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Preface 


T echnology has reduced to mere seconds the width of social time—the time needed for 
one person to communicate with another—and has thus enabled us, the coauthors of 
this second edition, to connect quickly with each other and with our publisher through e- 
mail. But that technology cannot diminish the amount of time necessary to digest another 
scholar’s thoughts. Writing intellectual biographies of nine scholars whose work has to be 
captured succinctly, with appreciation but without succumbing to blind admiration, is an 
interesting experience. In the case of this joint venture, the experience has been doubly so 
because we have had to delve not only into the life and work of these nine scholar/authors, 
but also into each other’s evaluation of the contributions that these scholars made to the 
study of public administration then and now. Working on this volume has been a pleasant 
and rewarding cooperative experience. 

In format, this third edition follows the first and the second, but it differs in terms of 
some of its content. In the second edition, we expanded, where possible, consideration of 
the influence of personal life experiences on scholarly thought. We also have highlighted 
“our” authors’ ideas about science in general and about a science or study of public 
administration. Also a new chapter on Charles Lindblom was added, as well as a new 
concluding chapter in which we outline the influence of these authors on contemporary 
public administration. That final chapter builds on the new and revised content of the 
chapters on individual scholars and on interpolated remarks in the endnotes to each of 
these chapters. In fact, the endnotes show how influential the work of these nine authors 
continues to be, not just as mere references but as resources for substantive follow-up. In 
this third edition, that aspect of how these nine authors still influence contemporary 
research is further explored in a mini-chapter following each of the main chapters. 
Raadschelders is pleased that fourteen PhD students of the John Glenn School of Public 
Affairs were interested in and enthusiastic about contributing to this edition. Without 
them, Raadschelders would have needed much more time preparing this third edition. We 
thank Charisse Kiino for putting Fry and Raadschelders together, along with all of the 
other CQ Press associates listed in the masthead for their work on this book. We appreciate 
the suggestions of the users and reviewers of the first edition, particularly James Desveaux 
of the University of California, Los Angeles; Anthony Molina of the University of South 
Dakota; Leonard Ruchelman of Old Dominion University; and Charles Wise of The Ohio 
State University. We also benefitted from the reviewers of the second edition: Thomas 
Bryer, University of Florida; Michael Moon, California State University, East Bay; Rob 
Bittick, Sam Houston State University; and two anonymous reviewers. It is on their 
suggestion that mini-chapters have been added. We hope that this third edition meets their 
expectations and those of their students. 
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Introduction 


T he intellectual genesis of this book is probably not unusual. The idea arose more than 
three decades ago from a casual request to Brian Fry by a colleague who was looking 
for a single reference that would summarize the work and significance of Frederick Taylor 
and the Scientific Management movement. Fry was hard-pressed to render appropriate 
advice. General textbooks continue to deal with the subject too briefly. Books on the 
specific subject are too long. Excerpts in readers are not comprehensive. What Fry’s 
colleague wanted was a single source of manageable length that would summarize, in a 
fairly comprehensive manner, the works and contributions of a major author in the field of 
public administration. In the second edition of the book that Fry wrote in response to this 
need, we provided an updated source covering a collection of leading authors in the field. 
In this third edition, we have added mini-chapters tracing how the research of this book’s 
main authors continues to influence public administration scholars, as well as scholars in 
some other studies, today. 

A key to the success of this effort is the list of authors chosen for inclusion. It should be 
noted at the outset that this book provides an intellectual history of the study of public 
administration in the United States, taking the intertwined biographical and intellectual 
history of landmark authors as point of departure. It is concerned with origins and how we 
got where we are. With regard to origins, we focus on authors who have been pioneers in 
public administration and whose work largely shaped the current contours of the field. 
These authors are Max Weber, Frederick W. Taylor, Luther H. Gulick, Mary Parker 
Follett, Elton Mayo, Chester Barnard, Herbert A. Simon, Charles Lindblom, and Dwight 
Waldo. As far as their continued influence and impact are concerned, we have increased the 
attention for the current status of the study. In the second edition, we summarized the state 
of the study of public administration in the final chapter, with attention for how current 
research built on these nine authors. In this edition, each of the nine major author chapters 
is followed by a mini-chapter that discusses contemporary authors who expanded on the 
theme(s) of the major author. 

Figure 1-1 Timeline: Lives of Major Theorists 
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The diversity of these authors reflects the diversity of the field of public administration. 
Several disciplines are represented: Gulick, Simon, and Waldo were trained in political 
science; Mayo in psychology; Follett in English, political economy, and history; Weber in 
economics and law; Barnard in economics; Lindblom in economics and political science; 
and Taylor in mechanical engineering. The level of education also varies, ranging from 
Barnard, who never received an undergraduate degree, through Weber, Gulick, Simon, 
Lindblom, and Waldo, who earned PhDs. Follett had an undergraduate degree, and Taylor 
and Mayo held master’s degrees. The list is almost evenly split between academics and 
practitioners, though there is substantial overlap in those categories. Taylor, Barnard, and 
Follett were primarily practitioners; Mayo, Weber, Simon, Lindblom, and Waldo are, or 
were, basically academicians. Gulick has a legitimate claim to membership in both groups. 

The significance of these authors is perhaps best revealed by placing them in the context 
of the history of the study of public administration in the United States. There are at least 
three broadly identifiable approaches in that study: the Classical approach, the Behavioral 
approach, and the Administration-as-Politics approach. Representatives of each approach 
are included among the authors treated in this volume. 

The Classical Approach 

The beginning of the self-conscious study of public administration in the United States 
is usually traced to Woodrow Wilson’s 1887 essay, “The Study of Administration.” 
Though the direct impact of his ideas was limited and not really considered until after the 
Second World War, 1 Wilson’s thoughts about the study of public administration as 
expressed in that essay were widely shared in his time. Writing in response to an age of 
widespread governmental corruption (especially virulent during the 1840s-1870s) and in 
the spirit of the reform movement that sought to develop administrative answers to the 
challenges of demographic growth, industrialization, and urbanization, 2 Wilson argued that 
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administration should be separated from political and policy concerns. According to 
Wilson, public administration should be concerned solely with the “detailed and systematic 
execution of public law.” 3 As for political officials and politics, they should set the tasks for 
administration but not be “suffered to manipulate its offices.” 4 Given this separation of 
administration from politics, Wilson suggested that the task of the public administrator was 
not significantly different from that of any administrator: the selection of appropriate 
means to accomplish given ends. 

Based on the preceding postulates, Wilson called for the development of a science of 
administration, the objective of which should be the discovery of general principles to guide 
administrators in the efficient performance of their duties. The principles were to be based 
on systematic and empirical investigations performed on a comparative basis. The call for 
comparative analysis entailed the examination of administrative techniques successfully 
employed in other settings—for example, in other political and constitutional systems or in 
the private sector—and a determination of the applicability of those techniques to the 
practice of public administration in the United States. Wilson was particularly adamant in 
asserting that there is no difference between public and private administration. In Wilson’s 
words, 

The field of administration is a field of business. It is removed from the hurry and 
strife of politics. ... It is a part of political life only as methods of a countinghouse are 
a part of the life of society; only as machinery is part of the manufactured product. 5 

Wilson’s separation of politics from administration, his proposed search for a science of 
administration, and his assertion that business techniques are applicable in the public sector 
all became a part of the dominant image of public administration in the Classical period. 
Wilson did not make this happen; it was the Zeitgeist. Policy and political matters were 
conceptually divorced from administrative matters, leaving efficiency in execution as the 
legitimate area of concern for students and practitioners of public administration. Scientific 
procedures were espoused, if not fully adopted. And many of the techniques suggested to 
improve the efficiency of public-sector operations were based on private-sector practices. 

Two major groups in the Classical period were the Scientific Management movement, 
on the one hand, and what March and Simon refer to as the Departmentalists and Mosher 
calls “Administrative Management,” on the other hand. 6 Together they formed what was 
considered the “administrative theory” of the day. Scientific Management, usually 
identified with Frederick Taylor since he coined the term, focused on the performance of 
routine and repetitive physical tasks. The objective of Scientific Management was to 
discover the basic principles of motion involved in the performance of physical tasks and 
then to determine the “one best way” of performing any task. The primary tool of analysis 
in this endeavor was the time-and-motion study. Though its analyses were conducted 
largely in the private sector, Scientific Management attracted a large number of enthusiasts 
in the public sector. 
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The Departmentalist approach formed a logical complement to the Scientific 
Management movement and is represented in this volume by the works of Luther Gulick. 
Whereas the primary focus of Scientific Management was the performance of physical 
tasks, that of the Departmentalists was the formal organizational structure. Accordingly, 
while the basic tool of analysis of Scientific Management was the time-and-motion study, 
that of the Departmentalists was the formal organization chart. The general problem 
addressed by the Departmentalists was the identification of the tasks necessary to 
accomplish an organizational objective and the grouping and coordination of those tasks in 
a way that would maximize organizational efficiency. The lexicon of the Departmentalists is 
familiar: terms such as chain of command, span of control, and line and staff are common fare 
even for those acquainted only peripherally with the literature on organizations. The 
principles deduced by the Departmentalists are equally familiar. Though, among scientists, 
they may have been in a state of some disrepute since the late 1940s (see the Simon and 
Waldo chapters), these principles appear to enjoy renewed appreciation since the late 
1990s. 7 Obviously, among applied social scientists and practitioners, the Departmentalists’ 
principles were never totally abandoned. Some of their basic principles—that authority 
should be commensurate with responsibility, that there should be unity of command in the 
organization, and that the chain of command should not be circumvented—have become 
deeply ingrained in many administrative cultures. 

The Departmentalists, as had the advocates of Scientific Management, sought to 
establish a science of administration that would be equally applicable in the public and 
private sectors, though their analyses were not as systematic as those of Scientific 
Management. Moreover, the Departmentalists attempted to derive specific applications 
from preordained general principles rather than relying on generalizations built inductively 
from an accumulation of specific observations, as had Scientific Management. 

The combination of Wilson’s definition of the field and the Scientific Management and 
Departmentalist prescriptions for organizational management and structure (relying heavily 
on hierarchy as a primary mechanism for control and coordination) constituted the core of 
the Classical approach to public administration. Max Weber’s work, too, should at least be 
mentioned in regard to the Classical approach. Though his work defies either precise 
classification or delimitation, Weber is related to the Classical approach in two basic ways. 
First, Weber takes the same position as the Classical authors on the appropriate relationship 
between the politician and the administrator. For Weber, the bureaucrat should be the 
neutral servant of his political masters, which is precisely the position embodied in the 
Classical politics/administration dichotomy. Second, Weber’s formulation of the ideal-type 
bureaucracy, perhaps the most famous summary statement of the attributes of that ideal- 
type, bears a close resemblance to the kind of organization widely prescribed in the Classical 
approach. Despite those similarities, it would be a mistake to suggest that Weber’s 
influence was limited to the Classical approach. His influence has, in fact, been pervasive. 
Weber’s support for a value-free social science and his sociological interests are related to 
similar concerns in the Behavioral approach. His concern with power relationships in 
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society is similar to the basic focus of the Administration-as-Politics approach. 

A caveat is probably in order here. Though we have referred to a logical progression and 
a correlation of ideas, it is often difficult to draw causal linkages among those ideas. Wilson 
expressed concerns and proposed formulations that were widely accepted in the Classical 
approach. But there is little evidence that Wilson’s essay was widely known among the 
authors of the Classical period. 8 There is a direct relationship between the Scientific 
Management and Departmentalist approaches, for Taylor’s ideas were widespread and 
frequently cited in the Departmentalist literature. But it is likely that few, if any, 9 of the 
authors of the Classical approach had read Weber, whose writings did not become well 
known in the United States until after the Second World War when major portions of 
Wirtscbaft und, Gesellscbaft became available in English. Weber probably knew of the 
Scientific Management movement, for he had visited the United States in the fall of 1904. 
Some of his subsequent work was influenced by his contact with American ideas, and 
especially his study of the relationship between Protestantism and capitalism. Whether his 
work on the antinomial relation between bureaucracy and democracy was influenced by his 
experiences and encounters in the United States, we may never know. 

The Behavioral Approach 

Though the Classical approach was dominant in the United States before 1940, it did 
not go unchallenged. In this period, the seeds were sown for the subsequent flowering of 
the Behavioral approach. This approach defies brief definition. James W. Fesler ascribes the 
following characteristics to the Behavioral approach: It entails the study of actual behavior, 
usually taking the individual as the preferred unit of analysis; it is multidisciplinary in 
focus; it calls for “rigor” in the use of scientific procedures; and it proscribes prescription 
(that is, it is primarily descriptive in intent). As the word is employed here, Bebavioralism 
incorporates a diversity of perspectives, including the Human Relations movement, 
Simon’s model of decision making, organizational humanism, and contingency theory. 10 
The Behavioral approach was not much concerned with the Classical definition of the field 
of public administration. As had the Classical authors, the Behavioralists sought an 
organization theory that, it was assumed, would be applicable in both public and private 
settings, but the political environment was more ignored than conceptually separated as it 
had been in the Classical approach. Simon, one of the few students of public 
administration who identified himself with the Behavioral approach, did suggest that a 
fact/value dichotomy be substituted for the politics/administration dichotomy, but this 
formulation was generally viewed at the time as simply another twofold division of the 
administrative world closely akin to that of the politics/administration dichotomy in intent, 
if not entirely in substance. 11 The major thrust of the Behavioral approach was 
organization structure and management, not definition of the field, and here the differences 
from the Classical approach are substantial. 

The Behavioral approach sought to modify, though seldom to eliminate, the hierarchical 
organizational structures so ardently espoused by Classical authors. This modification was 
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thought to be necessary in order to appeal to a wider range of human needs and thus 
effectively motivate man in the organization. Accordingly, the Behavioral approach 
supported a number of changes in organizational structure and process. Whereas the 
Classical approach emphasized executive decision-making responsibilities, the Behavioral 
approach argued for more participatory decision-making procedures. Supervision under the 
Classical approach was to be basically “production oriented,” while the Behavioral approach 
supported a more “employee-oriented” style of supervision. The Classical approach 
(particularly Scientific Management) preached the benefits of specialization, but the 
Behavioral approach counseled job enlargement (that is, expanding the range of work 
functions performed) to give employees a greater sense of satisfaction from the performance 
of their tasks. The Classical approach urged a restricted span of control to ensure close 
supervision, while the Behavioral approach suggested a wider span of control to prevent 
close supervision and allow sufficient latitude for the expression of self-initiative and self- 
control on the part of the worker. The Classical authors demanded centralization in the 
name of control and coordination; the Behavioral authors insisted on decentralization to 
give more members of the organization a greater sense of control over their own destinies. 

These contrasts in managerial style were derived, in large part, from more fundamental 
conceptual differences between the two approaches—most basically, in their notions about 
the relationship between man and the organization. In the Classical approach, a 
“mechanical view” of man in the organization dominated. 12 It was assumed that employees 
were involved only segmentally in the organization (that is, work was only one of many 
interests and not necessarily the primary interest) and that organization members only 
sought instrumental rewards that could be used to obtain basic satisfactions elsewhere. 
Given this conceptualization of the relationship between people and the organization, and 
assuming that money is the primary instrumental reward, it was felt that man’s behavior in 
the organization could be controlled by the judicious manipulation of monetary incentives. 

The Behavioralists constructed a substantially different scenario, viewing employees’ 
behavior as more variable (less manipulable) than had been presumed by Classical authors. 
In part, this difference reflected the perception that employees are, or should be, more 
totally involved in the organization and should expect intrinsic, rather than merely 
instrumental, rewards from the organizational experience. These social and psychological 
rewards extend beyond money and are less easily manipulated than are monetary incentives. 
Moreover, there are forces affecting the employee’s behavior in the organization that are 
either beyond the control of the organization or at least more difficult for the organization 
to control. Internal to the organization are informal groups, a major focus of analysis for 
the Behavioral approach, which often elude organizational control but act as major 
determinants of individual behavior. Beyond the organization lies a variety of social forces 
that influence behavior in the organization but are likely to escape organizational control. 

All of this meant, according to the Behavioralists, that the organization must learn to 
respond to a wider range of human needs if it is to effectively motivate employees in the 
organization, let alone control their behavior. Organization man may be malleable, but he 
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is not necessarily compliant. The organization cannot simply assume obedience to its 
directives; it must actively seek the consent and compliance of its participants. Indeed, the 
question of how best to secure compliance is a major theme—perhaps the central theme— 
of the Behavioral literature. 

There were also some major differences between the Classical and Behavioral approaches 
in the methods employed to realize the common ambition of constructing a science of 
administration. The Classical approach, as has been mentioned, was largely deductive and 
normative in its emphasis. The Behavioral approach, in contrast, was more inductive and 
descriptive in emphasis, pursuing much of its research in the logical-positivist tradition 
stressing the operationalization of concepts, the use of systematic techniques of analysis in 
the testing of hypotheses, and generalization based on an accumulation of empirical 
findings. Normative attributions about organizations were not so much abandoned as 
deferred, pending the acquisition of more descriptive information. 13 It was maintained that 
we should not try to prescribe how organizations should operate (normative analysis) until 
we know more about how they actually operate (descriptive analysis). 

The works of Mary Parker Follett, Elton Mayo, and Chester Barnard are all integral to 
this developing challenge to the Classical organizational paradigm and precursors to the 
development of the Behavioral approach. Follett’s work, the earliest of these precursors, 
anticipated by more than two decades some of the central themes of the Behavioral period. 
Most prominent among Follett’s ideas were her insights about the nature of authority in 
the organization. In contrast to the Classical literature, which maintained that coordination 
flows from the exercise of authority and that authority resides in the apex of the 
organizational pyramid, Follett argues that authority flows from coordination and that it is 
neither supreme nor delegated. Instead, authority is pluralistic—existing at many points in 
the organization—and “cumulative”—arising from below instead of descending from 
above. Moreover, Follett argues that authority is exercised increasingly on the basis of the 
objective demands of the situation rather than according to personal and arbitrary 
mandates. Finally, Follett contends that authority is not a final moment of decision 
embodied in a command, but a reciprocally conditioned relationship among hierarchical 
superiors and subordinates in a series of interactions that precede, and determine, final 
choice. 

Mayo’s famous research at the Hawthorne Plant of the Western Electric Company in the 
late 1920s and early 1930s laid much of the conceptual and empirical foundation for the 
Behavioral approach. Indeed, this research led directly to the Human Relations movement, 
a major component of the Behavioral approach. Mayo’s research focused on social and 
psychological factors in human behavior in the organization, with particular emphasis on 
informal group activity. Mayo asserts that informal groups develop within the organization 
in response to needs and expectations not effectively served by the formal organization, and 
that they adopt norms of behavior that are not necessarily the same as those of the 
organization. Moreover, these informal groups, which are nowhere described in the 
organization chart, exert significant influence on individual behavior in the organization. 
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Mayo contends that management must learn to deal with these groups, and to respond to 
the needs and expectations expressed therein, to achieve the objectives of the organization. 
By directing attention to the social and psychological aspects of organizational behavior, the 
Western Electric investigations set the stage for continuing empirical research of the 
relationship between changes in the organization (with particular emphasis on style of 
supervision), worker satisfaction, and productivity as emphasis shifted to precisely those 
elements of human feelings, passions, and sentiments that were largely either avoided or 
ignored in the Classical literature on organizations. 

Barnard provides a conceptualization of the organization that is supportive of both 
Follett’s ideas on authority and Mayo’s assertion that subordinate needs must be satisfied to 
achieve organizational effectiveness. Barnard asserts that the organization is a system of 
exchange in which each participant makes contributions in return for inducements offered 
by the organization. Both organizational inducements and individual contributions are 
subjectively evaluated by each participant, and an individual’s participation will continue 
only as long as the participant perceives that the value of the inducements received from the 
organization exceeds the value of the contributions required by the organization. Why, 
then, should the organization pay attention to subordinates? Because each subordinate 
subjectively evaluates the balance of contributions required and inducements received, and 
will terminate his association with the organization if these expectations and needs are not 
being met. This view of the organization prompts Barnard to formulate a concept of 
authority in a manner generally consistent with that of Follett. Barnard defines authority as 
“the character of a communication (order) in a formal organization by virtue of which it is 
accepted by a contributor to or ‘member’ of the organization as governing the action he 
contributes.” 14 In short, authority lies in the consent of the governed. As such, it resides in 
a relationship between a superior and a subordinate, not in a position, and it is exercised 
only on acceptance of a directive, not on its issuance. By so defining authority, Barnard 
emphasizes the role of subordination and the importance of compliance. 

If Follett, Mayo, and Barnard were precursors of the Behavioral movement, Simon was 
an important part of the movement itself. His distinctive contribution was to shift the focus 
of analysis to decision making in the organization. More specifically, Simon argued that the 
science of administration should be founded on the factual premises of administrative 
decision making. In examining decision making, Simon sought to reconcile the rational- 
choice model of economic theory (which was at least implicit in Classical administrative 
theory) with the emergent findings on human behavior in the organization. In Simon’s 
hands, the image of man is transformed from the “lightning quick” and omniscient 
calculator of the economics literature into an empirically more realistic decision maker 
limited in cognitive and analytical abilities, who chooses alternatives that are likely to be 
merely satisfactory rather than optimal. 

This revised view of the decision maker is relevant to the organization in that it enjoins 
the organization to devise ways to cope with the probable limits of rationality in human 
decision making. The primary organizational strategy for dealing with human decision- 
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making frailties is to devise appropriate decision premises so that organizationally rational 
decisions can be made despite the likelihood of individually nonrational processes. This 
likelihood means that the organization should alert the individual to decision situations (by 
structuring stimuli in the organizational environment) and provide decision rules that can 
be mechanically applied to render an organizationally correct outcome. 

This strategic insight returns Simon to the central theme of the Behavioral approach— 
the problem of compliance. The problem is simply translated from a question of authority 
in general to a question of getting the subordinate to recognize and apply the appropriate 
decision rule. This process he sees as largely a problem of providing appropriate 
inducements so that individuals will respond in the desired manner. 

As was the case with the Classical authors, there are both interesting relationships, and a 
lack thereof, among these authors and between these authors and those of the Classical 
approach. Follett was known, but not extensively cited, by the authors considered here. Her 
time would come from the 1980s on. One of her pieces appeared in the famous Papers on 
the Science of Administration. Mayo was similarly included in the Papers. Interestingly 
enough, Mayo considered his work to be more a complement to, than a substitute for, the 
Classical formulation. As he put it, there are three dimensions to management: the 
application of science and technical skill (the primary emphasis of Scientific Management), 
the systematic ordering of operations (the primary emphasis of the Departmentalists), and 
the organization of teamwork and cooperation. Mayo sought to redress what he perceived 
to be an imbalance in previous works by stressing the problem of securing teamwork and 
cooperation. Though the relationship between Mayo’s work and that of Barnard seems 
obvious, Barnard denies that Mayo had any influence on his ideas about the organization. 
In contrast, the relationship between Barnard and Simon is both evident and 
acknowledged; Simon relies heavily on Barnard’s conceptualization of the organization as a 
system of exchange. There are also some intriguing relationships between Simon and the 
Classical authors, especially those in the Scientific Management movement. In particular, 
Simon’s continuing stress on hierarchical control and coordination—here exercised 
through the formulation and induced application of decision rules—would appear to be 
more closely akin to the Classical stance than to that of his Behavioral brethren. 

The ideas of this set of authors have also had substantial impact on their successors, or 
contemporaries, in the Behavioral approach. The Human Relations movement, a direct 
outgrowth of research at the Western Electric Company, sought ways of restructuring the 
organization and revamping managerial styles to become more responsive to a wider range 
of social and psychological needs in the organization. A related, but more negative, 
approach, focused on bureaucratic organizations and their dysfunctional consequences, is 
exemplified by the writings of authors such as Robert Merton, Philip Selznick, and Peter 
Blau. Combined, these approaches pronounced a need for change and stimulated a search 
for alternatives to the hierarchical structures so warmly embraced in the Classical literature. 

As we move into the more contemporary literature, we find that the Human Relations 
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approach, in turn, prompted its own reaction. One response addressed the empirical 
difficulties encountered by that approach in the attempt to sort out the relationships among 
organizational characteristics, worker satisfaction, and productivity. To state the matter 
briefly, it was found that the suggested changes in the organization did not, as had been 
expected, always lead to higher levels of satisfaction, nor were higher levels of satisfaction 
always associated with increased productivity. The response to these empirical difficulties 
came in the form of the Contingency approach. Contingency theory suggests that the 
Human Relations approach made the same mistake as had the Classical authors in 
assuming that there is one best way of managing all organizations. The Contingency 
approach suggests that management is a relative and adaptive process in response to 
environmental stimuli and that the appropriate style is contingent on a number of 
organizational considerations. The task assumed by the Contingency approach is to 
stipulate the conditions under which a particular approach is likely to be successful. 

A second response to the Human Relations approach was what has been called 
organizational humanism. Based originally on the conceptual apparatus of humanist 
psychologist Abraham Maslow, organizational humanism is more concerned with the 
morality of the Human Relations movement than with its empirical difficulties. Here it is 
argued that the Human Relations approach, like the Classical approach, is simply 
concerned with raising productivity. The only difference, it is argued, is that whereas the 
Classical approach relied primarily on command, the Human Relations approach employs 
more sophisticated forms of psychological manipulation. Organizational humanism, in 
contrast, attempts to establish the intrinsic value of the satisfaction of human needs in the 
organization, rather than viewing it simply as a means for increasing productivity. 

The Administration-as-Politics Approach 

The second major challenge to the Classical paradigm came in the form of the 
Administration-as-Politics approach, which, in combination with the Behavioral approach, 
questioned every fundamental premise of the Classical perspective. Whereas the basic 
difference between the Classical and Behavioral approaches concerns the way organizations 
should be structured and managed, the basic difference between the Classical approach and 
the Administration-as-Politics approach lies in their differing definitions of the field of 
public administration. In direct contrast to the Classical approach, the Administration-as- 
Politics approach maintains that it is impossible, and undesirable, to separate politics from 
administration. Consequently, public administration is inherently different from private 
administration, and the distinguishing characteristic of public administration is the political 
milieu in which the public administrator is required to operate. Moreover, this approach 
questions the possibility of separating facts and values. The combination of its rejection of 
the politics/administration dichotomy and its reservations about the fact/value dichotomy 
means that the Administration-as-Politics approach considers public administration to be 
art, craft, and science—and perhaps more art than craft or science. 

The politics/administration dichotomy is rejected on both empirical and normative 
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grounds. Empirically, it is argued that even casual observation reveals that administrators 
are involved in political and policy concerns. The size and complexity of modern 
government warrant the exercise of administrative initiative in the formulation of policy 
and the exercise of administrative discretion in its implementation, and both activities 
centrally involve the administrator in policy and political processes. Normatively, it is 
maintained that separating the administrator from policy and political matters deprives 
society of the creative input of those likely to be best informed about the programs they 
administer and tends to insulate the administrator from the legitimate demands of the 
public he is charged with serving. 

Given the rejection of the politics/administration dichotomy, the central challenge for 
the Administration-as-Politics approach is to seek a satisfactory reconciliation of the 
necessity of administration and the requirements of democracy. This concern manifests 
itself in two forms: a focus on the concept of administrative responsibility and an emphasis 
on the public policy process itself. The focus on administrative responsibility has 
concentrated on defining an appropriate role for the administrator in a pluralistic political 
environment. Whereas the Classical approach stressed a position of neutrality regarding 
policy matters, the Administration-as-Politics approach counsels a role of policy advocacy, 
but with some variance in defining the standards on which that advocacy should be based. 
At first, the emphasis was placed on professional standards as the appropriate base, but it 
was later switched to representing clientele interests. This shifting emphasis culminated in 
what has been called the new public administration , which stresses participation both within 
the organization, in a spiritual alliance with organizational humanism, and in the practice 
of clientele representation, whereby the administrator is charged with a special 
responsibility for representing those interests not adequately reflected through the formal 
electoral process or by elected representatives. This latter charge meant, for the most part, 
an obligation to represent the interests of minorities and the poor. 

The second development in the Administration-as-Politics approach has been an 
analytical interest in the processes by which policy is formulated, adopted, implemented, 
and evaluated. In part, this interest has led to increasing concern with the techniques of 
policy analysis, such as planning and evaluation. More generally, there has been a focus on 
the policy process with particular emphasis on the role of the administrator at various stages 
of the process. 

We have included the works of Charles Lindblom and Dwight Waldo. Lindblom was 
introduced in the second edition because of his ideas about the interaction between markets 
and politics and how this interaction influences policymaking, as well as for his specific 
ideas about what social science ought to be. Waldo was included, in part, because his work 
is illustrative of the concerns of the Administration-as-Politics approach, those concerns 
being stated most forcefully in his book The Administrative State. Also, he is widely 
recognized as perhaps the chief chronicler of the early development of the field of public 
administration and as one of its most astute critics. 
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The diversity of the field of public administration is reflected both in the selection of 
authors included in this volume and in the history just recounted. There are two basic 
reasons for this diversity. First, public administration is a borrowing discipline—if, indeed, 
discipline is the right word. 15 It has borrowed heavily theories and concepts from 
economics, business administration, sociology, psychology, and political science, but it is 
not derived from these or any other study. It draws its cohesiveness more from its object of 
analysis (that is, government and the problems it is expected to tackle) than from its 
intellectual (disciplinary constrained) sources and parentage. The second factor promoting 
diversity in public administration is its sometimes unnerving tendency to be cumulative 
rather than substitutive in its development—in other words, the field tends simply to add 
new ideas to old rather than to substitute the new for the old. But then, as any other social 
science, public administration does not have neatly demarcated and consecutive paradigms 
as do the natural sciences. 16 Take the ideas of the Classical period, for example. The staying 
power of those ideas is attributable both to the prescriptive nature of that literature (that is, 
it tells you what to do if something is wrong and focuses on factors largely under the 
control of the organization) and to the basic truth that formal organizational structure has 
an important influence on behavior in organizations. As a result, many of those ideas still 
live, sometimes in different manifestations, such as what is now called management science 
and the new emphasis on organizational design, and sometimes in much the same 
incarnation, as is the case with industrial engineering. The result of this cumulative 
development is a field whose ideas and perspectives, though often complementary, 
sometimes exist in a state of uneasy internal tension. We will address both these issues in 
more depth in the final chapter. 

The Method of This Book 

In 1989 this was the first book of its kind that focused on public administration 
scholarship in the United States. 17 It was/is focused on American authors, but it is useful to 
a wider readership, because of the influence of American scholarship in public 
administration and organization theory across the globe, especially since the Second World 
War (we will revisit this issue in the last chapter). More importantly, our method—that of 
providing an intellectual biography situated in the author’s personal life and environmental 
context—emphasizes each author’s substantive contributions to the development of a field 
of study. This book and other comparable studies in political science, sociology, and 
business focus on American authors, so that perhaps there is something of an “American 
bias” in this type of literature. 18 We merely reconstruct and summarize the thought of nine 
authors. A European-based study of intellectual biographies of political scientists, 
sociologists, historians, and public and business administration scholars is available and 
accessible in English. 19 

Meanwhile, research analyzing exceptional individuals in administrative science had been 
advocated by Kenneth Boulding as far back as 1958. 70 In general, the intellectual history of 
a study is the product of individuals who are influenced by the politics of scholarship and 
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by their personal biographies. It is, thus, very important to embed the emergence and 
development of their ideas in its political, societal, and economic context. 21 Often, the 
intellectual history dominates—that is, a focus on the development of concepts and 
theories. 22 Sometimes, the personal history is the overarching theme. 23 Indeed, the study of 
how personality influences theorizing about reality—that is, admitting to a subjective side 
of scholarship—helps understanding how much scholars construct and shape what often 
passes for objective knowledge. 24 In public administration, attention for this type of 
approach has been slowly increasing since the first edition of this book. 25 Why? When 
Frank Marini reviewed a study on Waldo, he wrote, “I came away from this book realizing 
that the field could profit from additional works of oral history cum intellectual 
biography.” 26 In his review of a study on Barnard, Gideon Kunda observed that it was a 
“welcome addition to the all-too-short list of attempts to take seriously the oft-noted but 
rarely actualized need for a contextualized historical perspective on management and 
organization theory.” 27 Indeed, it would not hurt the study of public administration one 
bit to follow the example of the study of business administration, where the intellectual 
biography has become quite popular. In fact, the number of titles in that field is so large 
that there is little point in even beginning to list them, but the Tonn study on Mary Parker 
Follett (cited in Chapter 4) serves as a good example. 

Our book aims to travel the happy middle road between a full-blown biography of one 
individual and the cursory, often stereotypical treatment characteristic of handbooks and 
specialized overviews. What H. L. Schachter wrote about the literature on Frederick W. 
Taylor is applicable to any author who has made a mark in the literature: 

Time limits force textbook, compendium, and article writers to summarize the works 
of major theorists. Some simplification is necessary to make sense out of mounds of 
possibly relevant data and to give the history of management theory a sense of drama, 
coherence, and temporal gain. But simplification should not imply partiality. 
Simplicity eliminates trivia and noise. Partiality yields a lopsided view of an 
experiment or of a theorist’s work. Oversimplification or partialization of Taylor’s 
work has led to a dysfunctional human relations/engineering dichotomy. A review of 
Taylor’s writings shows that he urged managers to realize that technical success requires 
enhanced human relations . 28 (emphasis added) 

All the authors in our volume have met with such partiality, and we hope that our 
presentation of their ideas and theories in the context of their lives and times will help to 
establish a more nuanced view of these authors and their contributions to the study. Our 
aim is to open the door to further study, and perhaps some readers will be enticed to start 
reading an author’s original writing. How do we hope to achieve this? What we do not do 
is present purely biographical information. When Herbert Simon was asked if he would 
agree to a Festschrift in his honor, he answered that it would be fine as long as it was a 
volume presenting research and not a hagiography. In the words he spoke to one of his 
former students and coauthors, “Don’t waste your time commenting on someone else’s 
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history. Wait until you write your own.” 29 We agree with Simon’s observation, but up to a 
point. We think it is important to nest intellectual development in the social, economic, 
cultural, and political contexts of the time. Using a combined biographical/intellectual 
approach, we believe, will achieve the objective of interesting readers in the original sources. 

Let us conclude this introduction with some comments on the possible uses of the book 
and its construction. Mastering Public Administration can serve in a number of roles. The 
introductory course at the graduate levels is, we think, the most obvious setting for the 
adoption of this book. Before publication of the first edition, Fry had incorporated readings 
from the manuscript in an introductory course at the graduate level and had met with a 
positive response, though from an admittedly biased sample. That setting should not be the 
limit of its utility, however. The book, now revised and expanded, should also be useful in 
courses on administrative/organization theory, decision-making theory, personnel 
administration, and PhD field seminars. Selected chapters may be useful in fields such as 
public policy (the Simon and Lindblom chapters) or collective bargaining and labor 
relations (the Follett, Mayo, and Barnard chapters). Given the diversity of the authors 
covered, some chapters (or the entire book) may be of value in fields such as business 
administration and social work. 

The book is not meant to be a substitute for a general textbook, which places the authors 
in a broader context; nor is it a replacement for selected excerpts from the authors 
themselves, 30 which expose the student directly to the words and ideas of the authors and 
allow the instructor to emphasize particular points. We think this book is best regarded as a 
supplemental text and best used in conjunction with other resources in a manner that 
allows the instructor to capitalize on the comparative advantages of each of the media of 
presentation. 

In regard to construction, a number of comments are in order. One important issue is 
the body of authors omitted from consideration for the main chapters. We believe that few 
would quarrel with the selection of major authors included in the book, but the exclusions 
are likely to be more controversial. One does not have to contemplate the matter at any 
great length to assemble a much longer list of worthy contributors to public administration, 
particularly within the generous confines of the field as defined here. In the second edition, 
we pleaded limitations of time and space and signaled our intent to expand the coverage if 
it were well received. Indeed, several reviewers have provided us with welcome suggestions 
in this regard, and thus we added a mini-chapter to each of the major chapters in which 
contemporary authors are discussed whose work builds on or has been inspired by (some of 
the) themes of the preceding chapter. The mini-chapters were (co)authored by PhD 
students at the John Glenn School of Public Affairs of The Ohio State University, between 
March and November 2012. The enthusiasm with which they embarked on this task is 
much appreciated, especially considering that addressing contemporary research building 
on the work or ideas of the main authors can never be complete. The ultimate 
responsibility for the mini-chapters lies with Raadschelders, who edited each for content 
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(and hopefully assured that current developments are discussed) and length so as to meet 
publisher guidelines. Another consideration is the writing style. We have tried to be faithful 
to the writing style and tone of each of the major authors, attempting to write these 
summaries as the authors themselves might have done. This means that, in most cases, a 
masculine pronoun will be used. In so doing, we have attempted to segregate personal 
evaluations and confine them to a section of “summary and conclusions.” 

Finally, a word about the sequencing of the chapters. Authors are grouped according to 
the relationships among their ideas. Weber and Waldo serve as bookends for the others. 
Weber provides a useful beginning by placing the study and practice of public 
administration in the broader historical context of the processes of rationalization in 
society. His contribution is also logically related, as noted earlier, to the works of the 
Classical period. The Weber chapter is followed by chapters on Frederick Taylor and 
Luther Gulick, representatives of the Scientific Management and Departmentalist 
perspectives. This opening section is followed by chapters on Mary Parker Follett, Elton 
Mayo, and Chester Barnard, whose works signal the nascent stages of the Behavioral 
approach. Next comes Herbert Simon, who borrows heavily from the previous authors 
(particularly Barnard), represents some major elements of the Behavioral approach, and 
introduces a focus on decision making. The chapters on Charles Lindblom and Dwight 
Waldo exemplify the Administration-as- Politics approach. Waldo provides a natural 
endpoint to the main body of the book and a fitting bridge to the concluding chapter by 
virtue of his review and assessment of the development of the enterprise of public 
administration in the United States. 
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1987), 375, provocatively observed that there is a furious effort to make old studies up to 
date, with less and less effort made to read an author’s book in entirety. Obviously, our 
book is an introduction to the development of ideas about organization, management, 
leadership, and decision making, highlighting the major themes of the authors in this book 
and their contribution to and lasting influence in the study of public administration. It 
should not be seen as a shortcut to their work. Authors carefully craft their argument and 
write because they want to be read. 
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1 Max Weber 

The Processes of Rationalization 



Photo from Getty Images. 


T o include the works of Max Weber in a volume on the study and practice of public 
administration in the United States may have seemed somewhat unusual at the time 
the first edition of this book was published, but, in view of the vast literature that has 
appeared on his work since then, Weber is clearly back in fashion. Indeed, according to 
Thomas Kemple, “metaphors of awe and veneration abound” next to acknowledgments of 
“the fragmentary, unfinished, and ambiguous quality of his work.” 1 Weber, a German 
scholar of catholic interests and extensive knowledge of economics, law, history, 
anthropology, and sociology (of administration, religion, music, and so on), was neither 
much read nor often noted in this country until more than half a century after the 
beginnings of the study of public administration as an object of self-conscious study. 2 The 
reason for considering Weber here is that he places public administration, including public 
administration in the United States (of which he was quite conscious), in a broad historical 
context and describes its development as part of the more general process of rationalization 
in Western societies. The purpose of this chapter is not to attempt to summarize Weber’s 
works—that would be an impossible task in the space available. The scope of Weber’s 
interests and the reach of his intellect are truly awesome. Instead, our more modest 
ambition is to place Weber’s ideas about administration in the broader setting of his more 
general concern with processes of rationalization and patterns of domination. His analysis 
of the social and historical context of administration and, more particularly, of bureaucracy 
may well be Weber’s distinctive contribution to the literature on public administration and 
probably accounts for his lasting impact on the field. 

Weber clearly saw administration in general, and bureaucracy in particular, as vital to 
these historical processes. Indeed, Weber asserts that domination is exerted through 
administration and that legal domination requires bureaucracy for its exercise. Moreover, 
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Weber considered bureaucracy to be the most rational and efficient form of organization 
yet devised by man. In this stance, Weber, who may have penned the most famous 
statement on bureaucracy, uses the term in a manner opposite to its common meaning, 
both before and after he wrote. Weber contends that bureaucracy embodies a concept of 
justice familiar to Western systems of jurisprudence. In the case of bureaucracy, the “equal 
application of the law” is simply translated into the equal (and impersonal) application of 
the rule. 

Despite his general admiration for bureaucracy, Weber was also aware of its flaws. As an 
organizational form, bureaucracy subjects the individual to an oppressive routine, limits 
individual freedom, and favors the “crippled personality” of the specialist. As a potential 
political force, bureaucracy becomes a danger when it oversteps its proper function and 
attempts to control the rule of law rather than being subject to it. Weber argues that the 
bureaucrat should stay out of politics and limit himself to the “impartial administration of 
his office,” and that he should subordinate his personal opinion on matters of policy to his 
sense of duty. 

There are obvious relationships between Weber and the authors of the Classical period. 
His call for bureaucrats to be the neutral servants of their political masters echoes Wilson’s 
admonition that administrators should be responsible only for the efficient execution of the 
law. His description of the “ideal-type bureaucracy” is similar in form and process to 
organizations widely prescribed by the Classical authors. But to limit Weber’s influence to 
the Classical approach alone would be misguided. His call for the construction of a value- 
free social science corresponds to the ambition and stated intent, if not the 
accomplishment, of the Behavioral approach. His overall concern with power relationships 
in society is similar to the concerns of the Administration-as-Politics approach. In short, 
Weber’s influence, although often indirect, has been pervasive in the field of public 
administration. 

Life 

Max Weber was born in Erfurt, Thuringia, Germany, on April 21, 1864. His family 
numbered among its members a long line of persons distinguished in the professions, 
especially the Lutheran clergy. Weber’s father, Max Weber Sr., was a prosperous right-wing 
politician whose governmental posts included a seat in the Reichstag, while his mother, 
Helene Fallenstein Weber, was a cultured liberal woman of the Protestant faith and the 
daughter of a well-to-do official. 

Weber was a sickly child, suffering from meningitis at an early age, and the object of his 
mother’s brooding concern. As a student in his pre-university years, Weber had a 
recognized talent but was perceived as lacking ambition by his teachers, who were not 
much impressed by this stringy young man with sloping shoulders. 3 

In 1882 Weber commenced the study of economics, philosophy, and law at the 
University of Heidelberg. He also began to change from a slender, withdrawn adolescent 
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into a large, pompously virile young man. Joining heartily in the social life of a dueling 
fraternity, he engaged in drinking bouts and fell into debt. After three semesters at 
Heidelberg, Weber moved to Strassburg to serve a year in the military. Here, the man who 
would later become a recognized authority on bureaucracy suffered under what he 
considered to be the stupidity of barracks drill and the chicanery of junior officers. He 
rebelled against attempts to, in his words, “domesticate thinking beings into machines 
responding to commands with automatic precision.” 4 On receiving his officer’s 
commission, however, Weber learned to see the brighter side of army life. 

The next year, Weber resumed his studies, this time at Gdttingen University in Berlin. 
In 1886, he took his first examination in law, and he subsequently took up the practice of 
law in Berlin. Three years later, Weber completed a PhD and subsequently qualified as a 
university teacher by writing a Habilitation thesis on Roman and agrarian legal history 
(1891). In 1892, he obtained a position teaching law in Berlin. 

The following year, Weber married Marianne Schnitzer, who was a second cousin on his 
father’s side and, reputedly, something of a beauty. She was to become one of the leading 
exponents of women’s rights in Germany and a scholar in her own right. 5 After his 
marriage, Weber embarked on the life of a successful young scholar in Berlin, and his early 
academic years were filled with both practical studies directed at public policy issues and 
more scholarly works. He soon accepted a chair in economics at the University of Freiburg, 
having found economics to be more challenging than legal history, and in 1896, he became 
a professor of economics at Heidelberg. 

Complications in Weber’s life began shortly after his appointment at Heidelberg. 
Weber’s father unexpectedly collapsed and died, leaving the son suffering from exhaustion 
and anxiety and forcing him to suspend his regular work. In fact, Weber would not resume 
that work full-time for a period of three and a half years. Although he suffered repeated 
setbacks, Weber published a book review in 1903 and became the associate editor for the 
Archiv fur Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik. By the following year, his writing 
productivity was returning to its previous level, and Weber visited the United States, where 
he delivered a paper and toured the country. 6 An inheritance received in 1907 enabled him 
thereafter to focus entirely on his writing. 

Weber spent the war years as a hospital administrator; after the war, he served as a 
consultant to the German Armistice Commission in Versailles and to a commission that 
drafted the Weimar constitution. 7 In 1918, Weber spent the summer in Vienna, where he 
gave his first university lectures in nineteen years. He still experienced compulsive anxieties, 
however, and had to use opiates to sleep. Weber accepted an academic position in Munich 
in 1919, but held it only for a short time before his death from influenza at the age of fifty- 
six on June 14, 1920. 8 

Weber has been graphically described by a personal associate, who noted that he spoke in 
an exquisite German that was entirely different from his labored writing style and that he 
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had a volcanic temperament coupled with occasional coarseness. 9 Weber was capable of 
both great impetuosity and righteous indignation. He had an ascetic drive for work and was 
considered by his colleagues at Heidelberg to be a difficult person with a demanding 
conscience and a rigid sense of honor. 10 

Weber did not consider himself to be a scholar, and although he chose an academic 
career, he held a regular academic position (that is, teaching and research) for only five 
years. Reportedly more at home on a political platform than in an academic setting, Weber 
was, in the context of his times, a “liberal,” a “nationalist,” and something of a socialist. As 
a liberal, he fought against both conservatives, who sought protection for agriculture and 
bureaucratic control of industry, and the Marxists. 11 As a nationalist, Weber believed in 
force as the last argument of any policy, and he developed a German tendency to “brutalize 
romance and to romanticize cynicism.” 12 As far as socialism is concerned, he became a 
member of the Verein fur Sozialpolitik populated by so-called Katbeder Sozialisten, that is, 
professorial socialists, 13 and had—after the First World War—briefly been a member of the 
Workers’ and Soldiers’ Council in Heidelberg. 14 In Weber’s words, “Policymaking is not a 
moral trade, nor can it ever be.” 15 As both a nationalist and a German patriot, Weber 
perceived the German culture to be worth preserving against the Russian menace and the 
rising Slavic tide. He even had fleeting political ambitions of his own. Presented with an 
opportunity to be nominated for election to the National Assembly in 1918, however, he 
refused to make any effort on his own behalf and lost the nomination. 

Religion, as we see later in this chapter, played an important role in Weber’s sociology, 
but he described himself as “religiously unmusical.” 16 Although Protestantism was integral 
to his family, Weber rejected conventional “church” Christianity and was indifferent 
toward religion in general. He was apparently equally repulsed by his father’s philistinism 
and his mother’s piety. Nonetheless, Weber’s writings on religion start from a Protestant 
viewpoint and offer the ideas generated by Protestantism as the wave of the future. 17 

Weber’s Sociology 

Widely acknowledged as one of the founders of modern social science, Weber conceived 
of sociology as a science with the objective of interpreting and understanding social 
conduct. Weber’s own ambition was to examine the relationships among economic 
institutions and actions and all other social institutions and actions constituting a given 
social structure. 18 

Though Weber acknowledged that sociology is not confined to the study of social action, 
it was the main focus of his analysis. He viewed the world of man in society as “a world of 
unit social acts, ordered by the need to make choices for an always uncertain future in terms 
of some principle of choice which we call a value.” 19 In analyzing social action, Weber 
hoped to go beyond statements of “lawful regularities” (the limited preoccupation of the 
natural sciences) to the definition of the causal and motivational forces that produce 
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systems of action in social situations. More precisely, Weber’s work is concerned with 
examining and explaining individual, purposive, rational social actions. 

Weber’s focus on motivated behavior means that he is interested in what he calls 
“meaningful” action, not merely reactive behavior. Processes that are not the results of 
motivations are to be considered only conditions, stimuli, or circumstances that further or 
hinder motivated individual action. Moreover, the affective and irrational components of 
human behavior are relegated to the status of “deviations” from rational behavior as Weber 
concentrates on ideal-type rational behavior, such as that exhibited in the formal elements 
of law and pure economic theory. 20 Weber’s sociology thus focuses on the single deliberate 
action of the individual that is directed toward affecting the behavior of others. The 
intention of the act is primary, and the success, failure, or unanticipated consequences are 
of only secondary importance. 

Weber asserts that individual actions fall into categories and that they can be combined 
into social structures. His intent is to understand the categories and structures of social 
actions as they have appeared in history. In classifying social actions, Weber’s distinctions 
are based on degrees of rationality, ranging from rational expediencies such as economic 
actions, which are the most understandable of motivated actions, through the pursuit of 
absolute ends and affectual actions flowing from sentiments, to instinctual behavior and 
traditional conduct. Weber groups social actions by their determinants and orientations. 
Purposive, rational conduct is determined rationally and is oriented toward discrete 
individual ends. 21 Affectual conduct is both determined by, and oriented toward, feelings 
and emotions. Traditional conduct is determined by, and oriented toward, historical 
precedent. These categories of social action yield three kinds of social structure: society , 
which is based on rationally expedient social action; association , which is based on affective 
social action; and community , which is based on traditional social action. 22 

Weber’s approach to sociology is one of the primary alternatives to a Marxist perspective, 
and it was clearly intended as such by the author. Weber felt that Marx had only a partial 
perspective on history and had unduly emphasized material interests in his analysis. In 
contrast, Weber argues for causal pluralism, in which factors such as nationalism and 
ethnicity join material interests as determinants of social actions. Although Weber agrees 
with Marx’s belief that ideas are powerless unless joined with economic interests, he denies 
that ideas are simply reflections of those economic interests. Weber emphasizes the 
autonomous role of ideas and is concerned with the relative balance between “ideal” and 
“material” factors in history. 23 This viewpoint is most dramatically stated, of course, in 
Weber’s famous analysis of the relationship between Protestantism and capitalism, in which 
he argues that the particular form of capitalism that arose in the West was, in large part, a 
product of the ideas and ethics of Protestantism. (We will have more to say on this subject 
later.) 

This emphasis on the importance of ideas leads Weber to distinguish between class and 
status and to identify the latter as the primary basis of social dynamics. According to 
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Weber, while class is based solely on economic power, status is determined by social 
estimates of honor and a style of life. 24 Weber maintains that society is a composite of 
positively and negatively privileged status groups, within which the positively privileged 
status groups attempt to preserve their style of life through the monopolization of economic 
opportunities. Consequently, for every idea or value, one should seek out the status group 
whose ideal and material interests are served. Conflicts among the divergent interests of 
status groups are resolved in social patterns of compliance and domination. 25 

A final distinction between Marx and Weber arises on the role of class struggle in their 
formulations. Weber does not deny the importance of class struggle, but he rejects the idea 
that class struggle is the central dynamic of society. Instead, he emphasizes the forces of 
rationalization and their organizational counterpart, bureaucracy. Human behavior is thus 
guided not only by economic interests but also by social affinity (status) and by a legitimate 
order of authority that depends on a bureaucratic structure for its exercise. 

Weber’s Methodology 

Weber’s methodological objective is to make possible the treatment of social phenomena 
in a systematic and scientific manner, and, to this end, he emphasizes the importance of 
both quantitative and qualitative methods and research. Though it is little known, he 
“pioneered the large-scale empirical programs that really did not take off until the 
1920s.” 26 We, however, will focus on Weber’s comparative, historical approach to the 
causal analyses of social action since it is more germane to the matter of assessing his impact 
on the field of public administration. 

The first crucial element of Weber’s methodology is his use of the ideal-type construct. 
Weber believes the construction of ideal-types to be essential to causal analysis, and it is 
part of his broader effort to codify the concepts of the social sciences. He asserts that two 
kinds of meaning can be ascribed to social behavior: a concrete meaning and a theoretical 
or “pure” type of subjective meaning. The problem with concrete meaning is that there is a 
bewildering variety of actual social phenomena, each of which is complex in its own right. 
Consequently, most concepts in the social sciences are necessarily abstractions from reality, 
not “presuppositionless” descriptions, and they are not likely actually to appear in their full 
conceptual integrity. 27 

The ideal-type is intended as a mental construct that categorizes thought and helps to 
capture the “infinite manifoldness of reality.” 28 More precisely, the ideal-type is the 
conceptual construction of elements of reality into a logically precise combination that 
represents historical phenomena but that may never be found in its ideally pure form in 
concrete reality. 

It is important to understand what Weber’s ideal-type is not. The ideal-type is not a 
description of reality, which is too complex to be seized and held. It is not a hypothesis, 
though it can be used to generate hypotheses. Most emphatically, it is not a normative 
model. As Weber puts it, the ideal-type “has no connection at all with value judgments and 
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it has nothing to do with any type of perfection other than a purely logical one.” 29 The 
ideal-type is, instead, “the pure case, never actualized, uncluttered by extraneous attributes 
and ambiguities.” 30 

The second crucial element in Weber’s methodology is his use of Verstehen (interpretive 
understanding) as the approach to understanding actions and ideas in their own time and 
context. 31 Verstehen is often confused with Herder’s and Dilthey’s Einfuhlung (empathetic 
understanding), which concerns intuitive and empathic comprehension of inner 
considerations. Instead, Weber’s position is one between positivism and hermeneutics. To 
Weber, Verstehen is an act of rational interpretation, and he outlines the process in detail in 
a 1904 essay. 32 

The Role of Science 

Science, according to Weber, is the affair of an intellectual aristocracy, and its quest the 
knowledge of the particular causes of social phenomena. It is not possible to analyze all 
social phenomena in their complete manifestation and causality, and Weber notes, further, 
that a description of even the smallest slice of reality can never be exhaustive. One can bring 
order to the complexity of reality only by concentrating on that part of reality that is 
interesting and significant in regard to cultural values or research questions. 33 Accordingly, 
a cultural social science necessarily involves some subjective presuppositions in regard to 
significance. 3 " 1 

It is clear that Weber sees a crucial role for values in the development of a cultural social 
science. Value discussions are important in the elaboration of value axioms as one attempts 
to discover general, irreducible evaluations. Value discussions are important in deducing the 
implications of value axioms and in the determination of the factual consequences of 
alternative courses of action insofar as necessary means or unavoidable consequences are 
involved. Value discussions are important in providing problems for investigation by 
empirical research, particularly in Weber’s cultural social science. Moreover, science itself is 
not free from suppositions of its own that may mask value orientations. 35 Science supposes 
that the rules of logic and method are both valid and that the knowledge yielded is worth 
knowing. These suppositions are based on faith, not proof. 

Nonetheless, Weber argues strongly that science must eschew value judgments and seek 
“ethical neutrality.” By value judgments, he means practical evaluations of the satisfactory 
or unsatisfactory character of the phenomena under consideration. 36 Weber asserts that 
there is no way to resolve conflicts about value judgments except by acceptance of a 
transcendental order of values such as those prescribed by ecclesiastical dogmas. Such an 
acceptance, he contends, is more an intellectual sacrifice than an assertion of science. Weber 
asserts that science cannot tell us what we shall do, it cannot tell us how we shall live, it 
cannot tell us whether the world has meaning or whether it makes sense to live in such a 
world. 37 These matters, however important, are simply beyond the legitimate purview of 
science. 
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In particular, Weber condemns those who “feel themselves competent to enunciate their 
evaluations on ultimate questions ‘in the name of science’ in governmentally privileged 
lecture halls in which they are neither controlled, checked by discussion, nor subject to 
contradiction.” 38 He argues that it is one thing to state facts, to determine mathematical or 
logical relationships, or to reveal the internal structure of cultural values; it is another to 
take a stand on the value of culture itself. The task of the teacher is to serve students with 
knowledge and scientific experiment, not to imprint values or personal political views. 39 
The teacher in the lecture hall should simply fulfill this given task in a workmanlike fashion 
—by recognizing facts and distinguishing them from personal evaluations, and repressing 
the impulse to exhibit personal tastes or other sentiments unnecessarily. Weber contends 
that those who seek something more than analysis and statements of fact in the classroom 
crave a leader, not a teacher. 40 

Processes of Rationalization 

In moving from the method of sociology to its substance, Weber focuses on the concept 
of rationalization, which he considers to be the most general element in the philosophy of 
history and the constitutive element of modern Western society. 41 Weber contends that 
only in the contemporary West does science exist at a stage recognized as valid, that law is 
characterized by the strictly systematic forms of thought essential to rational jurisprudence, 
and that the trained official has become the pillar of both the modern state and economic 
life. He measures the degree of rationalization in society in two ways: by the extent to 
which ideas gain in systematic coherence and consistency, and by the displacement of 
magical elements of thought. Weber distinguishes between two basic types of rationality: 
value rationality (Wert Rationalitdt) and purpose rationality (Zweck Rationalitdt). Value 
rationality focuses on intrinsic value only and is oriented on the inner demands; it will 
consider the meaning of action only. Purpose rationality is focused on consequences or 
results of action. Both value and purpose rationality are subjective by nature—that is, in the 
eye of the beholder. As such, they must be distinguished from objective or objectified 
manifestations of rationality (such as economic organization, political order, legal system, 
religion, ethics, and science). 42 

A second and related emphasis in Weber’s analysis is the concept of domination. Weber 
maintains that the emergence of rational societies is critically dependent on the way in 
which domination has been exercised. Domination, for Weber, is a subset of the broader 
phenomenon of power, which he defines as the possibility of imposing one’s will on the 
behavior of other persons despite their resistance. 43 Domination is distinguished from other 
exercises of power on the basis of the perceived legitimacy of its exercise; that is, in the case 
of domination, it is believed that the ruler has the right to exercise power and the ruled 
have a duty to obey. 44 Weber describes two forms of domination: that based on 
constellations of interests and that based on authority. 45 Domination based on 
constellations of interests is found in religious and economic associations, whereas 
domination based on authority is found in legal and bureaucratic relationships. 
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Domination Based on Constellations of Interests 

The first example of domination based on constellations of interests is religion. Weber’s 
sociology of religion contains three major themes: an explanation of the distinguishing 
features of Western civilization, an analysis of the relationship between social stratification 
and religious ideas, and an examination of the effects of religious ideas on economic 
activities. Underlying all of this scrutiny is Weber’s central theme of the rationalization of 
the processes of domination, which, for religion, comes in a movement from magicians to 
priests, who attempt to protect their positions by systematizing established beliefs. Within 
each religion, he identifies domination with a particular status group of religious leaders. 
For Confucianism, that status group is governmental officials with a literary education; for 
Hinduism, it is a hereditary caste of expert advisers (Brahmins); for Judaism, it is 
intellectuals trained in ritual and literature; and for Christianity, it is the urban bourgeoisie. 
Nevertheless, Weber did not argue that religion is simply a function of the ideal, material, 
or political interests of a particular status group. Instead, the church stands for a 
universalism of grace and for the ethical sufficiency of all who are enrolled under its 
institutional authority. Moreover, as is the case with all bureaucracies, there is a democratic 
tendency in religions as they become bureaucratized that fights against status privileges (an 
argument to which we will return in discussing bureaucratic organizations). 46 

Weber’s analysis of Christianity focuses primarily on the Protestant sects and their 
relationship to capitalism. 47 His interest in the development of capitalism is derived both 
from his perception that capitalism has been a pervasive and unifying theme in modern 
history and from a desire to respond to Marx’s concept of historical materialism. Weber’s 
examination of the relationship between Protestantism and capitalism, and his assertion 
that causality flows in that direction, is an excellent example of both his emphasis on ideas, 
as opposed to material interests, and his historical, comparative approach to causal analysis. 
But Weber did not posit a simple cause-effect relationship between Protestantism and 
capitalism, nor did he consider the Protestant ethic to be the sole cause of capitalism. 
Instead, he emphasizes that social dynamics require a pluralistic analysis and that capitalism 
should be seen as the result of a specific combination of political, economic, and religious 
factors, not just the religious factor. 

In discussing the relationship between Protestantism and capitalism, Weber employs a 
rather special perspective on modern capitalism—which, he asserts, presupposes the 
existence of a number of conditions: that there is private ownership of the means of 
production; that formally free labor exists; that a limited government allows the market to 
operate relatively freely; and that a system of finances exists, particularly a money 
economy. 48 Modern capitalism is characterized by the following attributes: 

1. The calculation of capital is made in terms of money. 

2. Everything is done in terms of balances. 

3. Calculation underlies every act of partners to a transaction. 
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4. Economic action is adapted to a comparison of money income with money 

49 

expenses. 

Weber believes that capitalism represents the highest stage of rationality in economic 
behavior. By “rational,” he means an economic system based not on custom or tradition, 
but on a systematic and deliberate adjustment of economic means to attain pecuniary 
profit. 50 The rationality of modern capitalism is of a special type, however. The rationality 
of capitalism is “formal” and is measured by the extent to which quantitative calculation is 
both technically possible and actually applied. In contrast, “substantive” economic 
rationality involves the adequacy of the provision of goods and services. 51 Weber asserts 
that the two concepts of economic rationality are always in conflict and that the formal 
rationality of money accounting and capitalism has no direct relationship to substantive 
considerations concerning the provision and distribution of goods and services. 

A primary question for Weber, and one that joins his interests in religion and economics, 
is the source of the particular ethic of modern capitalism. His answer is Protestantism. 
Weber maintains that the Reformation did not mean the elimination of the church’s 
control over everyday life. Instead, it meant a new form of control in which a religiously 
based secular ethic and a worldly asceticism replaced the otherworldly asceticism of 
Catholicism and its indifference toward the rewards of this life. 52 Protestantism gave 
positive spiritual and moral meaning to worldly activities and imparted an ethos of 
planning and self-control to economic activity. 53 The Protestant sects joined the idea that 
the gods bless with riches those who please them with a kind of religious conduct 
embodying the notion that honesty is the best policy. It thus delivered to capitalism its 
special ethos: the ethos of the modern bourgeois middle classes. 54 

The relationship between the Protestant ethic and the spirit of capitalism is most clearly 
illustrated in the doctrines of Calvinism and its emphasis on predestination. The doctrine 
of predestination holds that only a small proportion of men are chosen for eternal grace and 
that the meaning of individual destiny is hidden in impenetrable mystery. Furthermore, the 
elect do not differ visibly from the damned. Thus, one cannot know his destiny. He must 
simply consider himself to be chosen and combat all doubts as temptations of the devil. 
The Calvinist creates his own salvation, or at least the conviction of his salvation, by the 
performance of deeds and in the service of a “calling.” This independent salvation requires 
systematic and continuous self-control in the performance of each deed rather than an 
accumulation of deeds, as the Catholic Church had asserted. 55 In its emphasis on deeds, 
Calvinism rejected pure feelings and emotions and eliminated the idea that salvation could 
be granted by the church. Weber contends that whereas Catholics saw magic as the means 
to salvation with the priest as the magician, Calvinists demanded a life of good works that 
had no place for the Catholic cycle of sin, repentance, atonement, and release, followed by 
new sin. Calvinism sought to subject man to the dictates of a supreme will and to bring 
man’s actions under constant self-control guided by ethical standards. 56 
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Calvinism also sought to destroy spontaneous, impulsive enjoyment by insisting on 
ordered individual conduct and by transforming monastic asceticism into a worldly 
asceticism while adding the positive idea of proving oneself in worldly activity . 57 Protestant 
asceticism holds that it is morally objectionable to relax in the enjoyment of one’s 
possessions; the individual needs hard, continuous bodily or mental labor. The acquisition 
of wealth in the performance of one’s calling is encouraged, but consumption should be 
limited. The combined effect of limiting consumption and freeing acquisitive activity is a 
compulsion to save and accumulate capital. 

Weber concludes that the religious roots of modern capitalism soon gave way to the 
tenets of worldly utilitarianism, which has resulted in an orgy of materialism. But the 
religious epoch gave to its utilitarian successor an amazingly good conscience about the 
acquisition of wealth and comforting assurance about the unequal distribution of worldly 
goods . 58 It also legitimated the exploitation of labor, since the employer’s activity is also a 
“calling.” But whereas the Puritan wanted to work because it was his “calling,” modern 
man is forced to work in the “iron cage” of the new economic order, and the pursuit of 
material goods controls his life . 59 

Domination Based on Authority 

Weber’s second major form of domination is that based on authority. In systems of 
domination based on authority—as was the case with domination based on constellations 
of interests—obedience is dependent on the perception of legitimacy. The sources of 
legitimacy differ, however. Weber asserts that there are three sources of legitimacy for 
domination based on authority: charisma, tradition, and legality. These are pure, or ideal- 
types, while the bases of legitimacy usually occur in mixtures in their historical 
manifestations. 

Charismatic Authority 

Charismatic authority derives its legitimacy from the personal qualities of the leader. 
Weber defines charisma as the “quality of an individual personality by virtue of which he is 
set apart from ordinary men and treated as endowed with supernatural, superhuman, or at 
least specifically exceptional powers or qualities .” 60 Accordingly, charismatic authority is a 
form of rule to which people submit because of their belief in the magical powers, 
revelations, or heroism of the leader . 61 Weber states that the pure type of charismatic 
authority appears only briefly, in contrast to the relatively more enduring structures of 
traditional and legal authority. Charismatic authority is a force for revolutionary change, 
and it is irrational in the sense that it is not bound by any intellectually analyzable rule . 62 

The authority of the charismatic leader is constrained only by his personal judgment; he 
is not governed by any formal method of adjudication . 63 Disputes are settled by prophetic 
revelation or Solomonic arbitration. The relationship between the leader and the led under 
charismatic authority is typically unstable. Although the authority of the leader is not 
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derived directly from the will of his followers (obedience, instead, is a duty or obligation), 
the charismatic leader still must constantly prove himself through victories and successes, 
since charisma disappears if proof is lacking. In sum, the charismatic leader knows only 
inner determination and inner restraint. He “seizes the task that is adequate for him and 
demands obedience . . . by virtue of his mission .” 64 

Administration under charismatic authority, according to Weber, is loose and unstable. 
The leader’s disciples do not have regular occupations, and they reject the methodical and 
rational pursuit of monetary rewards as undignified. Whatever organization exists is 
composed of an aristocracy chosen on the basis of charismatic qualities. There is no 
procedure for appointment, promotion, or dismissal, and there are no career tracks. There 
is no continuing hierarchical assignment of tasks, since the leader can intervene at will in 
the performance of any task. Perhaps most important, there are no defined spheres of 
authority or competence to protect against arbitrary exercises of power, and no system of 
formal rules to ensure equal treatment and due process . 65 

Traditional Authority 

Like charismatic authority, traditional authority involves personal rule, but unlike 
charismatic authority, it is not the product of crisis and enthusiasm. Rulers enjoy personal 
authority and followers are subjects, but the routine governs conduct. Traditional authority 
is based on respect for the eternal past, belief in the rightness and appropriateness of the 
traditional or customary ways of doing things. It rests on piety for what actually, allegedly, 
or presumably has always existed . 66 

Weber argues that administration under traditional authority tends to be irrational 
because the development of rational regulations is impeded; there is likely to be no staff 
with formal, technical training; and there is wide scope for the indulgence of personal 
whims. A person, not an order, is obeyed, as the leader claims the performance of 
unspecified obligations and services as his personal right. Traditional authority is a regime 
of favorites in which a shifting series of tasks and powers is commissioned and granted by a 
leader through arbitrary decisions . 67 Justice under traditional authority is a mixture of 
constraints and personal discretion. There is a system of traditional norms that are 
considered inviolable, but there is also a realm of arbitrariness and dependence on the favor 
of the ruler, who judges on the basis of personal relationships . 68 

Legal Authority 

In legal authority, legitimacy is based on a belief in reason, and laws are obeyed because 
they have been enacted by proper procedures . 69 Thus, it is believed that persons exercising 
authority are acting in accordance with their duties as established by a code of rules and 
regulations. 

In administration, the legitimacy of legal authority rests on rules that are rationally 
established. Submission to authority is based on an impersonal bond to a generally defined 
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“duty of office,” and official duty is fixed by rationally established norms . 70 Obedience 
constitutes deference to an impersonal order, not an individual, and even the giving of a 
command represents obedience to an organizational norm rather than the arbitrary act of 
the person giving the order. Thus, the official does not exercise power in his own right; he 
is only a “trustee” of an impersonal, compulsory institution. The organization of the 
administrative staff under legal authority is bureaucratic in form. The system of justice 
under legal authority is a balance between formal or procedural justice and substantive 
justice, but with relative emphasis on the formal aspects of justice. 

In outlining the bases of legitimacy, Weber purposely eschews the notion of an 
evolutionary, linear progress from one form to another. Instead, he sees a general trend 
toward rationalization, which is punctuated by spontaneous and creative bursts of charisma. 
The victory of charisma over the rational and the routine is never complete, however, and, 
in the end, charisma itself is routinized . 71 

The basic problem of charismatic leadership is one of succession: What occurs when 
something happens to the charismatic leader? In coping with the problem of succession, the 
charismatic situation starts to yield to a “routinization of charisma .” 72 Weber states that 
when the personal authority of the charismatic leader is displaced by mechanisms or rules 
for formally ascertaining the “divine will,” a routinization of charisma has taken place . 73 In 
regard to succession, as established procedures used to select a successor come to govern the 
process, the forces of tradition and rationalization begin to take effect, and charisma is 
disassociated from a person and embedded in an objective institutional structure. In the 
process, an unstable structure of authority is transformed into a more permanent traditional 
or legal structure of authority. With routinization, discipline—in the form of consistently 
rationalized, trained, and exact execution of received orders—replaces individual action. 
The development of legal authority, either through the routinization of charisma or 
through the breakdown of the privileges of traditional authority, exerts a certain “leveling” 
influence, whereby the recognition of authority is treated as a source of legitimacy rather 
than as a consequence of authority. Thus, legitimacy in legal authority takes on some 
democratic overtones . 74 

Law. The two major examples of domination based on legal authority discussed by 
Weber are the legal structure and bureaucratic administration. Weber asserts that law grows 
out of the “usages” and “conventions” found in all societies . 73 Law is distinguished from 
mere usage and convention, however, by the presence of a staff, which may employ coercive 
power for its enforcement. Weber notes that not all legal orders are considered 
authoritative. Legal authority exists only when the legal order is implemented and obeyed 
in the belief that it is legitimate. 

Weber says that there are two kinds of rationality associated with the creation of legal 
norms: substantive and formal. An act is substantively rational if it is guided by principles 
such as those embodied in religious or ethical thought. An act is formally rational when it is 
based on general rules. Conversely, an act is formally irrational if guided by means beyond 
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the control of reason (such as prophetic revelation or ordeal) and substantively irrational if 
based on emotional evaluations of single cases . 76 Weber traces a developmental sequence in 
the rationalization of the law that begins with primitive procedures relying on a 
combination of magically conditioned formalism and revelation. Next comes a theocratic 
or patrimonial form of legal system, and, finally, from this stage, there emerges an 
increasingly specialized and logically systematized body of law . 77 Although economic 
interests play a limited role in the systematization and rationalization of law, there is at least 
a parallel between economic systems and legal structures. Modern capitalism is the 
prototype of purposively rational behavior, and the formal rationality of legal thought is the 
counterpart of purposive rationality in economic conduct. 

Legal Domination and the State. The concepts of legal domination and state are not 
coextensive for Weber, who holds that law is not exclusively a political phenomenon, but 
one that exists wherever coercive means are available. Conversely, the state has at its 
disposal means of greater effectiveness than coercive ones. Nonetheless, Weber defines the 
state in terms of the specific means peculiar to it—that is, the use of violent force. The state 
is a relationship of people dominating people, supported by means of the legitimate use of 
violence. It is a compulsory organization that structures domination and, in the modern 
state, concentrates the means of administration in the hands of the leaders . 78 

According to Weber, the state was originally created to protect interests, particularly 
economic interests, and it arose from the struggle between the estates and the prince— 
between the holders of privilege and the holders of power. This struggle resulted in an 
alliance between the monarchy and bourgeois interests that wanted to be free of 
administrative arbitrariness and the irrational disturbances of the privileged and to affirm 
the legally binding character of contracts. This stabilizing process eventuated in a legitimate 
legal order in the form of the modern state . 79 The modern state is characterized by a body 
of law, bureaucracy, compulsory jurisdiction over territory, and a monopoly over the 
legitimate use of force. Government administration in the modern state is bound by rules 
of law and is conducted in accord with generally formulated principles. The people who 
occupy positions of power are not rulers but superiors; they hold office temporarily and 
possess limited authority. The people, on their part, are citizens, not subjects . 80 

The rise of the modern state, based on systematized and rationalized law and 
administration, has produced a conflict between the formal justice embodied in that state 
and substantive justice. The difference is that whereas formal justice derives its premises 
from formal concepts, substantive justice derives its premises from the experience of life . 81 
In traditional society, Weber says, judicial administration aims at substantive justice and 
sweeps away formal rules of evidence. This mode of proceeding may be rational in the sense 
of adherence to some general, fixed principles, but, Weber argues, not in the sense of logical 
rationality. Decisions in such a system may be based on considerations of equity, but they 
may equally well be made on the basis of expediency or politics . 82 

Bureaucracy. The second example of domination based on legal authority is bureaucracy. 
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In addressing the topic of bureaucracy and its role in society, Weber makes one of his most 
influential contributions. Weber did not invent the term bureaucracy , nor was he the first to 
examine its role in society. 83 Nevertheless, Weber has given us one of the most famous 
descriptions of the characteristics of bureaucratic organizations and surely one of the most 
penetrating and controversial analyses of the bureaucratic phenomenon. 

Weber’s analysis of bureaucracy is logically tied to his interest in legal domination in the 
modern state. In fact, Weber considered bureaucracy to be a major element in the 
rationalization of the modern world and the most important of all social processes. 84 He 
asserts that domination both expresses itself and functions through administration. 
Organized domination calls for continuous administration and the control of a personal 
executive staff and the material implements of administration. Legal domination calls for an 
increasingly bureaucratic administration in which domination is based on systematic 
knowledge. 

Weber defines an organization as an ordering of social relationships, the maintenance of 
which certain individuals take as their special task. The organization consists of members 
accustomed to obedience; an administrative staff that holds itself at the disposal of the 
masters; and the masters themselves, who hold a power to command not derived from a 
grant of power by others. 85 The orientation of human behavior to a set of rules is central to 
Weber’s concept of the organization. Organizational rules regulate the possession and scope 
of authority in the organization. 86 

Weber identifies bureaucracy as the dominant organizational form in a legal and rational 
society. The development of bureaucracy is a product of the intensive and qualitative (as 
opposed to extensive and quantitative) enlargement of administrative tasks—in other 
words, complexity breeds bureaucracy. Weber defines bureaucracy by listing the features 
that are characteristic of a particular type of organization as well as those of a particular type 
of personnel system. The features of the “ideal-type” of bureaucracy as organization are as 
follows: 

1. Administration is carried out on a continuous basis, not simply at the pleasure of the 
leader. 

2. Tasks in the bureaucratic organization are divided into functionally distinct areas, 
each with the requisite authority and sanctions. 

3. Offices are arranged in the form of a hierarchy. 

4. The resources of the bureaucratic organization are distinct from those of the 
members as private individuals (that is, administrators do not own the means of 
administration). This characteristic derives from Weber’s concept of office, in which 
the official role entails specific duties to be performed, but the resources to fulfill 
those duties are provided by someone other than the official. 

5. The officeholder cannot appropriate the office (that is, the office cannot be sold by 
the official or passed on by heredity). 
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6. Administration is based on written documents. 

7. Control in the bureaucratic organization is based on impersonally applied rational 
rules. Thus, it is not simply the existence of rules but the quality and mode of 
application of those rules that distinguishes the bureaucratic organization. 87 

Weber also outlines the specific personnel system in the bureaucratic organization: 

1. Officials are personally free and are appointed on the basis of a contract. 

2. Officials are appointed, not elected. Weber argues that election modifies the 
strictness of hierarchical subordination. 

3. Officials are appointed on the basis of professional qualifications. 

4. Officials have a fixed money salary and pension rights. 

5. The official’s post is his sole or major occupation. 

6. A career structure exists in which promotion is based on merit (though there may 
also be pressure to recognize seniority). 

7. The official is subject to a unified control and disciplinary system in which the 
means of compulsion and its exercise are clearly defined. 88 

It is important to observe that the features of bureaucracy as an organizational system 
and as a personnel system are all internal to the organization and have been, since the 
1950s, extensively investigated for their internal consistency. Time and again, it appears 
that the correlation between these features of the ideal-type of bureaucracy, as outlined 
above, is confirmed through empirical research. 89 

Weber states that the bureaucratic mechanisms described above exist only in the modern 
state and the most advanced institutions of capitalism. The ideal-type bureaucracy possesses 
rationally discussable grounds for every administrative act; it centralizes and concentrates 
the means of administration; it has a “leveling” effect in that it does away with plutocratic 
privilege and rests on equality in the eyes of the law and equal eligibility for office; and it 
creates permanent authority relationships. 

Weber clearly believes bureaucracy to be the most rational and efficient organizational 
form devised by man. Bureaucracy is rational in that it involves control based on 
knowledge, has clearly defined spheres of competence, operates according to intellectually 
analyzable rules, and has calculability in its operations. 90 Bureaucracy is efficient because of 
its precision, speed, consistency, availability of records, continuity, potential for secrecy, 
unity, rigorous coordination, and minimization of interpersonal friction, personnel costs, 
and material costs. 91 In Weber’s words, 

Experience tends universally to show that the purely bureaucratic type of 

administrative organization—that is, the monocratic variety of bureaucracy—is, from 

a purely technical point of view, capable of attaining the highest degree of efficiency 

and is in this sense formally the most rational known means of carrying out imperative 
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control over human beings. It is superior to any other form in precision, in stability, 
in the stringency of its discipline, and in its reliability. ... It is finally superior both in 
intensive efficiency and in the scope of its operations, and is formally capable of 
application to all kinds of administrative tasks. 92 

It is very important to emphasize that Weber argues not that bureaucracy is the most 
efficient of all conceivable forms of organization, but that it is merely more efficient than 
the known alternative forms of organization. 93 The alternatives, according to Weber, are 
collegial and avocational administration, which, he contends, are inadequate beyond a 
certain size limit or where functions require technical training or continuity of policy." 
Weber is particularly determined in his opposition to democratic administration, a form of 
collegial administration. He argues that even simple forms of democratic administration are 
unstable and likely to fall into the hands of the wealthy, since those who work do not have 
time to govern. Moreover, as soon as mass administration is involved, democratic 
administration falls prey to the technical superiority of those with training and experience 
and thus to domination by technical experts. 95 Weber also has substantial reservations 
about the broader form of collegial administration. Collegiality, he argues, almost inevitably 
involves obstacles to precise, clear, rapid decisions and divides personal responsibility. 
Collegial administration impairs promptness of decision, consistency of policy, the 
responsibility of the individual, the requisite ruthlessness toward outsiders, and the 
maintenance of discipline within the group. Weber asserts that it is impossible for either the 
internal or the foreign policy of great states to be carried out on a collegial basis. And, as is 
the case with democratic administration, collegial administration will eventually give way to 
the technical superiority of the hierarchical organization. 96 

Weber considers bureaucracy and capitalism to be mutually supportive social structures, 
a “mixed economy” as Schumpeter later called it, where market and policy mechanisms are 
in place to assure that the other does not stray too far from desired objectives. 97 The 
capitalist market demands what bureaucracy provides—official business discharged 
precisely, unambiguously, continuously, with as much speed as possible, and according to 
calculable rules that make bureaucratic behavior predictable. 98 Moreover, capitalism and 
bureaucracy share an emphasis on formalistic impersonality in their relationships. In the 
market, acts of exchange are oriented toward the commodity, and those acts, Weber asserts, 
constitute the most impersonal relationship into which humans can enter. Market ethics 
require only that partners to a transaction behave legally and honor the inviolability of a 
promise once given. The private enterprise system transforms even personal relationships in 
the organization into objects of the labor market and drains them of all normal 
sentiment. 99 The bureaucratic organization, for its part, also offers the elements of 
calculability and depersonalization. Bureaucratic organizations—that is, civil servants— 
operate sine ira et studio (without hatred or passion) 100 and thereby exclude irrational 
feelings and sentiments in favor of the detached—or “neutral” 101 —professional expert. By 
eliminating incalculable emotional elements, bureaucracy offers the attitudes demanded by 
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the apparatus of modern culture, in general, and modern capitalism, in particular. The 
demand for legal equality and for guarantees against arbitrariness requires formal, rational 
objectivity in administration, not the personal choice of traditional authority or the 
emotional demands for substantive justice in a democracy. 102 

Although Weber admires the rationality and efficiency of bureaucratic organizations and 
respects the concept of justice embodied therein, he also associates bureaucracy with an 
oppressive routine that is adverse to personal freedom. 103 He observes that bureaucracy has 
penetrated all social institutions, public and private, and that bureaucracy limits individual 
freedom, renders the individual incapable of understanding his own activities in relation to 
the organization as a whole, and favors—in business, government, and education—the 
“crippled personality” of the specialist. 104 Indeed, Weber recognized the possibility that 
bureaucracy could become mankind’s “iron cage,” whose rigidity would easily snuff out 
human feelings and values. 105 The iron cage metaphor of bureaucracy is often interpreted 
as indicating a prison wherein the movement and activity of inmates is tightly controlled, 
but it can also be interpreted as pointing to an “essential scaffolding for thought,” or a 
prerequisite structure of an entire body of thought. Finally, the iron cage can be regarded as 
a playground structure, where available apparatuses give structure to play but do not 
determine how the play is pursued or conducted. This iron cage as playground structure 
motif closely fits Weber’s definition of bureaucracy as organization. Also, it is non- 
pejorative and thus nicely complements his definition of bureaucracy as a personnel 
system. 106 

Thus, though bureaucracy extends human capacities, it also increases the number of 
forces to which man is subject and may not even be just, since the propertyless masses may 
not be well served by a doctrine of formal equality before the law. 107 Weber sees reversion 
to small-scale organizations as the only means of avoiding the dysfunctional consequences 
of bureaucratic organizations, but he realizes that such a reversion would deprive society of 
bureaucracy’s benefits. 108 

Weber’s Political Perspectives 

Moving from Weber’s sociological analysis to his political writings, we encounter some 
shifts in emphasis, if not changes in direction. Weber’s political writings place more 
emphasis on class conflict and less on ideal interests, and they treat capitalism as an 
independent phenomenon, not just part of the processes of rationalization. Also, whereas 
Weber’s sociology focuses on the achievements of bureaucracy, his political writings stress 
the limitations of bureaucracy and the likely future struggle between political leadership 
and bureaucracy. 

Democracy, Power, and the Nation-State 

The state, according to Weber, represents the monopoly of the legitimate use of force 
over a given territory and is an “ultimate” in that it cannot be integrated into a more 
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comprehensive whole. 109 The nation , however, is more than coercive control over a 
territory; it is also a community of sentiment. A nation exists where there is some common 
factor among people that is regarded as a source of value and produces a feeling of 
solidarity. This solidarity can be expressed through a vibrant civil, associational society 
where citizens embrace contestation rather than apathy and where the feeling of solidarity 
finds expression in autonomous political institutions or at least creates a demand for such 
institutions. 110 

Culture is a complex of characteristics or values that constitute the individuality of a 
particular national community. Weber asserts that there is a reciprocally interdependent 
relationship between the state and its culture: The state can survive only if it can harness 
the solidary feelings of national community and culture in support of its power, while, 
conversely, the national community preserves its distinctive identity by the protection it 
receives from the state. Adhering to the position that nations and the cultures they 
incorporate should be preserved, Weber contends that the state should serve national and 
cultural values and that politics is the appropriate sphere for the pursuit of these 
nonmaterial values. 111 The ultimate value, he argues, is the power position of the nation in 
the world, which means that struggle and conflict are permanent features of social life. Even 
more, Weber believes that conflict should be encouraged, because the highest qualities of 
life—traits of independence engendered by struggles with the difficulties of life—can be 
developed only through conflict. 112 This encouragement extends even to the ultimate 
conflict, war, which, Weber contends, creates a sentiment of community and gives a 
consecrated meaning to death. Only in war can the individual believe that he is dying for 
something. 

Weber supports democracy as a means of providing leadership for national ends, but his 
is a “democracy” of a special type, and even then his support is at best reluctant. He warns 
against viewing democracy as a panacea for society’s ills, and he argues that democracy is 
inevitably governed by the “law of the small number”—that politics is controlled from the 
top by a small number of people. Democracy changes the rules for the selection of a leader, 
but leaders are still selected. Instead, Weber defends democracy as a postulate of practical 
reason. It is to be preferred simply because it is the only reasonable alternative to 
authoritarianism. Democracy permits mass involvement, but on an orderly and regular 
basis, and it is consistent with the requirements of modern institutions and their demands 
for equality of status. 113 

Nevertheless, Weber believes that democracy is not distinguished by direct mass 
involvement but by the use of demagogy, the regular use of the vote in choosing leaders, 
and organization by mass political parties. The influence of a democratic elite is viewed as 
not only inevitable but also desirable. Warning against the evils of “leaderless” democracy, 
in which professional politicians who have no “calling” rule, Weber argues that democracy 
requires strong leadership. In his words, 
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In a democracy the people choose a leader in whom they trust. Then the chosen leader 
says, “Now shut up and obey me.” People and party are no longer free to interfere in 
his business. . . . Later the people can sit in judgment. If the leader has made a 
mistake—to the gallows with him! 114 

Political leadership is required to ensure the supremacy of the political over the 
bureaucratic. Since Weber regarded bureaucratization of organization (and, in a way, the 
world) as inescapable, given the increasing complexities of economic, social, and political 
life, he expected that a caste of administrators would emerge—a new aristocracy, whose 
power was grounded in specialized skills. 115 Political leadership is also required to ensure 
the supremacy of the political over the economic by focusing on social unity in the face of 
the divisiveness of class and material interests. 116 Although Weber warned against leaderless 
democracy, he was also aware that democracy could lead to “Plebiscitary Caesarism” in the 
form of an individual carried to absolute power by the emotionalized masses. 117 What is 
needed is not just leadership but charismatic leadership, which requires more than 
popularity and is different from Caesaristic rule. The charismatic leader is one who is truly 
destined to rule and is suited for his tasks by supernatural gifts. 118 

The importance of leadership to Weber is reflected in his discussion of the role and 
functions of the politician. The objective of politics, he tells us, is to share power or to 
influence the distribution of power, and politics itself is any kind of independent leadership 
in political associations. 119 Consequently, the politician must have a capacity for 
independent action, he should not sacrifice his personal judgment for official duties—that 
is, he should be willing to resign if it is necessary for him to do so to live up to the 
responsibilities of leadership—and he must have skill in the struggle for power. 120 The 
politician should combine passion and a feeling of responsibility with a sense of proportion 
—passion in devotion to a cause and a sense of proportion developed by establishing some 
distance between himself and others. 121 He must fight vanity and avoid seeking power for 
power’s sake. These attributes, Weber suggests, are most likely to be found among those 
whose economic position is sufficiently secure that they can “live for” politics, not have to 
“live off” it. 122 According to Weber, the prototypical modern politician is the lawyer who 
both is available for service and has the skills required for effective participation in the 
struggle for power. 123 

The functions of the politician are to give direction to policy in a continuing struggle 
with bureaucratic and party officials and to counter the influence of class conflict and 
material interests by giving expression to a common interest underlying the superficial 
perceptions of class interests. In regard to the latter function, Weber differs from Marx in 
believing that divisions of class can be overcome within the capitalist system and that 
workers and entrepreneurs have a common interest in the rationalization of industry. 
Nevertheless, he also recognizes that capitalism has led to the pursuit of material interests (a 
“dance around the golden calf’), has replaced personal relationships with impersonality, 
and has created conflict between those with property and the propertyless. 124 These 
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negative effects have resulted in a degeneration of the national political outlook and the 
subordination of the true function of politics to sectional and class interests. Weber argues 
that politics should be neither merely the pursuit of power nor simply an extension of 
economic activity in the form of class or interest-group activity. Instead, political leadership 
should draw people to an awareness of common interests, including a common interest in 
the perpetuation of capitalism. 

Weber further contends that the honor of the political leader lies in his exclusive personal 
responsibility for what he does. Unfortunately, the ethical bases for the assumption of 
personal responsibility are ambiguous. Weber distinguishes between two kinds of ethics: the 
ethic of ultimate ends and the ethic of responsibility. Under the ethic of ultimate ends, one 
feels responsible only for seeing that the “flame of pure intention” is not quenched and that 
action is taken regardless of the consequences. Under the ethic of responsibility, one is held 
accountable for the foreseeable results of his actions. 125 The ambiguity stems from two 
sources. First, Weber argues, no ethic can tell us to what extent an ethically good purpose 
justifies an ethically dubious means. Second, one must face the reality that some of the tasks 
of politics can be performed only by the use of violence, an ethically dubious means. The 
ambiguity poses a paradox. On the one hand, everything that is striven for through political 
action employing violent means and following an ethic of responsibility endangers the 
salvation of the soul. On the other hand, if one pursues a goal following a pure ethic of 
ultimate ends, the goal itself may be discredited because responsibility for consequences is 
lacking. Weber admits that he cannot prescribe whether one should follow an ethic of 
ultimate ends or an ethic of responsibility, or when one should be followed and when the 
other. He does assert that only when the two supplement each other does one have a calling 
for politics. 126 

Weber’s emphasis on political leadership was prompted, in large part, by his aversion to 
bureaucratic domination. He considered the ideologies of his day (primarily capitalism and 
socialism) to be of small consequence compared to what he perceived to be the nearly 
inexorable process of bureaucratization. Weber argues that bureaucrats will develop 
interests of their own and start to shape policy, increasing the attendant danger that the rule 
of law will be undermined, in the absence of effective political leadership. 127 Weber asserts 
that the official, according to his proper vocation, should not engage in politics; he should 
undertake only the impartial administration of his office. 128 The honor of the civil servant, 
Weber says, is vested in his ability to execute conscientiously the orders of superior 
authorities “exactly as if the order agreed with his own convictions.” 129 If the administrator 
receives orders with which he disagrees, he should make his views known to his superior; 
however, if the superior insists, the administrator must comply to the best of his ability. In 
short, a sense of duty placed above personal opinion should be part of the administrator’s 
ethic and is required for the rule of law. 

The problem arises when the bureaucracy attempts to overstep its rightful functions and 
capabilities. Weber believes bureaucrats to be, like feudal lords, the primary exponents of 
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power and prestige for their own political structure. 130 The aggrandizement of bureaucracy 
can subvert the rule of law, as the bureaucracy, which cannot be inspected and controlled, 
becomes a law unto itself. Moreover, Weber contends that the permanent official is more 
likely to get his way than is his elected or politically appointed superior, who is not likely to 
be a specialist and thus may be at the mercy of his expert subordinate. Knowledge becomes 
an instrument of political power, and secrecy protects the bureaucrat’s monopoly on 
information. 131 

Weber considers the bureaucratic machine to be one of the hardest of social structures to 
destroy. Bureaucracy is the means for achieving rationally ordered societal action. 
Nevertheless, the bureaucrat is also part of a community of functionaries who have an 
interest in seeing that the bureaucratic mechanism continues to function. These officials 
may develop into a status group whose cohesion stems, not from economic interests, but 
from the prestige of a style of life that fosters the values of status, security, and order. 1 ’ 2 
Even more, bureaucrats may become a privileged class and use their positions for personal 
advantage. As a power group, bureaucrats may develop a code of honor that includes not 
only a sense of duty but also a belief in the superiority of their own qualifications. 133 
Indeed, Weber’s bureaucrat is far removed from Hegel’s civil servant as the new guardian of 
the modern state. Once in power, the bureaucracy is difficult to dislodge because few 
among the governed can master the tasks performed by the bureaucracy. Democracy 
requires the prevention of a closed status group of officials from taking power and the 
minimization of the authority of officialdom. But the “leveling” consequences of 
democracy may occur only in regard to the governed rather than to their bureaucratic 
masters, in a process that Weber refers to as “passive democratization.” 134 

What unites Weber’s work and worldview is a deep-felt concern for how “individualistic 
life-conduct of the personality, inherited from the age of liberalism, may be preserved in 
our own highly bureaucratized and thoroughly rationalized Western culture.” 135 The 
central political issue of balancing individualism with bureaucratization translates into the 
question of how to prevent bureaucracy from exceeding its functions or, conversely, how to 
maintain the supremacy of the politician. That is no simple matter. Collegial 
administration is slow and obscures responsibility; a structural separation of powers is 
inherently unstable, and one power is likely to become dominant; amateur administration 
does not provide the requisite expertise; direct democracy is possible only in small groups 
and also does not provide expertise; and representative democracy must rely on political 
parties, which themselves are bureaucratized. Bureaucracy, Weber maintains, can be 
controlled only from the top. Charismatic leadership may be the solution, if there is one. It 
is, at least, the best hope. Politicians are the indispensable counterweight to bureaucracy, 
and both parliamentary and plebiscitary bases of leadership are necessary to prevent rule by 
a clique of political notables and governmental officials who will control the rule of law 
rather than be subject to it. 136 

Nor is the economic sphere immune from possible bureaucratic domination. Such 
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domination, Weber argues, is as likely to be the result of the quest for the bureaucratic 
values of order and security as it is the result of a power drive by bureaucratic officials. 137 
Weber sees the bureaucratic threat in the economic sphere as emanating from two sources: 
socialism, which seeks to replace capitalism with a bureaucratic order; and the possibility 
that the bourgeoisie itself will go “soft” and precipitate a decline in capitalist values. Weber 
argues that socialism will make autonomous economic action subject to the bureaucratic 
management of the state. Economic transactions accomplished by political manipulation 
will replace the rationality and individualism of a capitalist economy. He believes that a 
system of bureaucratic rule is inevitable, but socialism will accelerate the process of 
bureaucratization and thus lead to serfdom. 138 Capitalism also faces dangers from within. 
Ironically, capitalism is itself a prime reason for the bureaucratization that threatens to stifle 
individualism. In addition, capitalism has encouraged the pursuit of material goods and the 
desire for a secure subsistence, which, Weber contends, will result in a “vast army of state 
pensioners and an array of monopolistic privileges,” and in the demise of the 
entrepreneurial spirit of capitalism. 139 

Despite an undeniably pessimistic strain, Weber avoids schemes involving inevitable 
social development or unavoidable historical cycles. There is the notion of a recurrent 
struggle between routinization and charisma. When the world becomes overly 
bureaucratized, the prophets and the Caesars return. The future is thus a field of strategy, 
not a repetition, or unfolding, of the past. Social life is a “polytheism of values” among 
which choices are possible, and charisma, says Weber, is the metaphysical vehicle of human 
freedom. 140 

Conclusion 

The main points of Weber’s substantive sociology may be summarized as follows: 

1. A fundamental dynamic of civilization has been the process of rationalization. 

2. The process of rationalization is reflected in various forms of domination, or exercises 
of power perceived to be legitimate. 

3. The two basic types of domination are domination based on constellations of 
interests and domination based on authority. 

4. Domination based on constellations of interests is manifested in religious and 
economic associations. 

5. Domination based on authority is manifested in the operations of the state and 
bureaucratic organizations. 

6. The legitimacy of domination based on authority is derived from three sources: 
charisma, tradition, and legality. 

7. There has been a general historical trend toward increasing rationality in social 
relationships, but that trend has not been unilinear. Instead, the advance of 
rationalization has been punctuated by outbursts of charisma and reversions to 
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tradition. 

8. Bureaucracy is the dominant organizational form in a legal and rational society, and 
it derives its characteristics—predictability, calculability, and impersonality—as well 
as its sense of justice from the society in which it resides. 

9. Whereas the past has been marked by a struggle between charisma and the forces of 
depersonalization, the future will see a struggle over who will enact the rules in a 
legal-rational society, a struggle that will pit the political leader against the 
professional bureaucrat. 

Although Weber is held in an esteem that approaches reverence, he has not been without 
his critics. Indeed, scarcely a facet of Weber’s work has not been the subject of careful 
scrutiny and, often, intense controversy. There is widespread agreement on one criticism. 
Weber’s writing style is, at best, difficult, and the striking difference between the clarity of 
Weber’s spoken word and the opaqueness of his written word is often noted. 141 Weber 
both defended and explained his sometimes tortured constructions by stating, “Personally I 
am of the opinion that nothing is too pedantic if it is useful in avoiding confusions.” 142 It 
is not clear that Weber avoided confusion, but his writing certainly qualifies as oftentimes 
pedantic. Another general criticism of Weber’s work is his tendency to rely more on 
assertion than on demonstration or proof. This imbalance was probably inevitable given the 
compass of Weber’s interests and the sweep of his ideas. Nonetheless, his dismissal of 
important ideas is, at times, almost casual. For instance, Weber simply rules out some 
forms of democracy as being “impractical,” and popular sovereignty is peremptorily 
reduced to the status of “popular fiction.” 143 

But the bulk of the criticisms have focused on Weber’s methodology, his historical 
analysis, and his analysis of bureaucracy. The critique of Weber’s methodology centers on 
his use of the ideal-type construct. The ideal-type is intended to combine attributes in a 
logically consistent manner. It is to be based on, but not confined to, historical 
manifestations that approximate the ideal-type. There are several problems with Weber’s 
use of the ideal-type construct. One is his occasional use of the construct in a self-serving 
manner. Consider, for instance, Weber’s treatment of the concept of capitalism. 144 He 
defines a particular form of capitalism (an ideal-type, if you will) that has as its essence a 
“spirit” that emphasizes honest accumulation as a “calling,” and he traces the causal roots of 
this brand of capitalism to ascetic Protestantism. Note that this form of capitalism need 
never have actually appeared in its “pure” condition in history—which means that an 
empirical test of the causal relationship is at least inappropriate and perhaps impossible. 
Note, too, that Weber is dealing with a narrowly defined economic phenomenon whose 
relationship to ascetic Protestantism may be more definitional than causal and which 
excludes other forms of economic activity generally considered to be “capitalistic.” Nicos P. 
Mouzelis takes the critique of Weber’s ideal-type a step further, arguing that Weber’s “ideal 
characteristics are not always compatible with one another.” In particular, Mouzelis 
contends that Weber’s ideal-type bureaucracy is not necessarily rational and efficient, and, 
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consequently, Weber’s posited combination of bureaucratic characteristics may not be 
“objectively possible.” 145 Finally, it is argued that the use of ideal-types alone does not 
accomplish Weber’s theory-building objectives. To constitute a theory, it is held, the types 
should be “arranged and classified in a definite order of relationship.” 146 This Weber failed 
to do. 

Weber has also been criticized in regard to his historical analysis. Most of this criticism 
has been directed at his analysis of the causes of capitalism. Although Weber acknowledges 
the likelihood of causal pluralism, his own analysis is largely confined to the influence of 
religious ideas on economic activity. Moreover, while Weber sought to demonstrate that 
ideas preceded interests in the development of capitalism, he does not demonstrate that 
both Calvinism and capitalism were not the product of prior material interests. 147 Finally, it 
is argued that Weber failed to deal with the processes by which the religious ideas of a 
dominant status group actually became an everyday standard of behavior for the common 
man. 148 This omission leaves open the possibility that forces other than religious ideas may 
have been instrumental in giving rise to capitalism, and even to its particular “spirit.” 

Yet all of these criticisms pale in comparison to the reaction to Weber’s formulation of 
the concept of bureaucracy. 149 It has been argued that bureaucracy is not necessarily 
rational, that it may not be efficient, that other forms of organization may well be more 
efficient, and that bureaucracy, by virtue of its structural and procedural complexity, may 
permit, if not encourage, evasions of individual responsibility. 150 A particularly penetrating 
analysis is that of Robert Merton. 151 Merton accepts Weber’s construction of the 
bureaucratic phenomenon, abides by Weber’s ground rules on the intent and use of the 
ideal-type—that it must stand only the test of internal logical consistency or objective 
possibility—and goes to the heart of the Weberian bureaucracy (that is, the impersonal 
application of the rules) in formulating his critique. 

For Merton, the problem of bureaucracy comes in the form of a paradox: The very 
organizational features that Weber thought to be associated with rationality and efficiency 
may instead be associated with irrationality and inefficiency. Merton cites as a case in point 
the consequences of the impersonal application of the rules in a bureaucratic organization. 
The impersonal application of the rules is intended to enhance organizational rationality 
and efficiency by encouraging a high degree of reliability and conformity in the behavior in 
the organization. Problems arise, however, when these traits (reliability and conformity) 
become exaggerated—which, Merton argues, is likely to be the case in bureaucratic 
organizations given a number of specified formal and informal dynamics. As rule 
enforcement assumes increasing significance, the organization develops what Merton refers 
to as a “punctilious adherence to formalized procedures”—more commonly known as “red 
tape.” Eventually, the enforcement of rules becomes an end in itself, which results in a 
“displacement of goals” as an instrumental value (the enforcement of rules) is substituted 
for a terminal value (the accomplishment of organizational goals) as the purpose of 
organizational activity. Organizational rules become “sanctified,” or imbued with a moral 
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legitimacy of their own, and the organization develops rigor mortis and becomes unable to 
adapt to changing circumstances. In sum, Merton argues that bureaucracy contains “the 
seeds of its own destruction” in its emphasis on rules, and that the bureaucratic 
environment itself produces a mentality that encourages the enforcement of rules regardless 
of their consequences for the accomplishment of organizational objectives. 

Still, Weber is likely to remain a subject of both respect and controversy. On matters 
administrative, his particular genius was to place administration in a broad historical 
context and to associate the processes of bureaucratization with the processes of 
rationalization in the Western world. Moreover, Weber associated the mechanisms of 
bureaucracy with familiar concepts of justice, such as due process and equal application of 
the law, thus lending bureaucratic organization a significance that transcends even 
considerations of rationality and efficiency. 


THE LEGACY OF MAX WEBER IN CONTEMPORARY SCHOLARSHIP 
Rethinking Bureaucracy’s Role in Public Administration and Governance 
Jongsoo Park and James F. Comeaux 

Identifying the intellectual space that Max Weber occupies in the current public 
administration literature presents several challenges. Among the most obvious is the fact 
that Weber is the only theorist included in this volume who wrote predominantly in 
German, and translations may not adequately convey the full complexity of his thought. 152 
Another challenge is that Weber made intellectual contributions to a wide array of fields 
from sociology to law, politics, and beyond. We will focus on the area of contribution with 
which Weber is most identified—bureaucracy. In addition, we intend to suggest some areas 
in public administration scholarship (for instance, contract management, network 
management) that have not yet drawn on that bureaucracy literature. 

It has been suggested that the public administration and management literature has 
featured a “bureaucratic paradigm” for several decades. 153 Ever since Weber argued both 
the virtues and challenges of bureaucracy, 154 two predominant avenues of inquiry have 
been pursued in regard to bureaucracy: first, whether there is empirical evidence to support 
the proposition that bureaucracy is an effective and efficient way to administer government; 
and second, how the inherent tension between democracy and bureaucracy is reconciled in 
the study. 

Bureaucracy and Authority 

Bureaucracy is a wide area of study, and there is not always consistency in how scholars 
define it. 155 To take but one example, bureaucracy has been viewed by some public 
administration scholars as antithetical to New Public Management, 156 while others suggest 
that “the spread of ‘New Public Management’ has helped to institutionalize bureaucratic 
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ethos and managerialism in governments around the world,” 157 and still others argue that 
the types of reforms sought by New Public Management can only succeed if there is already 
a functioning Weberian bureaucracy in place. 158 Compounding this lack of scholarly 
agreement on the nature and definition of bureaucracy is the fact that it has become 
synonymous with red tape and inefficiency, despite active defense of bureaucracy’s role. 159 
Indeed, particularly in American literature, bureaucracy is more often a pejorative 
term, 160 whereas the level of antipathy does not appear to be as great in other Western 
countries. 

In American public administration, Woodrow Wilson’s work is viewed as important in 
the development of thought regarding the role of public administration in society. 161 While 
there is scant evidence that Wilson and Weber directly informed each other’s thinking, it is 
clear that they shared common intellectual traditions. 162 A prominent theme evident in 
both of their work is the politics/administration dichotomy. One aspect is the value of 
“neutral competence” and technical superiority of expert bureaucrats, 163 vis-a-vis the level 
of expertise that elected officials are able to attain. 164 One empirical study suggested that 
meritocratic professionalism of public administrators, as proposed by Weber, is one factor 
contributing to higher economic growth rates in developing countries. 165 In a similar vein, 
theorists have argued that impartiality of government institutions, which is a consequence 
of the politics/administration divide, results in a higher level of quality of government. 166 

In addition to the impartiality of bureaucracy, Weber also suggested that it was a rational 
tool for executing the wishes of elected officials. Noting the value of stability and 
predictability of socioeconomic systems, scholars and practitioners have sought to separate 
the discretionary decision making of bureaucrats from the decision making of elected 
officials. This area, again, suggests the pervasiveness of the politics/administration 
dichotomy suggested by both Weber and Wilson. Although a portion of the literature in 
public administration has included the policymaking process, the politics/administration 
dichotomy continues to lead many scholars, especially in public management, to focus 
more on the roles of bureaucrats in and their influence on the implementation and 
evaluation of public programs instead of on policy decision making. Notwithstanding this, 
a number of scholars have observed that as electoral branches abdicate their responsibility to 
perform effectively as deliberative bodies, the unelected members of the bureaucracy often 
fill the void. 167 

Balancing Bureaucracy and Democracy 

Bureaucracy is differentiated from democracy depending on whether the purpose of 
authority is to decide common objectives (democracy) or accomplish given objectives 
(bureaucracy). 168 The democratic institutions of the state have the dominant authority to 
make deliberative decisions about the goals of the state. These institutions provide a 
mechanism of majority rules, qualified by rules protecting freedom of dissent. In contrast, 
bureaucracy has the authority to make “discretionary” decisions for accomplishing goals 
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through the routines of administration. However, in addition to the failure of deliberative 
democratic institutions alluded to above, confining bureaucracy to a more limited role of 
policy implementation rather than of agenda setting has been questioned due to the 
increasing importance of expert bureaucrats in the modern state. 169 

As the balance of power between bureaucrats and elected officials has shifted in the 
governance process in terms of which group is “the actual ruler,” 170 more research and 
debate on the bureaucracy-democracy balance has taken place to address the concerns 
about how democratic institutions can exercise control of the bureaucracy. According to 
Weber, bureaucracy can serve any master, whether authoritarian or democratic. 171 
Bureaucrats make decisions based on their expertise and judgment; accordingly, their 
decisions need to be circumscribed by elected officials to make sure that they carry out the 
directions of the latter rather than formulate policies within the bureaucracy. The fact that 
bureaucrats have interests and power of their own raises the question of how to deal with 
“potential tension among elected officials, bureaucrats, and citizens.” 172 Therefore, 
institutions or structures must be developed to monitor the exercise of political power by 
unelected decision makers who may not be sufficiently responsive to the concerns of elected 
officials or citizens. While some scholars raise concerns that excessive reliance on 
bureaucracy can threaten the legitimacy of democracy systems, literature in political science 
has posited that political control of bureaucracy is effective and demonstrates that 
bureaucracies are highly responsive to political powers. 173 For instance, Furlong suggests 
that senior federal government officials perceive that bureaucratic policymaking 
corresponds closely to the elected policymaking decisions. In his view, the bureaucracy 
faithfully follows the directives of elected officials. He argues that the political influence on 
bureaucracy is less in independent regulatory commissions than in executive agencies. More 
recently still, scholars have used formal models and advances in game theory to shed further 
light on the interplay between delegation of elected branches and control of the 
bureaucracy. 174 

Bureaucracy and the Formulation of Public Policy 

As suggested by the discussion above, the history of public administration in the United 
States and other countries illustrates that, increasingly, there are bureaucratic influences not 
only on the implementation of public policy but also on the formulation of public policy. 
Some scholars argue that having bureaucrats play a primary role in policymaking is a 
natural development, since the complexity of public policy continues to increase and the 
expertise and sheer numbers of bureaucrats outpaces that of elected officials. 175 Weber 
anticipated this possibility when he suggested that bureaucracy expands along with the 
expansion of administrative tasks. 176 The rise of the administrative state has featured 
increasing examples of the bureaucracy’s ability to exercise power in the governance 
process. 177 These experiences foster the belief among some practitioners and scholars that 
bureaucracy is superior to electoral institutions in defining public policy options. 178 On the 
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most basic level, street-level bureaucrats as well as public managers are able to exercise 
significant influence on the implementation of public policies. 179 For instance, by 
examining differences in the influence of political factors on bureaucratic performance, 
Meier and O’Toole found that bureaucratic actors are more influential in determining the 
performance of public education programs than political actors. 180 In a similar fashion, 
Riccucci suggests that discretionary power of street-level bureaucrats is an important factor 
in determining the outcome of the implementation of Michigan’s welfare policies. 181 

In addition to literature on the influence of bureaucratic actors over political actors in 
the administrative process, additional research has examined the increasing involvement of 
bureaucratic actors in the legislative process of policy formulation. 182 Schneider and Jacoby 
found that political factors, such as partisan and ideological makeup of the Congress, had 
limited impact on bureaucratic policymaking in state Medicaid programs. Noting the 
expertise of bureaucrats as the primary source of their political power, Nicholson-Crotty 
and Miller analyzed state legislators’ perceptions of bureaucratic influence on legislative 
outcome to demonstrate that the effectiveness of bureaucratic influences is greater when (1) 
legislators’ terms are limited, (2) legislators and the executive are not divided by political 
party, and (3) bureaucratic agencies are politically independent from the executive. The 
finding that civil servants are able to exert control over public policy, and thus over 
electoral institutions, challenges the primacy of politics doctrine. 183 

Representative Bureaucracy 

To satisfy the need for internal controls over civil servants and the need for aligning 
them with democratic values, representative bureaucracy has been proposed as a viable 
avenue. 184 Contemporary theorists have suggested that representative bureaucracy has the 
potential not only to ensure that various stakeholder groups have equal opportunity to 
participate in policymaking but also further to ensure that a diversity of interests is 
represented in the bureaucracy. 185 One of the questions posed by representative 
bureaucracy is how it can ensure representation of diverse populations while at the same 
time adhering to notions that the civil service appointments should be merit based. 

Challenges for Bureaucracy and Defense of Bureaucracy 

Some scholars have raised concerns about increasing bureaucratization of the governance 
process in the modern society. According to Weber, the primary criterion for determining 
success and failure of bureaucracy is whether bureaucrats follow the directions of their 
elected officials. Bureaucratic adherence to the mandates laid out by elected officials makes 
possible the procedural and institutional rationality that Weber sought. In regard to the 
tension between bureaucracy and democracy, Olsen proposes that criticisms on 
bureaucratic failures take two forms: “that public administration is not bureaucratic enough 
and that it is excessively bureaucratic.” 186 Elements of both can be seen in the literature, 
though there is more emphasis on the latter. The first type of criticism is that public 
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administration does not meet Weber’s vision of bureaucracy. The negative images of civil 
servants—such as inefficiency, incompetence, and rigidity, as well as unresponsiveness and 
lack of accountability to the elected leaders and citizens—reflect the first type of criticism. 
In one study, the managerial mediocrity of public management is demonstrated to have 
strong, negative impacts on productivity and on citizen trust in government. 187 Using a 
national survey of senior managers in city governments, Berman and West describe 
mediocre public managers who do not get the big picture of public policy, hide behind 
rules, focus on promotions rather than on being a good manager, and have gaps in their 
skill inventory. In contrast, other studies have suggested that effective public bureaucracies 

can bridge the tension between bureaucracy and democracy and enhance citizen trust in 
1 

government. 

The second type of criticism leveled against bureaucracy is that bureaucrats tend to 
follow rules too slavishly. 189 Weber anticipated this when he discussed the institutional 
rationality of bureaucracy as a hierarchical, rule-based, and professionally staffed system. 
The procedural and institutional rationality built into the system has been perceived by 
some as establishing barriers to improving productivity of public organizations and policy 
programs. A substantial body of research on “red tape” focuses on the problems associated 
with red tape and personnel rules that constrain the flexibility of bureaucracy. Such 
constraints limit the environmental change available to public administration and weaken 
the positive impacts of bureaucracy on public organizations and policy programs. 
Identifying the negative aspects of rule-bound and hierarchically structured systems of 
bureaucracy, a stream of research has defined bureaucratic red tape as “burdensome 
administrative rules and procedures.” 190 It has been suggested that the pathologies of red 
tape negatively impact the efficiency of administrative processes—for instance, by showing 
the connection between red tape and administrative delays 191 —and to constrain the 
innovativeness of administrative procedures. 192 In addition to the negative impacts on the 
effectiveness of public organizations, research also suggests that red tape has a negative 
effect on the work force in a public agency by increasing the alienation of public managers 
in the workplace. 193 

In contrast, some researchers break from that established viewpoint to examine potential 
benefits of bureaucracy. For instance, one study concluded that hierarchical authority 
served to minimize problems associated with ambiguous goals and to enhance 
organizational effectiveness. 194 A further positive benefit of bureaucracy is the widely held 
belief that bureaucracy operates to reduce uncertainty. 195 Further, it is argued that effective 
public bureaucracies advance liberty and freedom by enforcing uniformity rather than 
stifling liberty. 196 By reducing the arbitrariness that often results from uncertainty, 
bureaucracy plays an important role in the impartial administration of the business of the 
state. 

Bureaucracy and New Public Management 
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Acknowledging the changing nature of the tasks and circumstances that government has 
faced over time, the suitability of Weberian bureaucracy as a traditional way of governing 
society has been challenged in the contemporary public administration literature. Among 
the notable frameworks positioned against the traditional bureaucracy were the proposals 
related to New Public Management. That movement encouraged government reforms 
toward a more “business-like” approach to governing. The principles of that movement 
suggested that better management of public administration was an alternative to 
bureaucracy. 197 Although significant reductions in the size of government during the 
reforming eras were not evidenced, the Classical model of Weberian bureaucracy has been 
changed in response to these and other critiques. Among the changes is a more diffuse and 
decentralized authority for administrative functions. 198 

Considering the tension between bureaucracy and democracy, New Public Management 
has been criticized for its excessive emphasis on efficiency and the lack of concern for 
democratic values. Emphasizing the desirability of bureaucratic responsiveness to masters, 
Denhardt and Denhardt critique the principles of “new public services” with the statement 
that the primary role of civil servants is to preserve citizens’ shared interests and help 
citizens to meet those interests. 199 In an effort to increase citizen involvement in the 
governance process, some argue that public managers’ attitudes toward citizen involvement 
determine the level of citizen involvement in the governance process. 200 These findings 
provide predictions on how well and under which conditions civil servants are responsive to 
their elected officials and citizens. 

Emerging Bureaucracy Scholarship: Networks and Contracting Out 

In addition to increasing concerns relating to the interaction between bureaucracy and 
democratic decision making, another emerging area of study is the nature of collaboration 
within inter-organizational networks 201 and how those relate to bureaucracy. Will networks 
emerge as an alternative governance mechanism to bureaucracy, or will bureaucracy adapt 
to meet the needs such networks demand in terms of coordination, cooperation, and 
collaboration? Considering the nature of recent policy problems, which are more frequently 
characterized as “wicked,” 202 public administration has adopted several alternative ways of 
managing public service delivery systems, ranging from vertical and horizontal integrations 
to contracting out and networked governance. While vertical integration of different 
functions and tasks is related to government decisions about whether they should produce 
certain services (make decisions), horizontal integrations are more relevant to government 
decisions about whether they should contract out for the provision of services (buy 
decisions). The option to make a decision relies primarily on hierarchy, whereas the option 
to buy is more dependent on markets. Beyond the make-or-buy selection of government’s 
strategic decisions, allying with other actors or relying on networked relations has been 
considered an alternative to institutional configurations, which may replace or alter the 
hierarchical bureaucratic system of public administration. 203 Using a national survey of city 
managers’ outsourcing decisions in local governments’ public service delivery, the authors 
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suggest that direct public provision, intergovernmental cooperation, and contracting out 
with for-profits and nonprofits are frequently used by local governments, and the selection 
of any of these options is determined by transaction costs and relevant asset specificity. In 
contrast to the suggestion that the bureaucratic system is likely to be replaced by networks, 
it has been observed that it is more often the case that bureaucracies are not replaced, but 
rather represent an additional layer in the complex web of the networks. 204 

The increase in interactions and exchanges between public sector organizations and for- 
profit and nonprofit sectors raises the necessity of reconsidering classical concepts of 
bureaucracy, such as authority, accountability, and institutional and procedural rationality. 
Although Weber observed that the complexity of modern society increased, the framework 
he laid out could not contemplate the magnitude of those changes. Before the rapid 
expansion of the inter-organizational nature of the governance process, the public 
administration literature attempted to analyze and apply the essence of Weberian 
bureaucracy to the contextual setting of a single organization and a stable environment. As 
inter-organizational relations continue to expand, both bureaucracy scholars and 
practitioners will need to come to terms with challenges to the legitimacy and rationality of 
and decision making by civil servants. Among the most important issues that need to be 
confronted is how authority is circumscribed for a bureaucracy operating in the context of 
networks. Further, how can measures of accountability be adapted to the network context? 
Some theory has emerged on the interplay between bureaucracy and network management. 
For example, Wachhaus criticizes the use of the language and framework of hierarchical 
bureaucratic systems as inappropriate for analyzing the inter-organizational networks in the 
public sector. 205 Instead, he proposes the advantage of applying an anarchist perspective in 
understanding networks in three domains: their formation, stability, and accountability. 

In an effort to reduce costs and improve the efficiency and effectiveness of public 
services, public administration has engaged in a variety of contractual relationships to 
transfer tasks, functions, and responsibilities from government agencies to private business 
firms and nonprofit organizations. This change in the manner in which public services are 
provided reverses historical trends in government that resulted in the expansion of the 
bureaucratic state. As a result, the power and influence of government agencies on 
controlling and managing transactions of public service production and delivery may 
diminish as well. The current environment discourages integration and merging of 
production and distribution of public services in the hierarchical and rule-based systems of 
government agencies. The increasing transfer of tasks and functions from state to nonstate 
actors implies that the responsibilities and accountabilities of producing and delivering 
public services will become dispersed between contracting partners. Indeed, one of the 
fundamental challenges of outsourcing government services is the threat that it poses to 
bureaucratic accountability. 206 In addition, the growing involvement of nongovernmental 
actors in the operation of public service delivery systems raises the question about the extent 
of the shift of authority and responsibility from governmental to nongovernmental actors. 
It is evident that while public managers may move from directly managing provision of 
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services to managing contracts for the provision of services, there will still be a need for 
oversight by bureaucracy. 

There are some empirical studies and theoretical developments that reflect these changes 
in the provision of public services. For instance, researching the interplay between private 
provision of services with notions of accountability, Moulton and Feeney test the model of 
public service in the public sector and conclude that private actors’ understanding of public 
values can help to advance the public good even though the delivery of public services is 
primarily dependent on private vendors instead of public providers. 207 In regard to the 
relationship between the involvement of nongovernmental actors and the desirability of 
bureaucracy, DeHart-Davis proposes an interesting theory of “green tape” and effective 
rules as an alternative to “red tape.” 208 Her research contributes to understanding how the 
mix of technical proficiency of bureaucrats and stakeholder cooperation can help to design 
and implement effective rules in the bureaucratic systems as a remedy to the pathologies of 
red tape. 

Conclusion 

Nearly a century has passed since Weber made his contributions to understanding the 
development of bureaucracy and the modern administrative state. While many criticisms 
have been leveled at Weber’s views on bureaucracy, there are many scholars who continue 
to build on the framework he provided. Like it or not, bureaucracy is very much a feature 
of any modern and large organization, whether public, nonprofit, or private. Discarding 
Weber’s theories about bureaucracy is tantamount to throwing out the baby with the 
bathwater. Instead, we need to focus on theory that increases our understanding of the 
vertical and horizontal mechanisms through which public, private, and nonprofit actors 
interact. 
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2 Frederick W. Taylor 


The Man, the Method, the Movement 
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A s was the case with the writings of Max Weber, a question likely to occur to the reader 
on first encountering the works of Frederick Taylor is why they should be included in 
a text on public administration. It would seem to be anomalous, at least on the surface, that 
an author who was almost exclusively concerned with private-sector management should be 
included in a volume dealing with the public sector. 

The reason for doing so is that the definition of the field of public administration widely 
accepted in Taylor’s day encouraged, indeed demanded, such an inclusion. That definition 
was founded on the premises that administration should be separated from political and 
policy concerns, and that administrators should be limited to, in Woodrow Wilson’s words, 
“the detailed and systematic execution of public law.” It was argued that taking politics out 
of administration isolated a generic administrative function—namely, the appropriate 
ordering of means to given ends. Accordingly, it was permissible to search in the private 
sector, and even in other constitutional systems, for general administrative techniques that 
could be used to enhance efficiency in the operation of American government and curtail 
the corruption and nepotism characteristic of the American public sector in the nineteenth 
century. To be sure, this presentation of what dominated administrative thought before the 
Second World War dates from the postwar period. In the early 1910s Morris Cooke, an 
acquaintance of Taylor, was very much against severing politics from efforts to improve 
municipal management, and Taylor backed him on this. And Wilson’s ideas about the 
application of business principles to public agencies were in the 1880s and 1890s not as 
well known as, for instance, Henry Metcalfe’s idea that public organizations require 
different structural and decision-making arrangements simply because they dealt not only 
with demands for efficiency but also with expectations of legal accountability. 1 
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With this charge of limiting corruption and nepotism, attention naturally turned to the 
techniques of Scientific Management, which were directly concerned with the question of 
efficiency and had achieved a large measure of public notoriety, if not always acclaim. 
Scientific Management attracted the enthusiastic support of many in government who 
believed that those techniques could be applied in the public sector. Taylor himself thought 
the techniques of Scientific Management to be applicable to the public sector since, in his 
judgment, the average public employee did little more than one-third to one-half of a good 
day’s work. 2 

Thus, the reason for the inclusion of a review of Taylor’s works in this volume is that 
Scientific Management was perceived as a way to achieve greater efficiency in the 
management of the public business. But this perception simply transforms an apparent 
anomaly into an irony. The irony is that a movement seen by most as a series of expedients 
to improve efficiency was regarded by its originator as primarily a mechanism for social 
reform. Taylor saw Scientific Management as a “mental revolution” in which a “scientific” 
approach could be brought to bear not only on the performance of physical tasks but also 
on all social problems. Only the larger frame of social reform can explain the evangelical 
zeal of the adherents of Scientific Management and the passion of the opposition. Not only 
do Taylor’s ideas continue to have appeal in business management and in public 
administration, but they actually have drawn increased scholarly attention in the past 
twenty years. 3 

In this chapter, Taylor as a man and Scientific Management as both a method and a 
movement are discussed. We pay more attention to Taylor’s life than is the case for most 
authors in this volume because of the intimate relationships among the man, his methods, 
and the movement, as Taylor’s virtues, as well as his vices, are reflected in Scientific 
Management. Indeed, it has been Taylor’s fate to be stereotyped as an “obsessive, 
compulsive character, driven by a relentless need to tie down and master almost every 
aspect of his life.” 4 This image, however, has been significantly amended in the past two 
decades. 5 On methods, we consider time-and-motion studies, wage-incentive schemes, and 
functional organization as three of the primary emphases in the techniques of Scientific 
Management. On the movement, we look at efforts to spread the gospel of Scientific 
Management and some of the controversy that surrounded those efforts. 

Life 

Frederick W. Taylor was born in Philadelphia on March 22, 1856, into an upper- 
middle-class family with deep roots in American culture and a strong religious heritage. His 
father, Franklin, was a fourth-generation English Quaker, and his mother, Emily, a sixth- 
generation English Puritan. Franklin earned an undergraduate and a master’s degree from 
Princeton University and was an attorney in Philadelphia. He was something of a 
gentleman of leisure, however, and did not actively practice his profession, pursuing, 
instead, his interests in literature and history. He has been described as “devoid of 
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aggressiveness and combativeness,” and litde of the father was to be found in the son. 6 

But Taylor’s mother apparently exerted a powerful influence on her son. Emily Winslow 
Taylor’s character reflected her Puritan background, which “fostered a bold sense of 
inquiry, dissatisfaction, revolt, a new vision, discipline, and a passion for making the new 
vision prevail.” 7 All these attributes were to be found in Emily Taylor and later, even more 
decidedly, in her son Frederick. Emily was an expert linguist, an abolitionist, and a feminist 
whose home in Germantown became a salon for innovators and reformers. Whereas 
Franklin appears to have played a relatively minor role in the rearing of Frederick and his 
brother and sister, Emily was a major force, presiding over her children’s education and 
running a household described as “a thing ruled regular.” 8 

As a child, Frederick Taylor demonstrated little interest in his parents’ social and 
philosophical concerns. The family lived in England, France, and Germany between 1868 
and 1871, but the only apparent effects of this itinerant experience on Frederick were that 
he developed a lasting aversion to travel and a similarly lasting dislike for Germans. 9 
Although the young Frederick was rather austere in his personal life, he had a love of 
games; this combination of control and playfulness was carried, in somewhat changing 
measure, throughout his lifetime. He was active in sports as a child and later participated in 
crew, baseball, 10 skating, and gymnastics while at Phillips Exeter Academy. Taylor was also 
a member of the Young America Cricket Club and an avid tennis player, playing on the 
winning team in the U.S. Fawn Tennis Doubles Championship in 1881. In the late 1890s, 
he developed an interest in golf and played daily. 11 

Sports were not Taylor’s only extracurricular activity: He also sang tenor in the choral 
society and developed a reputation for his female impersonations on the stage. 12 
Nonetheless, there was usually a sense of purposefulness to Taylor’s play. His interest in 
mechanical inventions, for instance, was manifested in his sports activities. Among his 
inventions were a spoon-shaped handle for a tennis racket, a two-handled putter (later 
outlawed), and a method of tightening tennis nets with an iron socket. 13 

As a student, Taylor proved to be more diligent than brilliant, but he achieved generally 
good results. At age sixteen, he entered Phillips Exeter Academy to prepare for the study of 
law, and, though demonstrating a rebellious spirit—evidenced by his being caught reading 
a book during chapel and cheating on an exam—he worked hard and earned good marks. 14 
Near the end of his time at Exeter, however, Taylor suffered from a vision problem that his 
parents attributed to studying too much by kerosene lamp. The result was that, though he 
had planned to study law and had passed the Harvard University entrance examination 
with honors, he decided not to pursue that course. Instead, in an abrupt and curious 
change of direction, Taylor chose to become an apprentice machinist at the Enterprise 
Hydraulic Works, a small firm in Philadelphia where he spent four years. Thus, from a 
budding lawyer, a prospective engineer was born. 

After serving his apprenticeship at Enterprise Hydraulic, Taylor assumed a position as an 
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ordinary laborer at the Midvale Steel Works. The choice proved to be a fortunate one. 
Midvale, at that time, was owned by a friend of the Taylor family and run by William 
Sellers, an innovative engineer who took a personal interest in Taylor’s development. At 
Midvale, Taylor progressed through the stages of an ordinary laborer’s advancement, but at 
a pace seldom achieved by the ordinary laborer. He worked originally as a time clerk and 
machinist, became a gang boss after two months, and was chief engineer after only six years 
at Midvale. 

It was at Midvale that the rudimentary concepts of Scientific Management began to 
form in Taylor’s mind. As a laborer, he had identified with the workman and his mores, 
including sympathy for a practice Taylor would later resoundingly condemn: “systematic 
soldiering,” or informal output restrictions imposed by the work group. When Taylor 
assumed managerial status, however, his outlook and identifications changed markedly. 
Perhaps influenced by class-related misconceptions about laborers held at the time among 
managers, businessmen, and engineers, Taylor assumed that workmen had insufficient 
mental capacities, and he liked to re-educate managers to make them “not self-interested, 
good, cooperative and noble organization men.” 15 Affixing his primary loyalty to 
management, Taylor launched a concerted attack on systematic soldiering. His supervisory 
style was authoritarian in nature, and he became known as something of a “holy terror” in 
his relationships with his men—which at one point grew so touchy that Taylor exchanged 
physical threats with some members of his work group. 16 

Taylor’s attempts to combat systematic soldiering led him to institute two important 
components of what he called “shop management” but became known as Scientific 
Management 17 : time-and-motion studies and a piecework incentive plan. Taylor 
reorganized the toolroom, standardized the tools, and created five positions that were the 
precursors of “functional foremen”: an instruction card clerk, a time clerk, an inspector, a 
gang boss, and a shop disciplinarian. In addition, Taylor began his study of metal cutting, 
which would eventually consume twenty-five years of experimentation. 

While at Midvale, Taylor also found time to take up the study of engineering. He 
negotiated a rather unusual arrangement with the Stevens Institute, at which he actually 
appeared only to take examinations. 18 He received a degree in mechanical engineering from 
Stevens in 1883. Ironically, in light of his career interests, Taylor received little training in 
mathematics or accounting; he later remedied these deficiencies by hiring competent 
mathematicians to assist him and by teaching himself the basics of accounting. In 1886, 
Taylor joined the American Society for Mechanical Engineering, beginning a long and 
fruitful relationship that would see the association serve as a public forum for the 
presentation of most of Taylor’s ideas on Scientific Management. Taylor would later serve 
as president of the society. 

In 1890, Taylor left a successful career at Midvale and entered into what were probably 
the most difficult years of his life. While at Midvale, Taylor had made some contacts with 
the navy, which led to an association with a group called the Manufacturing Investment 
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Company, a wood pulp and paper manufacturing firm that held a patent on a process for 
manufacturing wood pulp from lumber mill by-products. His venture into management 
was not entirely successful, for Taylor, as was his wont, was apparently concerned more 
about improving productivity than about advancing the financial position of the firm. 
What Taylor did develop while he was with Manufacturing Investment was a deep distrust 
of big business, which was to have a lasting impact, shaping his later programs of social 
reform. 19 

Taylor left Manufacturing Investment in 1893 to become a consulting engineer, 
introducing various aspects of his evolving management theories in a number of firms. This 
period of his life was marked less by success in consulting than by a coming together of 
most of the major elements of Scientific Management. In 1895, Taylor presented his first 
report to the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, a paper titled “A Piece Rate 
System.” 20 Although, as the title suggests, Taylor proposed a new wage-incentive scheme, 
he was more concerned with the system of management than with the scheme embedded in 
it. Also during this period, he made a series of investments that formed the basis of his 
personal wealth and subsequently enabled him to devote most of his time to promoting 
Scientific Management. 

In 1898, Taylor took a position with Bethlehem Steel Company, which would prove to 
be a most productive association. While at Bethlehem, Taylor installed a system of 
production management and functional supervision that incorporated many of the basic 
ideas of Scientific Management. He also collaborated on the invention of a high-speed tool 
steel, later touted as the most important machine tool invention of Taylor’s lifetime. 21 The 
money received from the patent on this process was the largest single increment to Taylor’s 
personal fortune. Following a dispute with management, he was fired and left Bethlehem in 
1901. He spent the rest of his life basically as a publicist, educator, and social reformer in 
advancing the cause of Scientific Management, and his attentions shifted, accordingly, from 
the technical aspects of Scientific Management to its social implications. His family life 
became more important as well, for he and his wife Louise, whom he had married May 3, 
1884, adopted three orphaned children. 22 

Over his lifetime, Taylor developed a philosophy of life, work, and society that shaped 
his approach to the development of a science of management. Although he himself scorned 
formal religion, his view of life reflected his Quaker and Puritan background. Taylor’s 
grand aim was control—he believed that hard work yields morality and that weaknesses 
must be curbed by doing what is right. 23 Character is developed and reinforced by doing 
things that are tiresome, monotonous, and unpleasant. 24 This set of beliefs, plus Taylor’s 
distrust of anything not based on provable facts, determined both the focus of his science of 
management and the methods he employed in elaborating it. This basic philosophy was 
also reflected in Taylor’s disciplined lifestyle: he dressed only for utility; he did not drink 
alcohol, coffee, or tea; and even his approach to pastimes, as we have seen, was highly 
structured. 23 It has been said that the aesthetic was not in Taylor’s blood; if he even had a 
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concept of beauty, it was probably based on the elimination of the superfluous. 26 

Taylor’s attitude toward life was also reflected in his attitude toward work. Though he 
reportedly had a strong personal distaste for manual labor, he described his years as an 
apprentice and the winter of 1895, which was spent cutting metal, as the happiest of his 
life. 27 Taylor was both celebrated and condemned for his often tactless and cold-blooded 
references to workingmen, but he had a respect for, and identification with, the workman. 
Indeed, Taylor purposely adopted the lifestyle and habits of the worker, including a 
penchant for swearing, which sometimes caused him difficulty in more formal circles. 28 

Taylor’s approach to Scientific Management constituted a harsher critique of 
management than of the workers. 29 He felt that management was the basic cause of 
inefficiency, since it had not assumed its fair share of responsibility for the design and 
performance of work and since it was often not willing to share profit gained by applying 
scientific management. 30 Thus, workers “soldiered” because management had not 
performed its functions properly. Taylor’s attitude toward the workman can perhaps be 
more appropriately characterized as one of noblesse oblige than as castigation. Comparing 
college professors to workingmen, he claimed, “We are all made of the same clay, and 
essentially of the same mental as well as physical fibre.” 31 Taylor thought education as a 
gentleman demanded actual experience as well as respect both for a day’s work and the men 
who do it. He ranked character, common sense, and education—in that order—as the 
elements of a good man. 32 

As a social reformer, Taylor is probably best described as a “conservative radical.” He was 
surely inclined to the radical viewpoint, as evidenced by his distrust of big business, his 
scathing criticism of management practices, and his opposition to capitalism that was 
devoid of human consideration and characterized by financial privilege. 33 Yet Taylor 
rejected socialism, felt that labor unions had outlived their usefulness, and had little 
sympathy for what he called the “semiphilanthropic” gestures of the labor reformers of his 
day. 34 Though Taylor would later be identified with the Progressive movement, his direct 
concerns never extended much beyond the shop level, and his interest in the “labor 
problem” developed rather late in his career. 

In assessing Frederick Taylor as a man, one derives a lasting impression of basic dualities 
and conflict. His passion for games versus his dedication to hard work and discipline, his 
tactless references to workmen versus his deliberate adoption of their lifestyle, his passion 
for order versus a personal habit of leaving things laying about, his plague of nightmares 
versus his preoccupation with control, his distaste for manual labor versus his reported 
pleasure in doing it, his dislike of clerical routines versus his praise of the monotonous 
grind, the incidents of rebellious behavior at Exeter versus his concern for character and 
integrity—all illustrate the dualities and suggest the conflicts. In sum, Taylor’s personal life 
was characterized by tension and inner turmoil. We can only guess at how this influenced 
his family life. Throughout their marriage, Louise suffered from multiple illnesses that 
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required Frederick’s attention. Whether he was the cause of her illnesses is a matter for 
conjecture, but it has been reported that “Louise . . . experienced a seemingly miraculous 
recovery after his death.” 35 Taylor has been described as a man marked by an excess of his 
virtues, but he was also a man apparently engaged in a struggle against a perceived inner 
weakness, in which a frenzy for order was a counterpart of the disorder within him. 36 And 
Taylor the man had an integral impact on Scientific Management as a method and as a 
movement. 

The Method 

Taylor identifies the basic social problem of his day as inefficiency. His objective is to 
increase efficiency by capitalizing on the difference between what can be done by a “first- 
class” man and by an ordinary worker, in the process producing both higher wages for 
workers who choose to participate in the system and lower labor costs for management. 

Taylor blames both management and the worker for inefficiency but reserves his sternest 
criticism for management, which, he contends, is responsible for nine-tenths of the 
problem. 37 Management, Taylor charges, is deficient both in terms of its lack of knowledge 
as to what constitutes a proper day’s work and in its indifference to proper managerial 
practices. The worker contributes to the problem of inefficiency through systematic 
soldiering, or the purposeful and organized restriction of output. 38 But even here, Taylor 
lays the ultimate blame at the doorstep of management, whose ignorance and indifference 
encourage systematic soldiering on the part of the workmen. 

Taylor argues that traditional styles of management, which employ a driving method of 
supervision (a combination of authoritarian rule and physical compulsion) and an incentive 
system (piecework) that discourages efficiency by lowering rates of compensation as 
productivity increases, combine to foster systematic soldiering. Even under the best of 
previous managerial practices—initiative and incentive management—Taylor contends that 
too much responsibility is placed on the worker and too little on management. Under 
initiative and incentive management, a worker is simply hired and sent out to perform 
specified tasks with little in the way of instruction or guidance from management; all too 
often, the result is inefficiency, since the worker is not likely to know how best to perform 
his assigned tasks. Taylor characterizes initiative and incentive management as a “lazy 
manager’s philosophy,” in which management has shirked its primary responsibilities in 
regard to job design. 39 

To correct these deficiencies, Taylor proposes an approach to management embodying a 
radically altered division of responsibilities between management and workers. 
Management is to assume a much larger portion of the burden and is to take primary 
responsibility for a scientific search for the best way of performing organizational tasks. 

Taylor argues that there are two kinds of workmen: first class and second class. A first- 
class workman is both able and willing to do a task efficiently, and Taylor maintains that 
every man is a first-class workman at some kind of work. A second-class worker, in contrast, 
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is physically able to perform a task but will not do so because he is lazy. 40 Taylor has little 
patience with, or sympathy for, a second-class workman—as he puts it, Scientific 
Management has no place for a bird who can sing, but won’t. 41 It is management’s 
responsibility to locate or develop first-class workmen, place them in positions suitable to 
their talents, provide them with good working conditions and appropriate implements, and 
give them detailed instructions on the best method of performing their tasks. 42 

All of this responsibility is to be based on the development of a science of management 
that is to replace rules of thumb passed on from workman to workman. Taylor’s objective is 
to seek, coordinate, and systematize knowledge, and, by processes of observation, 
comparison, and abstraction, to deduce general laws of management. 43 This scientific 
endeavor is to concentrate on two kinds of experiments—the control and operation of 
machines and the standardization of human actions—with the intent of making man as 
predictable and efficient as the machines he tends. 

Although Taylor believes it both advisable and necessary to use the knowledge of the 
workers in regard to the performance of their tasks, he does not consider them capable of 
developing a science of management themselves. Instead, Taylor charges management with 
the basic responsibility for developing the required science. In other words, management 
must first make itself efficient before expecting efficiency from the workers. Once the 
proper method—which includes identification of the most useful and efficient production 
procedures at the workfloor level—has been determined, workers are simply responsible for 
implementing it. Authority is to be exercised through an unveiling of scientific laws, not as 
an expression of arbitrary rule, but Scientific Management is to be implemented through 
enforced standardization of methods, enforced adoption of the best implements, and 
enforced cooperation between and among management and workers. 44 

Taylor summarizes this approach in his famous statement of the principles of Scientific 
Management, which are as follows: 

1. The development of a science of management 

2. The selection and training of the workman 

3. Bringing science and the workman together 

4. An equal division of work and responsibility between management and worker 45 

Thus, under Scientific Management, a skill formation program, 46 science would replace 
rules of thumb, harmony would replace discord, cooperation would replace individualism, 
maximum output would replace restricted output, and each workman would be developed 
to his greatest efficiency and prosperity. 47 In sum, Taylor’s management approach was to 
be “founded on commitment to science and friendly cooperation .” 48 

In pursuit of these objectives, Taylor devoted most of his productive lifetime to the quest 
for a science of management. In the course of this quest, Taylor discovered or implemented 
a series of innovations pertaining to the machinery of production, the organizational 
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environment, and the people who used the machines and populated the organizations. 
While important, some of these developments—such as the invention of mechanical 
devices, the development of cost accounting techniques, machine-room layout and design, 
purchase and storage methods, tool standardization and toolroom reorganization, and 
mnemonic classification systems—fall beyond the purview of the present discussion, in 
which we concentrate instead on three central components of Taylor’s Scientific 
Management: time-and-motion studies, wage-incentive systems, and functional 
organization. 

Time-and-Motion Studies 

As stated earlier, Taylor believed that the basic causes of inefficiency are management’s 
ignorance about the proper time required to perform a task and the systematic soldiering by 
workmen that such ignorance encourages. Accordingly, a primary task for Scientific 
Management is to establish appropriate standards for task performance. These standards are 
to be based on scientific investigations of tasks performed using optimal methods rather 
than simple observations of actual performance in the workplace. The intent, thus, is not to 
measure the actual performance of the average workman but to determine what a first-class 
workman could do employing scientifically determined techniques. 49 

The primary tool of analysis in these investigations is the time-and-motion study, in 
which the general procedure is to break down physical activities into their component 
parts, specify the optimal routine for the performance of each component part, and 
discover the most efficient method for recombining the parts into the more complex task. 
Taylor was not the first to ponder this. A century earlier, Adam Smith had considered the 
benefits of division of labor that included saving time, increasing dexterity of laborers, and 
—through the use of machines—increased productivity. 50 

More specifically, time-and-motion studies involve the following steps: 

1. The worker is provided with the best implements, appropriately placed. 

2. The task is analyzed and divided into elementary units. 

3. Useless movements are discovered and discarded. 

4. With the aid of a stopwatch, the analyst studies a skilled workman performing the 
task to discover the quickest and best method for making each elementary 
movement. Such investigation is to be guided by a series of “principles” of physical 
activity—for example, the two hands should begin and complete their motions at the 
same time; the two hands should not be idle at the same time except during periods 
of rest; and the motions of the arms should be made in opposite and symmetrical 
directions and should be made simultaneously. 

5. The elementary movements of the task are grouped in an appropriate sequence to 
maximize overall efficiency of task performance. 

6. The proper method of task performance is described and recorded, and the time 
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required to perform the task is determined. 

7. An allowance is made for unavoidable delays. (Based on his investigations, Taylor 
asserts that 20-27 percent should be added to the actual working time to allow for 
unavoidable delays.) 

8. Allowance should be made for the time it takes a new employee to learn the job. 

9. Allowance should be made for rests—that is, how many there should be and how 
long they should be required for a worker to recover from physical fatigue. 51 

The product of time-and-motion studies is thus a specification of the nature of a task, 
the best method of performing it, and the time required for the performance of the task, 
accounting for the capacity, speed, and durability of the worker. Since no two workmen 
work at exactly the same speed, performance standards should be set somewhere between 
the performance of a first-class man and the performance of an average man, and the 
standards should be gradually increased as the worker becomes more familiar with the 
system. 

Once the basic time-and-motion study was performed, instruction cards containing the 
procedures derived were used in the training of other workers. The instructions contained 
on these cards were often set forth in exquisite detail. For instance, the instructions for the 
operation of a lathe consisted of 183 steps, all of which were to be accomplished in the 
manner specified and in the order listed. 52 Taylor’s suggested procedure is to choose one 
man and allow him to work under the new system at a higher rate of pay. Other workers 
are expected to come voluntarily into the program as its attractions became apparent. 

Although Taylor sought the “one best way” of performing various physical tasks, he 
never asserted that time-and-motion studies were an exact science. Instead, he felt that 
“laws” relating to human beings were subject to greater variability than those relating to 
physical things, and he reportedly could be content with “good enough” while still 
searching for the “best.” 53 In this willingness to compromise, we can recognize a primitive 
version of Herbert Simon’s bounded rationality. Thus, standards established through time- 
and-motion studies are to be accepted only conditionally, but they are not to be altered 
unless a new method of performing the task is discovered. This strict adherence is required 
to prevent arbitrary changes in standards as productivity increases. Taylor felt that such 
changes had served as a disincentive under previous managerial practices, as workers were 
penalized by lower marginal rates of compensation when productivity increased to 
unexpected levels. 54 The trick, of course, is to establish correct standards in the first place 
and then stick to them. 

Wage-Incentive Systems 

The distinguishing feature of Taylor’s incentive system is the prior establishment of 
standards of work performance through time-and-motion studies. Consequently, Taylor 
felt that the actual method of reward—be it day work, piecework, task work with a bonus, 
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or differential piecework—was a relatively unimportant part of the system. In his opinion, 
factors such as special incentives, higher wages, shorter working hours, better working 
conditions, and individual rewards for the worker based on performance would all 
overshadow the importance of the specific method of payment. 

Taylor’s basic approach to incentives is, first, to give each worker a definite task with 
detailed instructions and an exact time standard for the performance of each element of the 
task. When this task assignment process has been accomplished, the worker is to be paid 
extraordinary wages—which Taylor called the “premium wage system,” foreshadowing 
performance pay 55 —for performing the task in the allotted time but ordinary wages if the 
time allotment is exceeded. As noted, Taylor felt that the primary failing of previous 
incentive systems had been that they did not start with a sure knowledge of the time 
required to perform a task. Consequently, workers were encouraged to soldier either if 
standards were based on actual performance or, as was the case in some incentive schemes, 
if standards were increased as the workers produced more. 

Taylor also objected to gain-sharing plans, such as those proposed by Towne and Halsey, 
which provided that, when work was done in a shorter time and at a reduced cost, the gain 
in profits was to be shared in a prescribed ratio between management and the workers. 56 
Taylor argued that such plans shared a common failure in not establishing objective 
performance standards. In addition, he felt that these plans were deficient in that they did 
not recognize the personal contribution of each worker, and that the delay between 
performance and reward reduced the plan’s ability to motivate the worker to produce more. 
Thus, he would have incentives based on prior standards of work performance, so that each 
worker would be rewarded on an individual basis and performance would be linked 
immediately (daily) to reward. 

Although Taylor thinks the particular system of payment to be relatively unimportant, 
he generally supports the differential rate system he had devised while at Midvale. Under 
the differential rate system, the worker is assigned a clearly defined task, with a specified 
time allowed to perform the task. The task assignment, according to Taylor, should be 
made so difficult that it can be accomplished only by a first-class worker in the time 
specified. If the worker fails to perform the task in the required time, or if there are 
imperfections in the work performed, the pay rate is set at a level that is scarcely an 
ordinary day’s pay. This base rate is to be determined by an analysis of payment for similar 
work in the relevant labor market. 

If the worker accomplishes the task in the specified time without imperfections, a bonus 
of 30-100 percent of the base pay is earned, the specific amount of the bonus being 
dependent on the work involved: 30 percent of base pay for routine shop work; 50-60 
percent for labor requiring severe bodily exertion and fatigue; 70-80 percent for jobs 
requiring special skill; and 80-100 percent for work involving both skill and physical 
exertion. 57 Taylor also advises against paying the worker too much, since this only results in 
demoralizing the worker, discouraging thrift, and encouraging the worker to look for the 
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opportunity to work less. 

Thus, under Taylor’s incentive system, as in other pay schemes, success is rewarded by 
higher pay, and failure is penalized by financial loss. Nevertheless, his system is 
distinguished from others because it is based on prior knowledge of what constitutes a good 
day’s work. Given this knowledge, management is protected, since it is not likely to 
encounter unexpectedly high labor costs resulting from unanticipated increases in 
productivity, and the worker is protected—and thus not encouraged to soldier—since the 
work standards will not be changed in the absence of the discovery of a new way of doing 
the work. 

Functional Organization 

Taylor’s prescriptions for organizational structure were a radical departure from previous 
practices. Previously, the military model of organization had prevailed, stressing unity of 
command at each level of the organization and culminating in a single executive body at 
the apex of an organizational pyramid. Under this arrangement, the foreman was 
responsible for a wide range of functions, including hiring, training, supervising, and firing 
his subordinates. Foremen were often hired on a contract basis and simply charged with 
getting the work done, with little direction from management. 58 

Taylor believed this arrangement to be deficient in two regards: First, it demanded an 
undue amount of technical expertise from top management; second, it expected too much 
from the foreman and, as a result, effectively precluded direct control by management over 
the workers. Consequently, he proposes both a decentralization of authority from general 
management and a centralization of authority from the foreman. The new locus of 
authority and responsibility is to be the planning department. In the process, Taylor divides 
the tasks previously performed by the foreman, allocating them to a number of “functional 
foremen.” 

The decentralizing aspect of Taylor’s functional organization is the establishment of a 
cadre of technical experts in positions of power in the organization. This power is not to be 
fixed at the top level of the organization but in a planning department, and authority is to 
be exercised on the basis of knowledge, not mere position. The experts in the planning 
department are to be relatively free from bureaucratic controls exercised from above. 
Organizational executives are to limit themselves to handling problems that cannot be 
handled in the planning department. Top executives are to have a general knowledge of all 
the steps necessary in the accomplishment of organizational tasks, and they are to stay 
apprised of the character and fitness of important men working under them. But 
operational control for top executives is to be based on the “exception principle.” 59 That is, 
the executive is to receive condensed reports of organizational activities and to concern 
himself only with exceptions from normal performance. 

Functionalization also means centralization to the extent that some activities previously 
performed by the foreman are to be elevated to the planning department to establish 
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management’s central responsibilities in the areas of job design and planning and to 
institute direct managerial control over the workers. The planning department, consistent 
with its importance in Taylor’s scheme of things, is assigned a wide range of functions, 
including performing time-and-motion studies, maintaining proper inventory levels, 
providing for the maintenance of equipment, analyzing orders for machines or work, and 
establishing a system of classification for materials and equipment. Although Taylor is not 
very precise on the point, the department is to be composed of a number of offices, such as 
a time-study office, a pay department, an information bureau, an employment bureau, and 
a rush-order department. 60 

Four of Taylor’s functional foremen are to be assigned to the planning department: the 
route clerk, the instruction card man, the time clerk, and the disciplinarian. 61 The route 
clerk oversees the work flow, studies specific jobs and decides the best method of doing 
them (both the required operations and the sequence of operations), indicates the tools to 
be used, makes a chart showing the course of work through the shop, and determines the 
order in which various jobs are to be done. The instruction card man studies the drawings 
and worksheet prepared by the route clerk, prepares detailed instructions for the 
performance of each operation, and indicates the length of time required for each 
operation. The time clerk is responsible for preparing pay and written reports, reviewing 
time cards to determine eligibility for bonuses, and allocating work costs to the proper 
accounts. Finally, the disciplinarian reviews trouble between workers and their bosses, hires 
and fires, and attends to other personnel matters. 

The remaining four functional foremen are assigned to the shop and made responsible 
for the proper execution of the plan. 62 These foremen are called the gang boss, the speed 
boss, the inspection foreman, and the repair boss. The gang boss sets up the job, organizes 
and situates the required machinery, gives instruction cards to the workers, and routes the 
work through the shop. The speed boss sees to it that machines are run at the proper speed 
and that the appropriate tools are used. In addition, the speed boss ensures that the job is 
performed in the prescribed fashion, and he instructs the worker on the use of machines. In 
case of failure, the speed boss is responsible for ascertaining the causes and demonstrating 
that the work could be done in the required time. The inspection foreman examines the 
products and ensures that they conform to standards. The repair boss is responsible for the 
adjustment, cleanliness, and general care of the machines, and he has to keep a record of 
repairs and maintenance. 

Taylor’s preferred style of supervision for these functional foremen is to hold a plum for 
the worker to reach for; crack the whip, with an occasional touch of the lash; and work 
shoulder-to-shoulder with the worker, pushing, teaching, guiding, and helping. 63 Though 
force is to remain available, it is to serve only as a supplement to appeals to self-interest. 
The worker is expected to do what he is told and, in effect, to become one in a complex 
train of “gear wheels” constituting the overall organization. 

It should be noted that in abandoning the military style of organization, with its 
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emphasis on unity of command, Taylor is making the worker directly responsible to eight 
foremen—four from the planning department and four on the workfloor. This 
arrangement, which combines a normal hierarchical organization with features of a project 
organization, was never really implemented. Nowadays, it is more commonly known as a 
matrix organization , wherein an employee has two bosses, one responsible for substance of 
work and another for productivity. To avoid conflict, Taylor requires that the duties of the 
various foremen be precisely defined so that none interferes with others. More important, 
Taylor argues that an effective unity of command is retained in the organization, since 
knowledge is to be enshrined as the single master. 64 The organizational hierarchy is to be 
based on abilities, as each individual is encouraged to rise to his highest level of 
competence. This progress is to include the movement from worker to managerial status; 
and Taylor countenances, indeed encourages, a higher ratio of what he calls “brain 
workers” to “hand workers.” 

At this point, it is important to observe how radical Taylor’s functional organization was 
and how (perhaps uniquely) American it was in its fragmentation of authority along 
functional lines. Theories can be advanced as if they were universal, though in reality they 
may very well be specific to and characteristic of a particular culture. For instance, in his 
discussion of Taylor’s functional organization, the French engineer Henri Fayol observed 
that unity of command was an inviolable principle and that Taylor’s system most likely had 
to be translated into hierarchical terms before it could be considered acceptable to and 
useful in France. Fayol was baffled by the fact that Taylor must have been a successful 
manager even though he was violating the unity of command principle. Geert Hofstede 
and Gert Jan Hofstede point out that Blaise Pascal (1623-1662) had the answer: “There 
are truths in one country that are falsehoods in another.” 65 

These three components—time-and-motion studies, wage-incentive systems, and 
functional organization—constitute the core of Taylor’s Scientific Management. But 
Taylor would object to the notion that these, or any other listing of procedures and 
techniques, capture the essence of Scientific Management. For him, Scientific Management 
is more than a “series of expedients to increase efficiency.” Instead, it requires a “mental 
revolution” on the part of both management and workers, as science replaces rules of 
thumb, and mutual confidence between management and workers replaces “suspicious 
watchfulness.” 66 It was in pursuit of this mental revolution that Taylor embarked on a 
campaign to promote the spread of Scientific Management in the early 1900s. 

The Movement 

In his early efforts, Taylor’s interests were largely technical, and his objective that of 
efficiency. Not until 1899, in a speech to Bethlehem managers, did he even suggest that 
Scientific Management could be reduced to a body of principles. 67 In 1901, however, 
Taylor abruptly changed course, and the inventor and engineer became an educator and 
social reformer. In so doing, Taylor turned his attention from the technical aspects of 
Scientific Management to its social consequences, with particular emphasis on the “labor 
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problem.” 

At the turn of the century, the labor force was in a virtually permanent state of turmoil 
and unrest, reflecting a high level of antagonism between management and the workers. 
Taylor believed that the application of the techniques of Scientific Management could 
address the causes of this conflict by defining a proper day’s work, by providing just 
compensation for the worker, and by giving management a good rate of return on its 
investment. In this way, attention could be diverted from contention over division of what 
Taylor calls “the surplus” to increasing that surplus and, in the process, serving the interests 
of both management and the workers . 68 That is, management could get what it wanted 
(lower labor costs) and the workers could get what they wanted (higher wages) by 
increasing efficiency. 

Taylor’s concept of the organization under Scientific Management is thus one in which 
harmony would replace discord and cooperation would replace conflict, as an underlying 
compatibility of interests between management and the workers was exposed through the 
application of Scientific Management techniques. As Taylor puts it, 

The majority of men believe that the fundamental interests of employees and 
employers are necessarily antagonistic. Scientific Management, on the contrary, has 
for its very foundation the firm conviction that the interests of the two are one and the 
same; that prosperity for the employer cannot exist through a long period of years 
unless it is accompanied by prosperity for the employee and vice versa . 69 

Indeed, Taylor identifies “close and intimate cooperation” between management and the 
worker as integral to the mental revolution embodied in the doctrines of Scientific 
Management. 

Although Taylor stresses cooperation in the workplace, authority is not to be shared 
equally by management and the workers. Taylor’s approach can probably be better 
described as a form of benevolent paternalism in which hierarchy is to remain the primary 
mechanism of control and coordination in the organization. Nevertheless, Taylor contends 
that management is to be as severely disciplined as the workers under Scientific 
Management. The exercise of authority is to be based on the mandate of right reason 
resting on scientific laws, and those laws are to be as binding on management as 
hierarchical authority is to be on the worker. Management is thus to be a senior partner— 
deriving its authority from superior competence—in a scientific enterprise in which 
knowledge is to be enshrined as the ultimate master. Taylor simply believes the worker to 
be less competent and thus unable to construct the required science of management. 
Accordingly, 

in almost all of the mechanic arts the science which underlies each act of each 
workman is so great and amounts to so much that the workman who is best suited to 
actually doing the work is incapable of fully understanding this science without the 
guidance and help of those who are working with him or over him, either through 
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lack of education or through insufficient mental capacity. 70 

Indeed, Taylor contended that an “intelligent gorilla” would be at least as useful as the 
Eastern European immigrants he found working at Bethlehem. 71 

Taylor sees the organization under Scientific Management as constituting a mutually 
beneficial exchange, by which significant rewards accrue to both management and the 
workers. The benefits to management are an increase in output and lower labor costs. 
Taylor estimated that the application of the principles of Scientific Management would 
result in a doubling of output per man and per machine, and he reported that those 
companies already employing the techniques of Scientific Management were more 
prosperous than ever before. 72 

Benefits to the workers would come in a variety of forms. Most obviously, the worker 
would receive higher compensation under Scientific Management. Though he would 
generally not recover the full benefits of increased productivity (because of the cost of 
developing new techniques and implements), he would receive significantly higher wages. 
Moreover, Taylor claimed that the 30-100 percent higher wages received under Scientific 
Management had proven to be satisfactory, leaving no contention over the distribution of 
the surplus. 73 More indirectly, the worker would benefit from the lower consumer prices 
made possible by lower labor costs. But Taylor felt that the primary benefit to the worker 
was more intangible in nature: the development of a better character. He contended that 
training under Scientific Management would aid the worker in general intellectual and 
moral development. Under Scientific Management, workers would be given more 
interesting work that would more fully develop their talents. Moreover, Scientific 
Management would produce not only a better worker but also a person who would be able 
to live better, save money, and become more sober. 74 

In terms of the social reform movements of the day, Scientific Management would fall 
among those Haber calls “systemizers.” 75 This movement, comprised basically of engineers, 
looked to technological expertise, hierarchy, and discipline for a solution to the labor 
problem. Taylor’s particular interests took him from mechanical efficiency to the interface 
between man and the machine. He believed that far from ignoring the human factor, as his 
critics charged, he alone was meaningfully addressing the labor problem, and he had little 
brief for the other reform movements of his day. 

The Industrial Betterment movement was dismissed by Taylor as a collection of “semi- 
philanthropic aids,” which were of “distinctly secondary importance.” Industrial 
Betterment, a forerunner of the later Human Relations movement, argued that human 
happiness was a business asset, that well-being for the worker would yield hard work and 
greater productivity, and that the natural goodness of man would flourish if nurtured in a 
benevolent environment. 76 To achieve a higher level of human happiness, the Industrial 
Betterment movement supported a variety of reforms, such as comfortable lavatories, 
lunchrooms, kindergartens, athletic grounds, night schools, safety training, and free 
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lectures. Although not entirely discounting such reforms, Taylor’s approach to the labor 
problem was based on a contrasting set of premises. Whereas Industrial Betterment 
assumed that morality and well-being would yield hard work, Taylor argued that hard work 
would yield morality and well-being. Whereas Industrial Betterment thought better 
working conditions would bring out man’s “natural goodness,” Taylor asserted that the 
natural weaknesses in man must be curbed by insisting that he do what is right through 
hierarchical controls. 

Taylor was similarly disdainful of the union movement. Though he believed that unions 
could play a useful role in relieving the worker of the worst excesses of previous managerial 
practices, he felt that they had outlived their usefulness. Unions, Taylor argued, foster the 
restriction of output by making the work of the least efficient the standard of performance. 
In addition, Taylor accused unions of employing abhorrent tactics. In his words, “The 
boycott, the use of force or intimidation, and oppression of nonunion workmen by labor 
unions are damnable; these acts of tyranny are thoroughly un-American and will not be 
tolerated by the American people.” 77 Taylor hoped to avoid the tendency toward 
unionization through “systematic individualization,” in which individuals rather than 
positions are rewarded, and rewards are based on scientific assessments of productivity. 
Taylor tempered his position, however, by stating that Scientific Management should not 
be implemented unless it was agreeable to both management and the workers, and he even 
suggested that there was no reason why a joint commission of employers and workers could 
not be established to set daily tasks. 78 

Scientific Management’s intended reach transcended even this concern with the labor 
problem. Harlow Person, a president of the Taylor Society, expressed this broader intent in 
stating the hope that “we may discover that the philosophy, principles, and techniques [of 
Scientific Management] are applicable to conservation problems of entire nations, and 
perhaps of an entire world.” 79 Even further, Person asserted, 

The very survival of democratic institutions may depend on a lifting of productivity to 
new degrees of adequacy which will rapidly eliminate starvation, establish a feeling of 
greater economic security, and destroy impulses to follow false leaders along paths of 
violence toward a totalitarian world. 80 

For Taylor, the diffusion of character was the essence of democracy, and that character 
was to be instilled by adopting both the mentality and the techniques of Scientific 
Management. 

After leaving Bethlehem in 1901, Taylor largely withdrew from direct contact with the 
technical work of Scientific Management and became increasingly concerned with 
promoting the cause. His primary vehicle for this effort was a series of publications; his 
platform, at least initially, was the American Society of Mechanical Engineers (ASME), 
which he had joined in the 1880s while he was still at Midvale. During 1902 and 1903, 
Taylor worked on the manuscript for Shop Management , a report on the progress of 
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Scientific Management, in which his emphasis began to shift from efficiency to the social 
implications of the movement. 81 Shop Management was presented as a paper to the ASME 
in 1903 and subsequently published in book form by the society. 

In 1906, Taylor presented “On the Art of Cutting Metals” to the ASME as his 
presidential address. 82 Although largely technical in nature, the paper signaled Taylor’s 
most significant mechanical invention—high-speed tool steel—which represented the 
culmination of some twenty-five years of research. In June of 1907, he began a new series 
of lectures on differences between existing systems of management and his own system of 
“task management.” These lectures expanded into his most famous book. 83 

In 1909, Taylor completed his best-known and most controversial work, The Principles 
of Scientific Management , effecting a transition in which the social implications of Scientific 
Management were emphasized almost to the exclusion of technical matters. 84 He 
submitted this manuscript, as he had all his writings, to the ASME for consideration for 
publication, but the society balked at its publication, given the publicity then attendant on 
Scientific Management and Taylor’s stress on nontechnical material. 85 When the 
manuscript had been held by the ASME for nearly a year without action, Taylor withdrew 
the manuscript and had it published at his own expense for distribution to ASME 
members. 86 Principles was subsequently serialized by American Magazine and published by 
Harper and Brothers in 1911. Thus, Taylor’s most famous work did not bear the 
imprimatur of the ASME, and a rift was created within the society between those who 
believed an engineer to be simply a technician and those who supported a broader role of 
social responsibility. This rift would grow in the years following, eventuating in the 
formation of separate organizations by Taylor and his associates to promote Scientific 
Management. 

Taylor’s publications gained him some notoriety, but the Scientific Management 
movement acquired widespread public attention through hearings on railway rates, 
conducted by the Interstate Commerce Commission (ICC) in 1910. The hearings became 
a forum for a confrontation between the railroads, which were seeking higher rates, and the 
Progressives, represented by Louis Brandeis, who argued that a rate increase would not be 
necessary if the railroads were simply operated more efficiently. 87 Brandeis’s concern for 
efficiency brought him into contact with exponents of Scientific Management, from whom 
he solicited testimony. Interestingly, in view of the fact that the hearings served as a 
springboard to public fame for the Scientific Management movement, Taylor himself did 
not testify. 88 Instead, testimony was received from three prominent Taylor associates: H. L. 
Gantt, Frank Gilbreth, and Harrington Emerson. Once Taylor realized the significance of 
the hearings, however, he worked closely with Brandeis. 89 

The ICC hearings precipitated a period of intense public scrutiny of the techniques and 
philosophy of Scientific Management. In 1912, Congress launched an investigation into 
whether or not Scientific Management should be forbidden in government agencies. This 
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time, Taylor did testily, and he was subjected to extensive, and often hostile, questioning by 
members of the House Investigating Committee. 90 These hearings were the beginning of a 
five-year congressional examination and debate over the desirability of employing the 
techniques of Scientific Management in the federal government; they ended in legislation 
prohibiting it. 91 

Although his availability was limited by his wife’s ill health, Taylor pursued a number of 
other activities designed to promote the cause of Scientific Management. Between 1901 
and 1914, he lectured annually at the Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration; he participated, on a limited basis, in the application of Scientific 
Management techniques at federal arsenals; and, at his home in Philadelphia, he 
entertained a steady stream of visitors who came to learn about Scientific Management 
from the master. 

Meanwhile, the practice of Scientific Management was spreading through business and 
government. Although by 1910 Taylor conceded that no single firm had adopted Scientific 
Management in its entirety, he estimated that 50,000 workmen were employed under some 
form of Scientific Management. 92 In government, there was a great deal of enthusiasm for, 
and some limited attempts to apply, the principles of Scientific Management—probably 
the most extensive efforts being those made at federal shipyards and arsenals. Between 1906 
and 1908, the Mare Island Shipyards near San Francisco became the first “scientifically 
managed” government plant. 93 By 1908, the Watertown Arsenal in Massachusetts had 

become a model plant, achieving a 50 percent decrease in material cost and a doubling of 
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output per man/ 

At the local level, which was the bastion of progressive reform at the turn of the century, 
Scientific Management evinced a great deal of interest. The most thorough applications 
were effected in New York and Chicago. 95 Members of New York City’s Bureau of 
Municipal Research, a leader in the reform movement, occasionally entertained Taylor in 
their offices and became enthusiastic advocates of Scientific Management. In Philadelphia, 
Taylor’s home city, a director of Public Works was appointed to institute Scientific 
Management procedures. 

Interest in Scientific Management also spread abroad. The Principles of Scientific 
Management was translated into ten languages: French, German, Dutch, Swedish, Russian, 
Lettish, Italian, Spanish, Japanese, and Chinese. 96 Taylor’s work influenced a variety of 
areas, such as accounting, education, consulting, library science, architecture, agriculture, 
hotel design and management, health, the military, public administration, industrial and 
organizational psychology, and gender studies. 97 But his influence was not uniform. In 
countries where courses in industrial architecture and new technologies were taught— 
including France, Germany, Italy, and Russia—Scientific Management caught on very 
quickly. Consider the enthusiastic reception of Scientific Management among modernist 
European architects such as Walter Gropius and Le Corbusier. It was not so readily 
accepted in Spain, though, where industrial architecture was not part of an engineering 
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curriculum until the late 1900s, or in the United Kingdom, where none of the most 
influential architects had studied engineering or technical subjects. 98 

Interest in Scientific Management eventually boomed in England, and Georges 
Clemenceau ordered that its principles be applied in all French military plants. 99 Later, the 
movement was endorsed, albeit on a qualified basis, even in the Soviet Union, where Lenin 
had once characterized it as a form of cruel bourgeois exploitation. Beguiled by its scientific 
attainments, however, Lenin later urged its adoption as part of a policy to centralize 
authority and as a necessary step on the road to socialism. 100 Taylor himself was rather 
conservative in his approach to social reform, but Scientific Management quickly became 
identified with broader social movements in the United States, such as the Progressive 
movement and a larger campaign against waste and inefficiency. The Progressive movement 
preached the gospel of efficiency in the name of a democracy that was to be led by an elite 
cadre of experts. Efficiency became the watchword of the day, as the Taft Committee on 
Economy and Efficiency was established at the federal level and a host of efficiency 
commissions sprang up at state and local levels of government. Scientific Management was 
even embraced by the women workers’ movement, despite Taylor’s assertion that women 
were less efficient than men and less regular in their attendance, and so should look forward 
to getting married. 101 Indeed, various settlement women regarded Scientific Management 
as one of the ways to stop the exploitation of female labor. 102 

Initially, scientific management concerned the workplace and factory only. As the 
backflap of one book reads, “Scientific management: technology spawned it, Frederick 
Winslow Taylor championed it, Thorstein Veblen disssected it, Henry Ford implemented 
it.” 103 Indeed, Veblen believed that scientific management would help rationalize 
production, raise productivity, increase output, and enhance the material conditions of the 
working classes. 104 For a while, scientific management was regarded as the reform 
philosophy whose reach could extend well beyond the workplace and thus transform 
society at large. It was even regarded as the ultimate theory that would help control and 
regulate the vagaries of human life, including these “inexplicable” things Ralph Waldo 
Emerson listed: “Language, sleep, madness, dreams, beasts, and sex.” 103 In more recent 
times, several of Taylor’s management approaches to job design, selection, motivation and 
incentive systems, job performance criteria, performance appraisal, organizational 
development and change, and employee attitudes found their way into such organizational 
theories as Total Quality Management. 106 

Within the Scientific Management Movement itself, the Society to Promote Scientific 
Management (later to be called the Taylor Society) was formed in 1911. Its membership 
included, among others, a future Supreme Court justice, Louis Brandeis, and Mary Parker 
Follett. 107 In addition, a group of Taylor’s associates struck out in a number of directions, 
not all of them to Taylor’s taste. Among the most prominent were H. L. Gantt and Frank 
Gilbreth. Gantt’s technical concern was production control techniques, but he also adhered 
to a technocratic social philosophy in which an expert elite was to put down the rule of the 
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mob. He advocated an economic system that was to transform industries into public service 
corporations run by committees of producers, distributors, and consumers. In 1916, Gantt 
formed the New Machine, an organization designed to acquire political and economic 
power. 108 Taylor would castigate Gantt for straying too far from his technical concerns. 

Frank Gilbreth was most closely identified with time-and-motion studies, and he 
developed a photographic method of conducting those studies. Gilbreth, whose life was 
later popularized in the book and subsequent movie titled “Cheaper by the Dozen,” has 
been described as a “talented technician, a flamboyant personality, and an aggressive and 
occasionally unscrupulous promoter.” 109 Gilbreth formed the Taylor Society, but he later 
broke with Taylor, who considered him to be overly preoccupied with time-and-motion 
studies to the exclusion of other elements of Scientific Management. 

As Scientific Management received greater public attention, it also attracted significant 
opposition. Asked by a contemporary whether Taylorism would lead to “the enslavement of 
mankind,” Franz Kafka responded, “It is much worse than that. Such a violent outrage can 
only end in enslavement to evil: it is inevitable.” 110 Opposition in the United States was led 
by labor unions, particularly the metal trades unions, which protested its application at the 
Watertown Arsenal. 111 Union protests against Scientific Management led to the 
aforementioned congressional inquiry that ended in legislation prohibiting the use of its 
techniques in federal agencies. Socialists, following Lenin’s line, denounced Scientific 
Management as a form of capitalist exploitation. 112 Even in the ASME, long a forum for 
Taylor’s ideas, opposition developed. In 1912, the society appointed a committee to 
investigate Scientific Management. 113 Although the results of the investigation were 
inconclusive, Taylor and his associates chose to work largely outside the ASME thereafter. 

Following Taylor’s death in 1915, the Scientific Management movement continued, but 
in altered form. Splits among Taylor’s disciples diluted the impact of their efforts, and, 
eventually, compromises with the forces of the opposition—along with changing social, 
political, and economic conditions—altered the course of reform. By the 1920s, unions had 
reached a compromise with advocates of Scientific Management by which the unions 
accepted time-and-motion studies in return for the movement’s acceptance of collective 
bargaining. 114 The exponents of Scientific Management even incorporated elements of 
industrial democracy in their doctrines, and unions became supporters of “humanized” 
Scientific Management. The result of the compromises was less controversy, but also a 
substantial loss of distinctiveness and fervor in pursuit of the cause. By the 1920s, the 
Scientific Management movement had largely retreated from comprehensive strategies of 
social reform and returned to its initial concentration on technical matters. 

Conclusion 

In developing Scientific Management, Taylor made undoubted contributions to the 
understanding of, and prescriptions for, the management of organizations. Yet, his role is 
often stereotyped. Consider the following quote: 
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Before Frederick Taylor introduced his system of scientific management, the 
individual laborer, drawing on his training, knowledge, and experience, would make 
his own decisions about how he did his work. He would write his own script. After 
Taylor, the laborer began following a script written by someone else. The machine 
operator was not expected to understand how the script was constructed or the 
reasoning behind it; he was simply expected to obey it. The messiness that comes with 
individual autonomy was cleaned up, and the factory as a whole became more 
efficient. What was lost along with the messiness was personal initiative, creativity, 
and whim. Conscious craft turned into unconscious routine. 115 

Indeed, a stereotype because we know that thinking about more efficient modes of 
production preceded Taylor by several centuries, while application of more efficient means 
of production started in the mid-eighteenth century with the advent of industrial 
production. 116 Thus, Taylor is probably better characterized as a synthesizer than as an 
innovator—that is, his contribution was less the introduction of new ideas than the 
integration of existing ideas into a coherent system. The man-machine interface was the 
primary focus of Taylor’s efforts, and his synthesis of managerial concepts in this area 
extended the perspectives of both the engineers (from machines to men) and the industrial 
reformers (from men to machines). In addition, Taylor advanced the cause of systematic 
investigation by the precision of his measurements, which replaced the prior reliance on 
rules of thumb. Scientific Management was clearly a movement that was right for its time, 
and its impact is still evident, particularly in industrial engineering. 

Scientific Management also suggested the importance of cooperation in the workplace 
and called for an end to the arbitrary exercise of managerial authority. Taylor was hardly a 
humanist, but he did recognize the interests of the workers, at least to the extent that they 
shared with management a stake in higher productivity. Thus, suspicion and mutual 
distrust were to be replaced by a joint pursuit of shared objectives—a goal that would be 
emphasized even more by Elton Mayo and associates (see Chapter 5). And Taylor was not 
blind to the fact that in most cases low productivity was caused by problems at home and 
solving those would benefit work. 117 

Despite these contributions, Scientific Management is limited both in its scope and in its 
scientific accomplishments. Its scope neglects the impact of factors external to the 
organization and considers only some of the factors that are internal to the organization. 
Taylor never extended his technical studies much beyond the shop level; the broader 
financial aspects of the firm were of little concern to him. His sole venture into the broader 
areas of management at Manufacturing Investment Corporation was something less than a 
stunning success, and he developed a reputation among those who employed him as having 
a talent for “making money fly.” 118 Taylor gave the impression that he would pursue 
efficiency regardless of the cost, and his techniques, like the man, tended to suffer from an 
excess of their virtues. 

Taylor has been most roundly, and perhaps unfairly, condemned for an alleged neglect 
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of the human factor in the organization. Indeed, in the course of the twentieth century, 
Taylor’s work was increasingly stereotyped as grounded in a mechanistic conception of 
organizations and its workers, in contrast to the attention Mayo and Barnard gave to the 
human element. 119 Especially in the past two decades, though, appreciation for the 
subtleties of Taylor’s work has steadily been growing. 120 It is probably fairer to state that 
Taylor operated on the basis of a limited set of assumptions about the nature of man and 
his relationship to the organization. He assumed, at least implicitly, that the ordinary 
worker was only segmentally involved in the organization—that is, he had interests other 
than work—and that he was seeking instrumental rewards from his organizational 
involvement—rewards that would allow him to acquire his primary gratifications 
elsewhere. In addition, Taylor assumed that the worker would rationally pursue his self- 
interest, relatively undistracted by his feelings, attitudes, and private goals. Given this image 
of man and his relationship to the organization, Taylor believed that behavior could be 
rendered predictable by the proper manipulation of monetary incentives. This view is not 
so much wrong as it is partial: Subsequent research has indicated that individual behavior 
in the organization is influenced by a considerably broader range of variables, including a 
host of social and psychological factors that Taylor adjudged irrelevant to productivity. 

Finally, Taylor was not entirely successful in achieving his scientific objectives. Although 
he claimed that Scientific Management is “a true science resting upon clearly defined laws, 
rules, and principles,” the claim is of dubious validity. 121 The claim to scientific status is 
subject to interpretation. Taylor defined science simply as “classified or organized 
knowledge,” and Scientific Management would seem to qualify by that rather loose 
definition. 122 The claim of having arrived at clearly defined laws, rules, and principles is 
more difficult to support. Taylor admitted that laws relating to human behavior are subject 
to greater variability than are those relating to physical phenomena, and he believed that 
time-and-motion studies, a central component of Scientific Management, could not be 
reduced to an exact science. 123 Indeed, as we have seen, the latter point led to a falling-out 
between Taylor and Frank Gilbreth, one of Taylor’s leading disciples. 

Perhaps even more critically, Taylor never arrived at scientifically determined standards 
of work performance or rates of compensation. Performance standards did not reflect the 
“one best way” of performing a job. Instead, the prescribed methods were “state-of-the-art” 
solutions that were subject to change on the discovery of a better method. The choice of a 
“first-class workman” to perform the task and establish the standards was largely arbitrary 
and dependent on self-selection through a volunteer process. The choice of an actual 
standard by which to evaluate work performance was similarly arbitrary. Since no two 
workers proceed at exactly the same pace, work standards were to be set at some unspecified 
point between the performance of the observed first-class workman and that of the average 
workman. Rates of basic compensation and the size of the bonus that was to be a function 
of that basic wage were to be established by two criteria, neither of which was entirely 
objective in nature. First, the base wage was to be barely sufficient to allow the worker to 
sustain himself. Second, the base wage was to be comparable to wages received by workers 
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performing similar tasks in a relevant labor market. Thus, the matter of an appropriate 
division of rewards was left unsettled, and it remained a major point of contention between 
Taylor and his critics, particularly the labor unions. 

Scientific Management was truly a creature of its inventor and, as such, shared both his 
virtues and his shortcomings. It embodied a work ethic and social morality that 
transcended a scientific and technical enterprise. If Taylor failed in his scientific ambitions, 
he succeeded far beyond his original intentions in capturing the public’s imagination and 
altering some traditional concepts of management. 


THE LEGACY OF FREDERICK W. TAYLOR IN CONTEMPORARY 
SCHOLARSHIP 

A Quest for Efficiency from Scientific Management to Performance Management 
Yun Hsiang Hsu and Hae Na Kim 

Introduction 

Waldo claimed almost seventy years ago that Scientific Management had been very 
influential in shaping the study of public administration. 124 Taylor’s ideas are still 
important in the practice of government and are most visible in Performance Management 
(PM), one of the notable trends in government of the last two decades. 125 The passage of 
Government Performance Results Act (GPRA, 1993) and its subsequent GPRA 
Modernization Act (2010) are illustrative of this trend. Government agencies at the federal 
level were required to develop strategic plans so that they could be held accountable for 
stated goals. The Program Assessment and Rating Tool (PART, 2002) is used to assess 
hundreds of federal programs. This focus on PM diffused to local government, notably in 
the fields of budgeting 126 and workforce policy. 127 Also, most state governments adopted 
some type of performance-based budgeting. With regard to workforce policy, local 
governments pursue incentive contracts to hold agencies responsible for program recipients’ 
performance in the labor market. Even internationally, managing by results is becoming 
popular among policymakers. 128 For its new round of cohesion policy (2014-2020), the 
European Parliament has adopted performance instruments that are more results oriented. 
Considering PM’s popularity, Taylor’s interests in efficiency, management techniques, and 
incentive systems are as alive as ever. 

The adoption of PM is not without problems. Its one-size-fits-all orientation and its 
politicized goal-negotiating process have been criticized for not recognizing that efficiency 
in resource use does not necessarily result in effective goal achievement. 129 Under what 
circumstances can PM achieve its claimed benefits? 

An Era of Performance Management 
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PM has dominated American government practice during the last two decades. From a 
historical perspective, New Public Management and Reinventing Government have 
converged in PM. Moynihan and Pandey argue that measuring performance concerns policy 
outcomes to provide evidence for efficient use of public resources, while managing 
performance is focused on enhancing management capabilities to improve outcomes. 
Measurement is thus an instrument through which management can be improved. 130 

PM refers to a practice of comparing policy outcomes across similar organizations using a 
benchmark and rewarding the agents accordingly. Benchmarking serves two functions: It 
ranks the performance among similar organizations and connects ranking to payment (cf. 
Taylor’s wage-incentive system). Benchmarking also informs political principals about the 
performance of their agents. It structures a responsive governance pattern that holds agents 
accountable for policy results. However, PM has another consequence: It incrementally 
focuses public-sector values on efficiency and managerial capability, pressuring the 
adoption of more performance reforms. 131 A governance regime emerges where 
performance is narrowly defined by quantifiable measures and dominated by values such as 
efficiency, effectiveness, and rationality of management. 

This effort of rationalizing management in government has been possible through a 
series of federal laws. GPRA provided general regulations to hold government more 
accountable for results. The enactment of the Workforce Investment Act (1998) and the 
No Child Left Behind Act (NCLB, 2001) specify performance requirements in substantial 
policy areas. These laws introduced incentive mechanisms similar to those Taylor 
prescribed for private firms. Two features of the current incentive mechanism have been 
identified. 132 The first is a set of performance measures, standards, and goals that are used 
to express the expectations about government performance and results. The second is a 
merit system that rewards public managers and frontline caseworkers based on the 
achievement relative to stated performance measures, standards, and goals. The purpose of 
this incentive mechanism is to replicate a market competition structure in a nonmarket 
environment, with transparent information and explicit expectation. 133 

PM gave rise to a new wave of policy evaluation research in public administration. 
Legislation such as PART requires government to assess the effectiveness of public 
programs with rigorous and systematic methods. Much empirical research has been done to 
improve funding allocation or better inform decision makers. 134 Different social programs 
have been analyzed. For instance, Heinrich investigated the impact that difference in 
provider characteristics had on the outcomes of a public job training program; 135 Meier 
and O’Toole analyzed the impact of management on school performance in a complex 
network environment. 136 Program evaluation informs policymakers of the effectiveness of 
means (managerial tools) to achieve ends (performance), and the emphasis is increasingly 
on evidence-based findings. 137 

Why and What Performance Needs to Be Managed 
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To a certain degree, the success of PM requires the compliance of public managers. 
Although there is general consensus that management matters to performance, some 
questions have been raised. The first question relates to motivation: Why would public 
managers adopt PM and comply with performance regulations? Behn outlined eight 
managerial reasons for public managers to adopt PM and argued that measuring 
performance can rationalize the decision-making process so that the performance can be 
improved. 138 Besides these internal managerial factors, PM also serves to build citizen trust 
through the pursuit of efficiency. 139 

The second question is, what organizational or environmental aspects should public 
managers look at when they want PM to succeed? Rainey and Steinbauer developed 
hypotheses about the aspects of management that can motivate government agencies 
toward effective performance. 140 Ingraham, Joyce, and Donahue conceptualized a model to 
specify the content of management capacity that leads to performance success. 141 
Environmental variables are equally crucial to an effective system. Moynihan and Pandey 
included environment variables into their model and sought to identify causes of 
effectiveness. 142 Among these, clarity of organizational goals stands out as having 
significant impact on performance. 143 However, the vague, ambiguous, and often 
conflicted missions in public organizations make it difficult to produce a single set of 
performance goals and criteria that can be used by managers and employees. 144 Compared 
to the private sector, there is greater vagueness, multiplicity, and difficulty in measuring the 
performance in public organizations because goals are more value-laden, multidimensional, 
and involved more trade-off between different values. This leads to a third question: Can 
PM as a management technique be applied to all public organizations? 

Challenges for Performance Management—Agent Gaming in Complex 
Governance Regimes 

The policymaking process is driven by political actors whose goals are inherently 
conflicted. Scholars argue that the product of this process is a set of performance measures 
that are not necessarily consistent or coherent, not capturing the complexity in governance, 
which may lead to unintended consequences. 145 The first challenge in PM is to apply a 
single set of measures to a complex environment. Moynihan et al. noted that the simplicity 
of performance measures makes managers easier to monitor and improve outcomes; 
however, it is also at odds with the complexity of current governance patterns. 146 
Contemporary governance features a network of service providers, in which public 
managers need to collaborate with multiple and heterogeneous stakeholders. 147 The 
responsibility of network performance is shared among these actors—whose performance 
can and will we measure? Traditional performance measurement will not work in 
networks. 148 Another challenge is that measurement induces agent gaming behaviors. This 
is a rational choice among agents, but an unintended outcome. Radin criticized the use of 
test scores as a performance measure in the NCLB Act of 2001, prompting teachers to 
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“teaching to the test.” By this act, teachers and principals are evaluated on the basis of 
student outcomes in statewide standard exams. She held that this system introduces a 
strong incentive to focus on student achievement and, at the same time, biasing them 
toward cream-skimming behaviors (test-oriented teaching, distributing resources to 
students who can do well in the test in this PM system). These gaming behaviors, she 
believes, will form a group of students good at test skills but deficient in learning. 149 
Gaming behaviors also exist in other social programs that adopt PM practice. 150 

While public agents may display gaming behavior, too, they do not have much room for 
discretion in PM practices. Au pointed out that performance measures in the NCLB act has 
compelled schools to standardize teachers’ pedagogical behaviors based on a set of best 
practices, which includes a prepackaged curriculum aimed specifically at increasing the test 
scores of students. 151 This standardization process has substantially limited teachers’ 
discretion in teaching and turned classrooms into production lines. He concluded that the 
adoption of performance measures in U.S. public education transformed a system originally 
focused on innovation into a mechanic “New Taylorism” regime. The fundamental logic 
guiding scientific management a century ago reemerged and turned education into a set of 
piecemeal and standardized products. 

Moynihan et al. further developed this New Taylorism regime from a governance 
viewpoint, 152 pointing out that the cumulative effect of performance practices facilitated a 
fundamental change in governance pattern. Efficiency and effectiveness are internalized as 
the primary values for public agencies to allocate resources; democratic values such as social 
equity or citizen participation take a backseat. 

Reflection on New Taylorism 

In his “The New Taylorism,” Brandon commented upon National Health Service 
(NHS) reform in Britain, noting that “the new structures delivered the vision quantitatively 
whilst totally missing the mark qualitatively.” In his view, PM had created the problem 
with which many service recipients were dissatisfied, while the efficiency of medical service 
improved substantially. 153 

The primary reason for this problem is that feedback from service recipients has not been 
well represented in PM, while role and function of management receive much attention. 154 
It is the public manager’s perception of effectiveness that structures the content of PM 
practices. They decide how to deliver service, allocate public resources, and evaluate the 
effectiveness of this service delivery through performance measurements set by them. 
Opinions from the recipients or the general public are hard to incorporate in this process. 
From intra- and inter-organizational perspectives, this Taylorist style of top-down 
development of performance standards, with rewards based on achievement, is not very 
compatible with the nature of public service. Intra-organizationally, PM practices atomize 
tasks and perceive frontline workers as interchangeable parts of a machine. Attention for 
relational and emotional interaction in the workplace, for responsiveness, and for 
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publicness is as important. 155 Work in public service is relational in nature; these jobs 
require trust, cooperation, compassion, and leadership to glue each one together toward 
collective goals. “You may bring together all the parts of a machine,” Follett argued, “but 
you do not have the machine until they are properly related. The chief task of organization 
is how to relate the parts so that you have a working unit.” 156 

Inter-organizationally, PM faces difficulties when the nature of services requires 
government agencies to partner or contract with external entities. In this kind of 
collaboration, public agencies tend to experience problems in identifying service quality and 
quantity requirements a priori, which, in turn, make it harder to specify a set of 
performance measurements beforehand. 157 It is even more problematic when evaluating the 
performance of managers, the network, and the overall service-delivery system by a single 
set of measurements, as mentioned in previous section. More often than not, performance 
measurements are unilaterally decided by the public managers, and this threatens the 
stability of partnership and trust building in network. Observing this, Johnston and 
Romzek questioned the feasibility of a hierarchical approach to PM. 158 

Conclusion 

During the age of Scientific Management, Taylor spared no effort in searching for the 
best way to (1) control and operate machines and (2) standardize human action. Current 
PM practices provide the promise of standardizing government performance, but 
demonstrate the potential limitations for applying this tool to public organizations in 
complex governance regimes. PM has made progress in specifying managerial capability 
and government output, but left democratic, relational, and emotional components by the 
wayside. 

Traditional PM (that is, Taylorism) that is focused on efficiency has made contributions 
to industry by increasing the productivity and efficiency of employees even though it 
reduced the autonomy of people and increased the monotony of work in organizations. 159 

Looking at experiences and lessons of PM practices in the past two decades, some future 
lines of research areas have been identified by scholars and practitioners: 160 

• Democratic Values: What legitimate roles should and can the public play in this New 
Taylorism regime? 

• Collaborative Governance: How does the dispersed nature of networks, featuring 
multiple actors with different goals and interests, shape performance measurement? Is 
it possible to tie performance measures to specific actors if responsibility is diffuse? 
How do we measure network performance? 

• Effects of New Taylorism: Does this regime improve performance? How do principals 
respond to gaming by agents? 

• Using Performance Information: The exponential increase in performance information 
accumulated in measuring process has the potential to help public administrators 
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make choices. To what extent have governments used the performance information? 
How can this information help guide an agency’s planning, budgeting, and 
management decisions? 

It seems that PM is here to stay, at least in the foreseeable future, but some significant 
challenges are as yet unaddressed in practice. The classical dilemma for public organizations 
is to somehow balance the needs for efficiency, effectiveness, and economy with those for 
democracy. Governments should not only be held accountable for how efficient and 
effective they are, but also for the extent to which they advance democratic values. 
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3 Luther H. Gulick 
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W hereas the works of both Max Weber and Frederick Taylor would appear, at first 
blush, to be related only tangentially to the study and practice of public 
administration, Luther Gulick and his writings are directly and obviously central to those 
concerns. If there is a single person who personifies public administration in the United 
States, it is Luther Gulick. Indeed, his status in the field is such that he is sometimes 
referred to as the “Dean of Public Administration.” 1 That title is well earned, for Gulick’s 
work spans most of the period of the conscious study of public administration. Very few, if 
any, scholars and practitioners can say that their publication record extends over seventy 
years. Gulick’s first publication (a book-length version of his doctoral dissertation) appeared 
in 1920, and his last (an article in Public Administration Review) in 1990. 2 His ideas, 
evolving over time, mirror both many of the changes in the field and some enduring 
themes that underlie those changes, and his record of public service is perhaps unparalleled 
in the field—or, at least, matched by very few. 

The enduring themes are the most germane to our interests here, and we use the works 
of Luther Gulick as indicative of a line of thought that has had, and continues to have, 
substantial impact on the conduct of public administration in the United States. Gulick’s 
work reflects many of the emphases of the reform movement of the early twentieth century 
as it applied to public-sector organization and management. He adopts Wilson’s theme that 
a science of administration should be constructed, and that it should be founded on basic 
principles applicable in both the public and private sectors. The common objective is to 
achieve greater efficiency in public-sector operations. These themes are elaborated with 
Gulick’s particular stress on structural reform in the name of consolidation and integration, 
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centralization to enhance executive power, professionalization to improve the quality of 
personnel in the public sector, and the rationalization of decision-making and management 
processes to assure greater effectiveness and efficiency in service delivery. 

Perhaps the strongest of Gulick’s emphases is the enhancement of executive power, both 
within organizations and among the organizations of the executive branch. A strong 
executive is required to coordinate properly the fragmented activities performed in 
individual public organizations and in the public sector as a whole. Unified and 
concentrated leadership is necessary to rationalize operations and to locate responsibility at 
the apex of the organizational pyramid. In the relationship between branches of 
government, the executive should plan, propose, and implement public policies and 
programs, while the legislature should be restricted to review and approval. 

In one regard, Gulick differs significantly from many of his contemporaries: his stance 
on the politics/administration dichotomy. Rejecting the common contention that the two 
domains can be, or should be, separate and distinct, Gulick argues that such a separation is 
impractical, impossible, and undesirable. 3 Instead, we should develop a system that allows 
the fullest use of the expertise of the public administrator, including expertise on matters of 
public policy. 

One gets from Gulick the overall sense that government has an important and useful role 
in society and that the administrator plays a vital part in the performance of necessary 
governmental functions. In this way, too, Gulick reflects both the temperament of the time 
and the sense of mission so characteristic of the reform movement. Gulick’s passion for his 
mission is clearly evidenced in his writings and, even more powerfully, in his administrative 
career. 

Life 

Luther Halsey Gulick was born in Osaka, Japan, on January 17, 1892. 4 The middle of 
three children of missionary parents, he was the third Gulick to bear the name Luther 
Halsey, sharing it with an uncle who was the coinventor (along with James Naismith) of 
basketball. The Gulick family was of Dutch descent, tracing its American roots to 1653, 
and numbered among its members a long line of scholars, doctors, teachers, scientists, 
authors, missionaries, and pastors. Gulick’s father, Sidney Lewis Gulick, was an astronomer 
and mathematician as well as a theologian. His mother, Cara May (Fisher), the daughter of 
a California banker and ranch owner, was a professionally trained nurse. 

Gulick lived in Japan for the first twelve years of his life. He describes himself as being 
full of mischievous adventure (having once almost burned down his house while trying to 
make gunpowder), hot-tempered, active, and spoiled—characteristics that prompted a 
mission elder to comment, on his father’s departure from Japan, “Yes, we were sorry to 
have Dr. Gulick leave us; but after all he did take Luther with him.” The Gulick family 
returned to the United States in 1904, later spending a winter in Germany, where Luther 
studied at a local technical high school and learned to speak German. 3 In 1906, he moved 
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to Oakland, California, to stay with his maternal grandmother and attend high school. 
Apparendy an industrious youth, Gulick worked at a bookstore and delivered newspapers, 
finding his most dependable customers to be saloonkeepers and the madams of two 
brothels. His schoolwork went well in Oakland, but he reports that he made few friends. 

In 1907, Gulick was awarded a scholarship by Hotchkiss, a boarding school in Lakeville, 
Connecticut, where he spent his next three years. His studies there focused on Greek, 
Latin, and mathematics; he participated in debate, joined the literary society, and ran on 
the school track team until he broke an ankle, which ended his athletic endeavors. After a 
shaky start, and despite some problems with spelling, Gulick performed well at Hotchkiss, 
achieving honor-roll status and the top rank in his class. He also developed, however, what 
he describes as an “overly competitive nature,” which was manifested, for instance, in a 
tenacity in debate that was considered ungentlemanly and would soon cause him difficulty. 

During the summer of 1910, Gulick traveled to England as a deckhand on a cattle boat 
and then bicycled across the British Isles. On his return to the United States, he learned 
that his scholarship at Hotchkiss had been terminated because he was a “disturbing factor.” 
Since he had placed well on national examinations, Gulick decided not to return to 
Hotchkiss but to apply instead for admission to Oberlin College in Ohio. Accepted there 
on a provisional basis, he soon gained full admission by making the dean’s list in his first 
semester. Gulick earned his keep while at Oberlin by washing dishes, scrubbing floors, and 
beating rugs at a boardinghouse for missionary children; cutting lawns; selling magazines; 
and promoting lectures and concerts. During the summers, he worked as a section hand for 
a railroad, sold aluminum pots and pans, worked on a farm, poured cement for a 
mausoleum, and served as a swimming instructor at a girl’s camp in New Hampshire. He 
also made his first entry into politics in 1912 by managing a local campaign for Theodore 
Roosevelt’s Bull Moosers. 

Gulick received a BA with honors in political science from Oberlin and membership in 
Phi Beta Kappa in 1914. 6 On graduation, he entered Oberlin’s Theological Seminary, with 
the intent of following his father in missionary work. Though he earned a master’s degree 
in philosophy in 1915, Gulick found himself beset by what he calls “agnostic 
uncertainties,” which resulted in a major change in direction in his career plans. Coming to 
believe that the essence of spiritual life is not in the formal elements of religion but in the 
basic values of “fundamental honesty, individual human dignity, justice and human rights, 
the opportunity for creative fulfillment, social responsibility, ‘charity’ as defined by St. 
Paul, selfless devotion to noble causes, and deep emotional participation in the Universe,” 
he maintained his parents’ commitment to the advancement of humankind but decided 
that his best contribution could be made through social work and government rather than 
as a missionary. 

Consequently, Gulick applied to Columbia University, which he entered in the fall of 
1915 as a doctoral candidate with a fellowship in political science and public law. Even 
more important, he came into contact with the New York Bureau of Municipal Research, 
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attending courses at the bureau’s Training School for Public Service and commencing what 
was to be a lifelong association. Gulick specialized in administration and budgeting and, in 
1917, secured a position as secretary of the Joint Special Committee on Finance and 
Budget Procedure of the Massachusetts General Court (legislature). This experience 
produced the material for his doctoral dissertation, which was published in 1920 as 
Evolution of the Budget in Massachusetts , although he did not receive his PhD in law from 
Columbia until 1921. 7 After a year’s stint in the army, where Gulick served as a captain 
and staff member of the Statistics Branch of the General Staff, he was appointed director of 
the Training School for Public Service and secretary of the Board of the Bureau, thus 
embarking on what was to be a singularly distinctive career in the public service. 

Following the resignation of Charles Beard as director of the Bureau of Municipal 
Research, Gulick became its acting director in 1920. 8 In a year, he would absorb the 
Bureau and its Training School for Public Service—established in 1911—in a new and 
reconstituted National Institute of Public Administration (later to be called simply the 
Institute of Public Administration); he would serve in that capacity until 1962. Under 
Gulick’s leadership, and with an expanded mandate, the institute undertook administrative 
studies in several states over the following twenty years. 9 In addition to performing his 
duties as director of the institute, Gulick served as chairman of the Governmental Research 
Association, as director of research for the New York Taxation and Retrenchment 
Commission, and as a member of the National Tax Association’s Committee on a Model 
Tax Law. In 1931, he was promoted to Eaton Professor of Municipal Science and 
Administration at Columbia University, a position that he held until 1942. During the 
1930s, Gulick’s interests expanded to include the state and federal levels: in 1933 he was 
appointed secretary and director of the Social Science Research Council’s Commission of 
Inquiry on Public Service Personnel, and from 1933 through 1936, he was director of the 
Regent’s Inquiry into the Character and Cost of Public Education in the State of New 
York. 

Between 1936 and 1937, Gulick served as a member of the President’s Committee on 
Administrative Management and coedited the famous Papers on the Science oj 
Administration, to which he contributed two papers. 10 It is this latter effort for which he is 
best known. What is less well known, though amply documented, is that Herbert 
Brownlow, Charles Merriam, and Gulick had already, in late 1933, agreed that a discussion 
of the administrative role of the chief executive would be necessary. Two years later, they 
reiterated this call, and the Public Administration Committee approved in October 1935 a 
study of the overall management of the executive. To increase support for such a study, the 
three main members agreed that the president himself ought to be approached. On their 
behalf, Merriam drafted a letter in late January 1936, and President Roosevelt decided by 
early March to assign such an inquiry to a committee appointed and funded by the White 
House. 11 

With the coming of the 1940s and the onset of the Second World War, Gulick went to 
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Washington, serving in a wide array of capacities. He acted as a consultant to both the 
Treasury Department and the secretary of war. In addition, Gulick served as chief of the 
Bureau of Organization and Planning and of the War Production Board between 1941 and 
1945; worked with the Bureau of the Budget; took charge of the technical aspects of the 
reorganization of the Smaller Plants Corporation; organized and acted as chairman of the 
Advisory Committee on Education in the office of the Coordinator for Inter-American 
Affairs; and served as a member of the Census Advisory Committee of the Department of 
Commerce. 

A central concern for Gulick during the war years was postwar plans and operations. 12 
He served as coordinator of postwar programs in the National Resources Planning Board, 
as a member of the staff of the Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitations Operations, and 
as acting chief of the Secretariat of the United Nations’ Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration. While working for a year (1945-1946) as an aide for administrative 
matters on the White House staff, Gulick became a member of the U.S. Reparations 
Mission Staff and, in that capacity, traveled to Brussels, Manila, Moscow, Nuremberg, 
Paris, Potsdam, Tokyo, and Vienna. 13 

Returning to New York after the war, Gulick resumed his activities with the Institute of 
Public Administration. Between 1950 and 1953, he was executive director of the Mayor’s 
Committee on the Management Survey of the City of New York. He was then appointed 
the first city administrator of New York, a position he filled until 1956. In 1959, Gulick 
was appointed to the New York City Commission on Government Operations. In 
addition, he served as a consultant to the United Nations and to a variety of countries 
(Egypt, England, France, Germany, Greece, India, Italy, Iran, Iraq, Japan, Korea, Peru, the 
Philippines, and Taiwan). 14 

As Gulick moved into his seventies and eighties, his level of activity continued almost 
unabated. In 1962, he was made chairman of the board of the Institute of Public 
Administration. He also served as a member of the New York City Charter Revision 
Commission; as cochairman of a New York City zoning committee; a member of the 
Mayor’s Committee on Professional, Technical, and Managerial Manpower; chairman of a 
commission on a model-city charter; a member of the Mayor’s Committee on the 
Transition (1965-1966); a member of the Board of Trustees of the National Recreation 
and Park Association; and consultant to various foreign countries and international 
organizations. In 1982, at the age of ninety, Gulick was appointed chairman emeritus of 
the Institute of Public Administration. 

Gulick received a host of awards in recognition of his distinguished record of public 
service. Among the most prominent of them were the Distinguished Citizen Award of the 
National Municipal League, the Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Citation and the Dwight Waldo 
Award of the American Society for Public Administration, the Distinguished Service Award 
of the National Academy of Public Administration, the National Planning Award of the 
Regional Planning Association, and the Gruenberg Award of the Governmental Research 
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Association. He died on January 10, 1993. 

The Role of Government in Society 

Gulick had few pretensions about his abilities as a theorist. In his words, “I shall leave to 
the political historians and philosophers the comprehensive and systematic interpretation of 
the world, as I am neither historian nor philosopher. My interests and experience are rather 
in getting things done through administrative and civic action.” 15 Nonetheless, one can 
derive from his writings at least a general orientation concerning the role and functions of 
government in society. Gulick asserts that man is a social animal with facile hands, a restless 
curiosity, and an inventive and retentive mind. Man’s nature calls for social contact and his 
limitations for a specialization of “knowledge, skill, taste, art, and emotion.” 16 

Government, according to Gulick, is the means by which willful, strong, and selfish 
human beings can live together cooperatively. The necessity of governmental activity arises 
when private actions based on self-interest and guided by the “unseen hand” of the market 
prove to be inadequate. Government functions to control conduct in the name of 
maximum freedom and to provide cooperative community services—that is, those that can 
be performed better, more economically, or more satisfactorily on a cooperative basis. In all 
of this activity, government should manifest a “decent human sympathy for the weak.” 17 

Although government must act, Gulick does not believe that it should act unilaterally. 
He maintains that “in a pluralistic society, there is no place for an exclusive pursuit by the 
central government of national goals and programs embracing public and private 
activities.” 18 Presaging a similar emphasis in the 1970s and 1980s, Gulick asserted that the 
public and private sectors should become partners in a cooperative enterprise serving the 
common good, and he believed planning to be a vital ingredient in this cooperative 
venture. Recognizing that it will inevitably be based on value judgments, Gulick argues that 
planning should be multidisciplinary in character, involving all relevant disciplines and 
soliciting the views of special-interest groups as well as the opinions of the “ordinary 
public.” 19 Since limits on knowledge limit the precision of planning, he asserts that 
planning should deal in the marginal value of incremental change rather than fixing 
absolute priorities, and that it should function as a general guide, not an immutable 
blueprint, for change. 20 

Gulick identifies market failure as a primary justification for governmental action, but he 
does not consider it to be the sole cause of the growth of government. Enlargement of the 
role of the public sector, he argues, may also be attributed to pressure from “enthusiasts, 
bureaucrats, and politicians for enlarged budgets,” and he maintains that there is no 
evidence of “survival of the fittest” among governmental agencies. 21 Survival, according to 
Gulick, may well be as much a tribute to inertia as to adaptability. Therefore, extensions of 
governmental activity should be preceded by careful examination of the consequences of 
such action for society, and attempts to make the state omnipotent should be resisted. 22 
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The role of the state should be limited because of uncertainty about the future; lack of 
wisdom, experience, knowledge, and character among leaders; lack of administrative skill 
and technique; the vast number of variables involved in comprehensive action; and the 
absence of orderly methods of developing new ideas and programs in a totalitarian state. 23 
Democratic government in a pluralistic society, according to Gulick, is superior to 
totalitarian government in its ability to generate new ideas, in the presence of the corrective 
effect of free criticism, and in the requirement of the common man’s appraisal of the end 
product. Although he acknowledges that totalitarian governments have little difficulty in 
regimenting attitudes and thus securing the consent of the governed, he feels them to be 
prone to a “hardening of the arteries” without sufficient channels of communication for 
proposing or assessing change. 24 Gulick concedes that there are no fixed limits on the role 
of government. Nevertheless, he argues that the state should not, and is not likely to, 
encompass all human activity. 

For government to perform properly its required duties, a substantial reordering of 
functions is required. Gulick asserts that neither the public nor the legislature is capable of 
the planning needed by an effective government. The public, according to Gulick, cannot 
deal with the intricacies of planning. Thus, the responsibility for planning must be 
delegated by the public and discharged by the governmental system. 25 The legislature, for 
its part, has no central focus of responsibility and cannot act in an expeditious and coherent 
fashion. Gulick maintains that we should be less concerned with checks and balances in 
executive-legislative relationships than with the distinction between policy planning and 
execution, on the one side, and policy adoption or veto, on the other. 26 His ideal 
government is one in which the chief executive, supported by a special staff, draws the 
plans; the legislature accepts or rejects proposed policies; the executive carries out the 
adopted plan; and the public exercises general control through participation in political 
parties and pressure groups. This allocation of functions, Gulick believes, would produce 
the unified management necessary not only for efficiency and effectiveness but also for 
meaningful democratic control as responsibilities are more clearly defined and assigned. 

Gulick also calls for a redefinition of responsibilities in the federal system. He contends 
that national legislators too often enact policies that ignore the necessities of state and local 
governments, while state and local governments sometimes take action as though there 
were no federal government or national problems. 27 In contrast to his recommendation of a 
functional allocation of duties between the executive and legislative branches, Gulick argues 
that it is not possible to achieve a clear separation of functions in the federal system. 
Instead, he supports “pragmatic solutions” in which functions are divided into their local, 
state, and federal “aspects,” and responsibilities assigned accordingly. These assignments 
should be flexible and subject to change based on continuing planning and cooperation 
among authorities at each level of government. 28 

Gulick’s own notions about the proper responsibilities of the several levels of government 
changed over time, although he generally advocated a major role for the federal 
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government. During the Great Depression, Gulick argued for the assumption of substantial 
new powers by the federal government, including control over the entire field of business, 
transportation, banking, and taxation, as well as “basic control” in the areas of wages, 
hours, working conditions, prices, distribution, profits and finance, and general trade 
practices. 29 He later tempered this sweeping pronouncement by maintaining that where 
divergence and local adaptation are required, responsibilities should be decentralized, so 
that the smallest unit capable of embracing the geographical extent of a problem and able 
to command the appropriate professional service would assume responsibility. 30 Even 
where national policies are required, grassroots administration is still desirable if clear 
standards of delegation are established to ensure uniform enforcement of policy and 
adequate protection of individual rights. 

The Role of Administration in Government 

The dominant theme during much of the time in which Gulick wrote was that politics 
and policy considerations should be separated from administrative matters. Gulick’s own 
position was that it is impractical, impossible, and undesirable to make such strict 
separations. According to Gulick, administration involves the determination of major 
policy; the development and adoption of specific programs; the creation of the 
organization; provision of personnel; authorization of finances; administrative supervision, 
coordination, and control of activities; and the audit and review of results. 31 Under this 
broad definition, he maintains that administration is necessarily involved in both politics 
and the policy process. 

Gulick attributes two meanings to the word politics. In its vulgar sense, the word means 
seeking selfish advantage or advancement through the control of rulers, but its true sense 
points to the actions by which rulers control. 32 The problem is that there is no objective 
way of distinguishing between vulgar and true politics, since the distinction lies in the 
motivation of the actor rather than in the action itself. Therefore, attempts to control the 
vulgar aspects of politics in administration run the danger of denying the true political 
function of administration. Furthermore, efforts to keep politics in its vulgar sense out of 
administration have proven to be impractical. Prohibition of political activity in a system of 
checks and balances, Gulick contends, results in a virtually powerless government that 
“can’t go wrong because it can’t go at all.” Efforts to eliminate politics from administration 
by setting up independent public agencies only frustrate efforts to establish an integrated 
government that is capable of planning. 33 In sum, Gulick maintains that the old dichotomy 
between politics and administration has broken down, and he argues that a new doctrine 
should be developed that permits “the fullest possible use of the expert in an appropriate 
framework of political and professional responsibility.” 34 

Gulick’s own formulation is a rather tenuous accommodation of politics, policy, and 
administration. He distinguishes among the roles of politicians, political appointees, 
administrators, and technicians in determining degrees of political and policy involvement. 
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The role of the politician is to maintain equilibrium in the overall system by monitoring 
and adjusting the relationships among the experts, bureaucrats, and interest groups. 
Political appointees are to act as intermediaries, explaining the experts to the public and the 
public to the experts. 35 The administrator’s role is to understand and coordinate public 
policy and to interpret policy directives to the operating services, but with unquestioned 
loyalty to the decisions of elected officials. The administrator differs from the political 
executive in that the administrator does not make final decisions on policy, does not 
advocate policies before the public, and does not succeed or fail on policy positions. Finally, 
the technician generally should be limited to the consideration of “technical matters.” 36 

Though the roles ascribed to these several actors indicate, in rough fashion, the relative 
degree of involvement in policy and political activity, Gulick concedes that the acts of all 
public officials are a “seamless web of discretion and action” and that discretion is likely to 
involve the official in policy considerations. 37 The amount of discretion decreases as one 
moves from the elected official to the technician. Nevertheless, not all policy matters are 
referred to the top, and, consequently, much discretion inevitably resides at the bottom, 
where “public servants touch the public.” Moreover, any particular decision is political, not 
technical, if the public deems it to be such. 38 Therefore, the differences among the roles in 
regard to policy and political involvement are differences in degree rather than differences 
in kind; the successful administrator must understand, and be able to deal with, the 
strategic dimensions of the politico-administrative system in which he must operate. 39 
Effective administration rests on singleness of purpose, clarity of policy, and public support. 
Gulick’s charge to administrators is to fuse knowledge and skills with public desires, 
political forces, and common sense; evolve a course of remedial, structured action; and take 
steps to secure the authority to act. 40 This mode of proceeding entails “political” activity in 
its true sense and injects the administrator into the policy process. 

Science and Administration 

The politics/administration dichotomy had been the basis on which early authors in the 
field had hoped to construct a science of administration. By separating administration from 
policy and politics, it was argued, administration could be defined as a value-free endeavor 
and thus the legitimate subject of scientific analysis. 

Although Gulick rejects the politics/administration dichotomy, he too aspires to the 
application of scientific methods to administrative matters. According to Gulick, “Through 
science and the scientific spirit man has freed himself, at least in his material existence, from 
the complete domination of habit.” 41 He believes that the same methods and spirit can be 
applied to investigations of human behavior and, indeed, thinks it “inevitable that there 
should be in every field of human endeavor an effort to reduce experience and phenomena 
to measurable terms.” 47 In regard to public administration, Gulick sees the scientific 
method as a way to “substitute for ignorance, competence; for the amateur, the 
professional; for the jack-of-all-trades, the expert; for superficial facility, increasing 
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differentiation and specialization; and for the untutored novitiate, the trained executive.” 43 
To be sure, Gulick does not blindly advocate some kind of “natural science” approach to 
matters of public administration. Indeed, in the second of his two papers for the Brownlow 
report, he expresses frustration with any suggestion that public administration, or the social 
sciences at large for that matter, should follow the research standards of the natural sciences, 
which had, in Gulick’s words, the “simple and easy task of understanding the mechanistic 
and mathematical relationships of the physical world.” 44 Instead, Gulick advocated 
vigorously for the application of Scientific Management. 45 

Gulick argues that we must move beyond the mere collection of easily accessible facts, 
law, and practices and even beyond problem-oriented applied research to a scientific pursuit 
of solutions to the problems of modern government. These problems range from the details 
of management to the philosophy of society. A science of administration would embody “a 
system of knowledge whereby men may understand relationships, predict results, and 
influence outcomes in any situation where men are organized at work together for a 
common purpose.” 46 The scientific pursuit entails intellectual examination and 
classification of phenomena, testing hypotheses by experiment and exploration, and the 
application of discovered truths to the world of nature with continuous questioning of 
results. 47 The objective is the discovery of “principles” or “immutable laws of 
administration,” which can be distilled and simplified for practical application to 
administrative matters. 48 

Having rejected the politics/administration dichotomy, Gulick is faced with the problem 
of the role of values in administration and a redefinition of an appropriate domain for 
scientific analysis. Anticipating a position later taken by Simon, he states that values are 
concerned with the assessment of the desirability of ends, and he acknowledges that values, 
so defined, are inevitably involved in administration and are not amenable to scientific 
investigation. Consequently, science cannot embrace the entirety of administrative activity. 
He contends, however, that values are not involved in statements of “variations and 
interrelationships”—scientific analysis can reveal what, under certain conditions, is likely to 
occur. Thus, the appropriate domain for a science of administration is the investigation of 
relationships between actions and outcomes. Gulick contends that the only value endemic 
to the scientific endeavor itself is efficiency, although, in application, efficiency must be 
accommodated to other social and political values. 49 

Gulick is aware of the problems in developing a science of administration. The social 
sciences have an elusive subject matter, since human beings are dynamic and, to some 
unknown extent, unpredictable. 50 Furthermore, the study of human behavior raises the 
problem of establishing appropriate controls for scientific experimentation. Nonetheless, 
Gulick considers scientific research to be a necessity and “a powerful ally, if not an 
indispensable adjunct of efficient democracy.” 51 He held to this claim because many at the 
time contested that the study could be considered a science, and Gulick felt it important to 
protect a young and weakly institutionalized study against its many and powerful critics. 52 
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Gulick is also aware of the potential dangers of scientific “expertise.” He notes that we 
are confronted by specialists who know more and more about less and less, that experts may 
assume that they know better than the people what the people need, and that experts may 
assert knowledge and authority in fields in which they have no competence. These dangers 
are significant because, as Gulick observes, “a government program which relies upon a 
professional group of experts will, within a generation, come under the leadership and 
direction of that profession.” 53 

The answer to the dangers of technocracy, according to Gulick, is a sense of 
professionalism that imposes responsible self-discipline and recognizes that final action 
cannot be taken by experts. In a democracy, the common man must be the ultimate judge 
of what is good for him. This does not mean that the expert is unnecessary. Rather, the 
requirements of democracy impose on the expert and the administrator an obligation to 
communicate better with both political leaders and the common man and to educate them 
about the conditions conducive to effective administration. As Gulick puts it, “To move 
democracy, you must not only develop the facts through research but you must develop 
also the vocabulary of the leaders and the support of the masses.” 54 

Administrative Organization 

Gulick agrees with the objectives of the early reform movement in the United States, but 
he differs on the appropriate strategy for reform. The original “good government” 
movement concentrated on specific abuses and sought reform through the electoral process. 
What is needed, Gulick contends, is reform of the basic structure and underlying processes 
of administration. Functions must be defined, work divided, structures and relationships 
formalized, staffs professionalized, and activities rationalized. 55 This strategy entails reforms 
such as a short ballot, a strong executive branch, consolidation of agencies, and the 
adoption of more “businesslike” practices in government. On the last point, Gulick 
suggests that public administration and private administration belong to a single broad 
science despite their different objectives and emphases. Both deal with groups of men 
working toward specified goals with a division of labor; both arrive at policy decisions 
through planning; both coordinate, direct, and hold accountable; both seek to maximize 
results through incentives and the best use of men, materials, and time; both must be 
sensitive to public opinion and to the continuity of the enterprise in a changing 
environment. 56 

Gulick asserts that administrative reform should be guided by a new set of “principles.” 
American government was originally based on principles derived from an aversion to 
executive power and a desire for representativeness. These principles were as follows: Many 
governmental officials should be elected (the long ballot); elections should be held 
frequently; a system of checks and balances should be constructed to contain executive 
power; many heads are better than one (that is, a preference for committee leadership); and 
anyone is competent to hold any governmental position. 57 Experience, says Gulick, has 
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demonstrated the defects of these principles. The election of many officials and frequent 
elections have produced neither good government nor democratic government; the system 
of checks and balances has resulted in “more brakes than driving power”; multiheaded 
agencies have deprived the system of responsible and energetic leadership; and 
inexperienced men have proven to be incapable of handling important executive and 
technical work. 58 

What is needed, Gulick maintains, is an administrative branch that is capable of 
planning and implementing democratic policies. He advises that administrative reform be 
guided by the following principles: 


1. Related work should be administered as a unit. 

2. All agencies should be consolidated into a few departments. 

3. Each unit of administrative work should be placed under a single, responsible official 
selected on the basis of proven ability, technical knowledge, and experience. 59 

4. The power of the department head should be commensurate with his responsibility. 

5. Each head of a large department should have a staff for performance evaluation. 

6. Responsibility for each function should be vested in a specific official. 

7. The number of elected officials should be reduced. 

8. Boards or commissions should not be used for administrative work. They should be 
limited to quasi-legislative and quasi-judicial functions. 

9. Ail administrative work should be headed up under a single chief executive, who 
should be directly elected by, and responsible to, the voters or their representatives. 

10. The chief executive should have the power to appoint and discharge department 
heads and to direct their work. 

11. The chief executive should have a research staff to report on the work of the 
departments and search for improved methods of operation. 60 

In short, the administrative branch should be integrated and placed under the leadership 
of strong and competent executives, with a powerful chief executive overseeing the entire 
process. 

Reform also requires both a rational division of work and subsequent integration within 
each organization as part of an integrated executive branch. According to Gulick, the 
division of work and the integrated organization are “the bootstraps by which mankind lifts 
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itself in the process of civilization.” 61 Division of work is necessary because men differ in 
nature, capacity, and skill; because one man cannot be in two places at the same time; 
because one man cannot do two things at the same time; and because man is limited in his 
range of knowledge. Integration is required to provide central coordination among the 
“unit tasks” defined by the division of work in the organization. Accordingly, the theory of 
organizations is concerned with the structure of coordination imposed on the divided work 
of the organization. 

One ingredient of integration is the grouping of similar tasks in the organization. Gulick 
identifies four bases on which the unit tasks of an organization may be grouped: 

1. Purpose: tasks grouped by the service rendered—such as departments of Health and 
Human Services. 

2. Process: tasks grouped by the skill or technology employed—such as the United 
States Bureau of the Census. 

3. Clientele or materiel—such as the Department of Agriculture specifically servicing 
farmers. 

4. Place: any deconcentrated unit or field agency as an extension of an administrative 
headquarters—such as the regional offices of the Internal Revenue Service, the 
Federal Emergency Management Agency, the Central Intelligence Agency, and so 
forth. 

Although Gulick emphasizes the importance of purpose in coordinating efforts in the 
organization, he notes that the selection of any particular base will depend on the stage of 
organizational development, technological changes, the size of the organization, and the 
specific advantages and disadvantages attached to the use of a particular base in a given 
organization. 

The concentration on division of work and grouping of unit tasks in the organization is 
what Gulick calls a “bottom-up” perspective on the organization. This perspective properly 
emphasizes the “principle of homogeneity,” or the grouping of similar tasks. Nevertheless, 
the bottom-up view, if taken alone, ignores the necessities of control and coordination in 
the organization. Therefore, Gulick also advises a “top-down” view, noting that if 
subdivision and specialization in the organization are inevitable, coordination is a 
necessity. 63 He identifies two primary mechanisms of control and coordination in the 
organization: the structure of authority, and ideas or singleness of purpose. 64 

Coordination through the structure of authority is, of course, a central mechanism of 
control. It requires a single overall directing executive authority, the provision of a 
supervisor for each job, and the determination of the unit tasks into which the overall job 
will have to be divided. 65 In establishing the structure of authority, Gulick warns, the 
effective span of control at each level of the organization is limited by the knowledge, time, 
and energy of the supervisor. The span of control can be extended, however, where work is 
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routine, repetitive, measurable, and homogeneous in character. 66 

Leadership is also a vital element of coordination through authority. Gulick asserts that 
the principle of unitary, concentrated leadership is almost universal, and he advises that 
leaders be given both power and, with particular reference to the public sector, the time to 
use it. Gulick assigns to the executive a wide range of functions that are summed up in the 
acronym, POSDCORB—Planning, Organizing, Staffing, Directing, Coordinating, 
Reporting, and Budgeting. The executive organization should be structured around these 
functions, and, according to Gulick, none of the functions should be performed outside the 
executive office. 67 Gulick attaches special importance to the planning function. Planning is 
the means by which purpose is translated into programs; it involves the identification of key 
controllable items that are to be manipulated to achieve organizational objectives. 68 Gulick 
asserts that planning should be performed by specialists, but he advises that those in charge 
of planning should also be in charge of operations to ensure both a proper correlation 
between plans and operations, and the effective implementation of the plans. 

Although Gulick stresses the structure of authority and the role of leadership as 
coordinating mechanisms in the organization, he acknowledges that reliance on hierarchy 
alone is not sufficient to produce an integrated organization. The organization must also 
employ coordination by ideas , thereby developing the desire and will to work together with a 
singleness of purpose. 69 This means that the tasks of the administrator must be 
accomplished more by persuasion than by coercion and discipline. Gulick states that “the 
way to solve problems is by personal negotiation, with all of the cards on the table, not by 
inconsiderate, independent, and precipitate action.” 70 Coordination through ideas, 
according to Gulick, can render the absurdities of hierarchy “sweet and reasonable,” and he 
considers a clear statement of purpose to be the best guarantee of effective administration. 71 

An integrated executive structure in government, according to Gulick, provides not only 
coordination but also a single focus of leadership and political responsibility that is more 
amenable to democratic control than a series of autonomous units. 72 He cautions that we 
should also be cognizant of the limits of integration imposed by constraints on effective 
knowledge, decision-making capability, and management technique. 73 Thus, a balance 
must be struck between the desire for integration and the limits of its applicability. 

From Principles to Particulars 

As noted previously, Gulick considered himself to be a man of action, and much of his 
career was devoted to the application of the ideas and principles just reviewed. In discussing 
these applications, it is useful to start with a brief look at the Institute of Public 
Administration, which was both a source of many of Gulick’s beliefs and an instrument for 
their implementation. 

The institute, called the New York Bureau of Municipal Research when it was founded 
in 1906, became an integral part of the efficiency movement in America. 74 Although they 
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were concerned with economy and efficiency, the leaders of the bureau were also driven by 
a “profound devotion to democracy” manifested in their call for responsible and responsive 
government and the education of the citizenry. 75 The founders of the bureau sought the 
expansion of governmental functions to make democracy “a living, vital thing.” 76 Thus, the 
bureau’s mission was not simply to achieve efficiency, but to encourage a more positive role 
for government, as well as to create the enlightened citizenry that was considered necessary 
for true democracy. 

The bureau, described by Gulick as “a power house and idea factory” for the efficiency 
movement, was centrally involved in the pursuit of administrative principles and their 
practical application. 77 The aims were to promote efficient and economical government; to 
promote the adoption of scientific methods of accounting and the reporting of municipal 
business; to secure constructive publicity; and to collect, classify, analyze, correlate, 
interpret, and publish the facts. 78 Basic emphasis was placed on the concentration of 
executive responsibility and the development of appropriate planning, coordinating, 
budgeting, and personnel practices. 79 

The bureau—and later the Institute of Public Administration—pursued its objectives 
through two major mechanisms: the governmental survey and the Training School for the 
Public Service. The governmental survey, which was the bureau’s primary instrument of 
analysis, entailed the grouping of administrative activities into major functions, the 
assignment of an investigator to each function, the analysis of statutory and constitutional 
provisions regarding each function, and an investigation of the actual organization and 
operation of the agencies involved. 80 Recommendations were then developed with the 
objective of better unifying, standardizing, clarifying, coordinating, and controlling 
governmental activities. These recommendations were discussed with agency executives for 
possible implementation, and reports were issued to the public in accord with the bureau’s 
mission of civic education. 

The second major mechanism was the bureau’s Training School for the Public Service, 
established in 1911. The school’s purpose was to “train men and women for administrative 
responsibility, for unofficial public service, and for governmental research.” 81 The program 
encompassed one year of study plus a three-month internship. The staff of the bureau 
served as instructors and the city as a laboratory, as students were assigned to bureau studies 
to develop their skills. 82 

Gulick’s personal interests, bred of his experience with the bureau and shaped by his 
leadership of that organization, were largely in the fields of public finance, personnel, and 
metropolitan government. While still a student at the Training School for Public Service, 
Gulick was appointed secretary of the Joint Special Committee on Finance and Budget 
Procedure of the Massachusetts state legislature. The experience produced a lasting interest 
in public finance and shaped many of his ideas about budgetary reform. Gulick generally 
supported increased executive responsibility in financial matters and a correspondingly 
reduced role for the legislature, both of which were intended to free the purposeful 
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executive from legislative indecision. 83 He also advocated “functionalized,” or program, 
budgeting, which employs performance indicators for review and evaluation. Finally, 
Gulick prescribed a substantial measure of centralization of financial responsibility within 
the states. He urged that the state have jurisdiction over the administration of all taxes 
except the property tax, local taxes levied for purposes other than regulation, and a few 
other taxes that can “naturally be administered by local units.” 84 

Gulick’s second major area of interest was personnel. Here, he supported a “positive 
career service” in the public sector, which, he argued, would place politics on a higher plane 
of issues and men, not jobs and special privileges, and would secure the effective personnel 
necessary for a democracy to carry out the decisions and desires of the people. 85 Gulick’s 
proposed formula was “pick ’em young, tell ’em everything, and treat ’em rough, but 
fairly.” 86 In other words, public employees should be recruited early, they should have an 
apprentice period to learn the job, and “weak sisters” should be left behind. 

Gulick’s proposed career system would extend to all nonpolitical top positions in 
government and would consist of five career classifications: unskilled services, skills and 
trades service, clerical service, professional and technical service, and administrative service. 
There should be competitive examinations for all career classifications, based on the 
particular skills required for each classification. A probationary period should be served by 
all public employees, and strict controls should be placed on temporary appointments to 
avoid circumvention of the competitive examination requirement. Advancement in the 
career service should be based on merit, and good salaries and adequate retirement benefits 
should be offered to attract and retain qualified employees. Safeguards should be built into 
the system to protect employees from arbitrary dismissal. 87 

As one would expect, given his lifelong association with the Institute of Public 
Administration and New York City government, Gulick also was centrally concerned with 
the problems of metropolitan government. His ideas on metropolitan government were 
generally consistent with his concept of federalism discussed earlier—that is, assignment of 
responsibilities to the various levels of government according to “aspects” of functions, and 
reliance on the smallest unit of government capable of dealing with a problem. There were 
some equivocations on the matters of executive versus legislative powers and the 
centralization of fiscal responsibilities. 

As did the reform movement in general, Gulick attached great importance to the city. 
He stated that the city “offers the masses democratically the opportunity for the highest 
culture and it schools men in freedom, self-control, and social adaptation to change.” 88 
Nevertheless, Gulick recognized that urban life poses problems as well as opportunities. 
Cities suffer from congestion, concentrations of minorities and the poor, the necessity of 
providing services to people who do not live there, and a lack of fiscal resources. The 
problems of the city, Gulick argued, are not due solely to size, for the costs of scale are at 
least partially mitigated by the economies of scale, and Gulick contended that no “laws” 
limit the size of metropolitan government. 89 Instead, the metropolitan problem is one of 
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bad political engineering and inadequate management devices. Gulick asserted that 
government has failed to act in many areas and suffers from fractionalization in those 
functions that have been undertaken. An inadequate revenue base coupled with an 
unbalanced population and a lack of political resources and clearheaded leadership, he 
argued, have rendered metropolitan governments unequal to the tasks they face. 

Gulick identified several alternative approaches to the solution of metropolitan 
problems: the creation of limited-purpose agencies for the metropolitan area, transfer of 
fractionated activities to the next higher level of government, the creation of local multiple- 
purpose agencies, solving problems serially by intergovernmental contracts, establishing a 
department of local affairs at the state level, the reconstruction of the county, and the 
creation of a new layer of government for the metropolitan area. Whatever its particular 
form, the essential elements of metropolitan governance are flexibility and political viability 
in establishing boundaries; geographical, social, and economic comprehensiveness; joint 
action on interrelated activities; a representative body drawn from the area as a whole; the 
protection of local communities in their continuing responsibility for local functions; and 
an adequate fiscal structure. 90 Gulick’s preferred solution, despite his general insistence on 
executive control and his suspicion of legislative bodies, was the creation of a Metropolitan 
Council that would rely on voluntary cooperation among the responsible political 
executives and community leaders of the existing jurisdictions. 91 The council would be a 
legislative body composed of the chief elected officials in the metropolitan area as well as 
directly elected members. 

Although metropolitan governance is important, federal support is also required. 
According to Gulick, the ultimate solution to metropolitan problems requires action at all 
levels of government, featuring central involvement by the federal government and 
leadership by the president. 92 Each level of government should deal with aspects of 
functions that fall within its domain in a fiscal system that combines intergovernmental 
payments and the delegation of independent taxing power to appropriate state and local 
units. 

Conclusion 

The major components of Gulick’s approach to government and administration may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. Government should play a positive role in society by acting when private efforts 
prove to be inadequate in serving the common good. Wherever possible, cooperative 
arrangements between the public and private sectors should be established, and 
planning should be an essential element of all public endeavors. 

2. The executive branch at all levels of government should propose and implement 
policies, while the legislative branch should be limited to the approval or rejection of 
executive proposals. 
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3. Within the executive branch, the chief executive should be strengthened through 
more powerful hierarchical controls, improvement in staff support, consolidation of 
executive departments, and, at the state and local levels, reduction in the number of 
elected officials. 

4. Collaborative relationships among federal, state, and local governments should be 
developed, and “aspects” of functions allocated to the appropriate levels of 
government. In particular, the federal government should acknowledge the national 
aspects of problems at the state and local levels and assume a leadership role in 
addressing those problems. 

5. Administrators are necessarily involved in political and policy matters, and 
administrative theory should be reformulated to accommodate the use of professional 
expertise in a full range of administrative functions. 

6. Scientific methods should be employed to discover general principles of 
administration that can be applied to achieve greater efficiency and effectiveness in 
governmental operations. 

7. Executive-branch organizations should be internally integrated by arranging for top 
leadership to coordinate activities through the structure of authority and by 
developing a unity of purpose within the organization. 

In short, Gulick’s recipe for administrative reform entails the assumption of new 
functions by government; more efficiency in the functions undertaken; centralization 
within executive agencies and within the executive branch as a whole; and governance by 
experts who are subject to direct control by an elected chief executive, veto by the 
legislature, and general oversight by the public. 

Assessing Gulick’s ideas is rather difficult because many of his ideas changed, or at least 
moderated, over the course of his lengthy career. Moreover, he often seemed to be led more 
by his passion for reform than by the findings of systematic research. As a result, his 
thoughts are sometimes marked by unresolved tensions, and his pronouncements often lack 
empirical support. 

At points, Gulick’s ideas seem inconsistent. For instance, although Gulick is renowned 
for his advocacy of integrated structures, he is willing to tolerate a federal system in which 
there is no unity of command, no definition of functional responsibility, and no clear chain 
of command, and in which authority is not commensurate with fiscal responsibility. More 
often, the tension is evidenced in opposing considerations. Thus, Gulick suggests a large 
role for the state, but asserts that there are limits to the role the state can, and should, play; 
he supports planning, but says there are limits to the degree to which planning can be 
effectively performed; he argues for integration, but recognizes that there are limits on the 
extent to which integration is possible; he supports a career civil service with protection 
from political interference, but also wants to strengthen the political chief executive in 
relationships with executive agencies; he would enlarge the role of the expert, but 
acknowledges the problem of controlling the expert in a democratic society. The problem is 
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not so much that there are opposing considerations on all these matters—that is probably 
inevitable. The problem lies in determining where the balances should be struck or under 
what conditions a particular course of action should be pursued. Gulick provides no clear 
guidance on these critical issues. 

A similar problem arises in regard to some of the principles of administration that Gulick 
espouses. Consider, for instance, the principles of homogeneity and integration. The 
principle of homogeneity states that similar tasks should be grouped in the organization. 
But all activities cannot be grouped along a single dimension, nor is there a dominant 
alternative. Instead, the combination of methods used in grouping tasks should be 
determined by examining the advantages and disadvantages of the various bases for 
grouping organizational tasks. Gulick fails to provide concrete criteria for choosing among 
the bases, however, and he offers little more than informed speculation about the probable 
consequences of any particular selection. On the principle of integration, Gulick argues that 
an integrated organization will produce efficient and effective administration, automatic 
coordination through clearly specified channels of communication, and clear assignments 
of responsibility that make democratic control more effective. This outcome is certainly 
plausible, but an equally plausible case can be made that “red tape” is a more likely result 
than effectiveness and efficiency in the integrated organization, that integration will 
discourage communication by virtue of elongated channels of communication and 
organizational formality, that responsibility will be obfuscated rather than clarified in the 
labyrinth of bureaucracy, and that an integrated executive branch headed by a powerful 
chief executive may result in tyrannical government. 

Gulick’s emphasis on unity of command and efficiency as two of the core principles of 
organization sprang from a deep-felt desire to develop a science of administration. His 
ideas, though, met with criticism almost as soon as they appeared in print. Thus, Charles 
Hyneman of Louisiana State University criticized the overall scientific claims in 1939, and 
one year later, Edwin O. Stene wrote that Gulick’s principles “can hardly be called 
anything but opinions.” 94 

Unresolved tension also characterizes Gulick’s approach to organizational management. 
He would rely primarily on the hierarchical structure of authority to achieve control and 
coordination in the organization. Even “coordination by ideas” is seen by Gulick as a 
method of hierarchical control and a way to make that control seem reasonable. The 
question is whether hierarchically integrated organizations are sufficiently attentive to the 
wide range of needs that have been found to motivate people in organizations. Gulick is 
sensitive to this issue. He asserts, for instance, that our primary task should be to “release 
the hidden energy in human nature” and that “nothing must take second place to our effort 
to understand the patterns of human awareness and how men who are working together in 
teams can find release for their full energies.” 95 

But Gulick fails to address the potential incompatibilities between hierarchically 
integrated organizations and the satisfaction of human needs in the organization. For 
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instance, the hierarchically integrated organization would have a limited span of control to 
ensure close and direct supervision. Yet, it has been argued that close supervision dampens 
morale and inhibits the assumption of individual responsibility on the part of subordinates. 
Hierarchical integration is commonly associated with an elaborate division of labor to 
capitalize on the economies of specialization, whereas job enlargement (that is, less 
specialization), it is argued, promotes a greater sense of identification with the overall 
mission of the organization and a greater sense of individual achievement in task 
performance. The hierarchically integrated organization requires centralized decision¬ 
making procedures, but decentralized and participatory decision procedures have been 
supported as a way of giving the individual a greater sense of involvement in the 
organization and increasing the likelihood of individual acceptance of organizational 
decisions. 

Finally, some of Gulick’s positions appear to be more value commitments than 
“scientific” statements. His support for a strengthened and integrated executive branch is a 
case in point. Gulick contends that executive leadership will lead to more efficient and 
effective administration and will result in a higher degree of democratic control, but he 
provides little evidence in support of this contention. Moreover, his acceptance of the value 
of executive leadership conflicts with other values, such as representativeness and neutral 
competence. 96 The conflict with representativeness is that a powerful executive branch may 
escape both meaningful electoral controls (witness the oft-heard charge of an “imperial 
presidency”) and the controls provided by the “checks and balances” of the legislative 
branch—a problem that would be exacerbated by Gulick’s proposal to limit severely the 
powers of the legislature. The conflict with neutral competence is that executive leadership 
requires more control by political officials over appointed officials and so puts the 
administrator in a position of potential conflict between professional standards and 
hierarchical directives. 

These problems should not diminish an appreciation of the significance of Gulick’s 
contributions to the study and practice of public administration. Ideas such as those 
expressed by Gulick are deeply engrained in both spheres. The ideas that the study of 
public administration should be integrally related to the practice of public administration, 
that citizen enlightenment is required for effective democracy, that businesslike techniques 
should be adopted to improve the efficiency of governmental operations, that executive 
leadership is required for effective administration, that professionalism should be 
encouraged in the public service, and that government should be made more responsive 
and responsible defined the focus of public administration for a generation of scholars, and 
they remain central themes in the discipline. It should also be noted that the very 
normative emphasis that frustrates Gulick’s search for a science of administration also 
accounts, in large measure, for the lasting impact of his ideas. 

Moreover, Gulick’s contributions to public administration should be assessed at least as 
much in terms of what he did as in regard to what he said. His long service with the 
Institute of Public Administration, his involvement with the President’s Committee on 
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Administrative Management, his administrative record during the war, and his varied 
activities in the administration of New York City, as well as the awards and honors 
associated with his activities, stand as elegant testimony to Gulick’s distinguished status in 
the discipline. 


THE LEGACY OF LUTHER H. GULICK IN CONTEMPORARY 
SCHOLARSHIP 

Balancing the Needs of Practitioners and Academics 

Jenny Brodie 

Luther Gulick’s first publication was his 1920 Columbia University dissertation, 
Evolution of the Budget in Massachusetts . 97 His work would span seven decades, covering a 
wide array of topics. He not only witnessed but also influenced the growth of the study of 
public administration. Many acknowledge Luther Gulick as “one of the founders of 
administrative thought” and as defining the “field’s orthodoxy for a generation.” 98 Gulick 
contributed not only as a scholar but also as a reformer and a practitioner. 99 His 
observations of public administration came directly from his work as a leader of public 
organizations. He was a generalist, with writings addressing a broad array of topics. Perhaps 
because of the general nature of his work, there is not a clear set of literature that has grown 
directly from his work. His work remains relevant, however, suggesting a broader research 
agenda that can still be addressed today. 

A Broad Role for Public Administration: Emphasizing Engagement 

Gulick’s work emphasized a broader role for the study of public administration, 
emphasizing that it should play a role not only in effectively delivering government services 
and improving management and ethical standards, but also in educating the public and 
ensuring that public officials have the necessary tools to evaluate the outcomes of the 
programs. 100 This idea of educating the public and elected officials expands the traditional 
scope of the study. A strong public administration can play an important role in ensuring 
that government functions well and delivers the results that the public wants. 

Scholars expanded on this initial idea presented by Gulick and others, and analyzed the 
benefits to citizen engagement as well as the dilemmas it presents. Citizen engagement is 
key to our democracy, but direct engagement raises several questions. Is it realistic? Does 
citizen involvement always benefit the common good, or might it be captured by an elite 
few? Can the average citizen have the expertise necessary to understand complex policy 
issues? 

As experts, how involved should policy analysts be in citizen engagement? The balance 
between experts and democracy is a tenuous one and must be carefully maintained. Should 
the policy expert, as Gulick suggests, play a role in the education of the public? While these 
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questions have been raised and tested in the literature, scholars have not reached agreement 
on answers. While there is much “speculation on what makes direct citizen participation 
successful, few definitive statements can be made for all policy arenas, for all stages of the 
policy process, and for all participants.” 101 

The Search for a Central Theory 

Gulick was interested in the idea of developing an administrative science and wrote 
about this in Science Values and Public Administration. His ideas regarding this predate 
those of Simon. 102 Gulick called for a “fundamental and comprehensive theory” of public 
administration. 103 

Public administration has sought to define itself and develop a unifying theory. In 1947, 
Robert Dahl wrestled with the idea of how to reconcile normative values and unpredictable 
human nature with science. He concluded that you can’t have a science unless the place of 
normative values is made clear, the nature of man in the area of public administration is 
better understood, and there is a body of comparative studies. 104 Gribbins and Hunt 
revisited this idea in 1978, specifically referencing Gulick’s assumption that public affairs 
should be science. They concluded that management meets the necessary criteria for a 
science, as it is process focused, pursues “empirically testable laws,” and has a primary 
subject matter that has “coordination for goal accomplishment.” 105 

More recently, Behn attempted to identify the “big questions” of public management. 
He argues that having big questions that are common to a field is key to creating a science 
of administration. 106 As public administration scholars such as Simon have tried to make 
the field a science, they have sought to “become more scientific by means of developing 
advanced quantitative-statistical methods and complex mathematical modeling in pursuit 
of becoming more exact and objective.” 107 

Behn argues that the central questions should focus on management, micromanagement, 
and motivation and measurement, with each question having multiple answers. 108 Work to 
address these big questions must move beyond measurement and must embrace a more 
holistic framework. As other fields have moved to broaden their focus, “the majority of 
social scientists focus on the particle rather than the wave.” 109 Public administration 
research, as it attempts to address complex social problems, can benefit from an 
interdisciplinary approach and can become stronger by drawing on knowledge from other 
disciplines. 

The Role of the Practitioner: Using Practice to Inform the Academy 

As a practitioner himself, Gulick emphasized the importance of academics learning from 
the reality of public administration. Many of the early scholars, including Gulick, were 
“pracademics,” with their research serving as a way to take what they had experienced in 
practice and synthesize and learn from it. Public administration was inclusive of 
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practitioners and academics, and the two did not operate at “an arm’s length from each 
other.” 110 While public administration continues to have greater ties to practitioners than 
other academic disciplines, the divide has grown since the time of his writings. Gulick 
would have likely advocated for a greater tie with practitioners and would have supported 
efforts to ensure that scholarship was reflective of reality experienced by practitioners. 

A recent analysis of the work published in Public Administration Review, the journal 
established to further practitioner-academic exchange, found that from 2000 to 2009, only 
7.5 percent of published articles were from American practitioners, and only 0.9 percent 
from foreign practitioners. This is a huge decline from even the 1970s, when it was found 
that 32 percent of articles in ten journals were from practitioners. 111 

Rutgers notes that public administration is “differentiated study: a discourse in which 
relevant insights and starting points (both theoretical and practical) are sought time and 
again to combine the cognitive elements into new insights.” 112 This process creates the 
knowledge that makes up public administration and differentiates the field from other 
fields. 

Early on in the study of public administration, practitioners provided a problem stream, 
while academics focused on a solution. 113 The roles of the practitioner and of the academic 
have become more specialized, creating a growing divide between academics and 
practitioners. 

Several reasons have been suggested as to why this gap between the practitioner and 
academic is growing. There may be a growing alienation between practice and study. There 
is little information on how practitioners make use of academic articles, and understanding 
this better would help address the perceived mismatch. 114 Some research indicates that 
practitioners don’t often turn to academic work to develop strategies and practices, while 
researchers ignore practitioners as a source of inspiration. 115 How do we know that we are 
studying things that are actually useful to practitioners? Are researchers asking the right 
questions, or is there is a mismatch between the focus of research and the need for 
knowledge? 116 

Incorporating the knowledge gained from practitioners into academic literature is often 
difficult, and the surrounding debate has focused on whether knowledge should grow from 
the discipline of public administration or from the activities that occur in government. 117 

Additionally, as government budgets have been cut, practitioners are doing more with 
less, perhaps resulting in less time to invest in academic pursuits. There is increased 
competition from consulting firms and in-house government agencies to carry out research. 
Academics must strive to have their research meet the “twin hurdles of rigors and 
relevance.” 118 The incentives provided to academics do not encourage collaboration 
between practitioners and academics. 

In the spirit of Luther Gulick, public administration scholars would be wise to bridge the 
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divide between academics and practitioners. This type of mutual learning will ensure that 
public administration scholarship not only remains relevant but also engages directly with 
practitioners. 119 

Organization Structure, Span of Control, and Influence on Performance and 
Agency Goals 

Gulick spent much time discussing and implementing ideas regarding organization 
structure, and wrote on the biases that can occur as a result of organizational structures. 
Two streams of current theory on organizations seem to stem from Gulick’s work, and yet 
neither makes mention of his work, in part due to the critique by Simon. The first stream 
of literature is the current neo-institutional literature that emphasizes the idea that 
organizations are formed to address collective action problems. The second stream 

emphasizes the idea that bureaucratic organizations exist as a way to distribute political 
120 

power. 

In his “Notes on the Theory of Organization,” Gulick noted that the executive had a 
limited time and energy, 121 and devoted an entire section of the essay, “The Limits of Co- 
Ordination,” to this issue. 122 Gulick’s influence is visible in Simon’s attention for the 
problem of bounded rationality, which he would spend a lifetime investigating. 

Another major contribution of Gulick was his explanation of the principles of 
hierarchical organization, detailing the conditions under which different principles may be 
more effective. 123 These principles include diversification of function, role of time and 
stability, size and space, and span of control. 124 

While this article and other works by Gulick had a lasting impact on the field, research 
into these areas and any direct citations of Gulick were stunted by sharp criticism from 
Herbert Simon. Roughly a decade following Gulick’s “Notes on the Theory of 
Organization,” Simon critiqued the study of public administration and particularly the 
“principles of administration” school of thought. 125 Although some have criticized Simon 
for misrepresenting Gulick’s work, the former was viewed as the winner in this intellectual 
debate, and as a result, less focus has been given to the work of public administration 
scholars prior to Simon. 126 His work shifted the focus of the field from a focus on the 
design and reorganization of organizational structures to a focus on decision making. 
Informal structure gained prominence over the study of formal hierarchies. 

Hammond provides the most comprehensive analysis of the manner in which Simon 
misinterpreted Gulick’s work. The main points Simon attacked were 

• administrative efficiency gained by increasing specialization among the group, 

• efficiency gained by arranging the members in a hierarchy of authority, 

• administrative efficiency gained by limiting span of control, and 

• administrative efficiency increased by grouping the control of the workers by purpose, 
process, clientele, and place. 127 
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Simon critiqued these principles as incompatible, failing to emphasize Gulick’s 
acknowledgment of the natural tensions between these principles and the need to prioritize 
each one depending on the needs of the organization. Gulick also acknowledged the 
complexity of organizations and their ability to be flexible and adapt. 

In “Notes,” Gulick emphasized that the span of control in an organization is related to 
the type of work and the homogenous nature of the work being conducted. He also noted 
that this was an area in need of further research, but Simon’s sharp critique of this area 
prevented scholars from fully investigating the link between space of control and 
organization performance. 128 

In 1980, Woodward studied British industrial firms and showed that span of control 
varied “across different organizational settings” and that successful firms generally used 
similar spans of control. 129 The structure of an organization, including span of control, 
plays an important role in organizational performance. This study was limited to the 
private sector, and there has been less work on this topic with regard to the public sector. 

From a public administration perspective, Meier and Bohte tested Gulick’s theories of 
span of control. They drew on Gulick’s clear research agenda. Gulick’s work reflects three 
main organizing variables: diversification of function, time, and space. 130 Better 
understanding of the appropriate span of control could help a public organization to 
operate more efficiently. Meier and Bohte have tested Gulick’s notion span of control by 
empirical tests relying on data from Texas school districts. They looked at different levels of 
management and found that the optimal span of control varies with organizational level 
and that it has an impact on the organizational performance. 131 They also found that other 
factors such as resources and organizational inputs had a larger impact on performance than 
span of control. 

Meier and Bohte tested the relationship between task difficulty and span of control. This 
test again involved school districts. Findings show that span of control and performance are 
positively related, that is, a broader span of control results in better performance. This trend 
holds true for easy tasks and for moderately difficult tasks, with the relationship being the 
strongest for moderate tasks. For difficult tasks, this relationship is less evident, and the 
only span of control variable that is important is school size. 132 

Meier and Bohte also used school district data to test the relationship of diversity, 
stability, and space to span of control. Their findings show that “diversity, stability and 
space must be defined within the context of organizational hierarchies” and should be 
specific to the organizational level. 133 More diversity most often results in a narrower span 
of control. This can be further refined by showing that task diversity results in a narrower 
span of control with production diversity resulting in a broader span of control. Larger 
organizations also have larger spans of control, as there are economies of scale found in 
management. Organization stability results in a broader span of control. Their research 
shows that the smaller spans of control are advantageous when the “superior has 
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information and skill advantages over the subordinates .” 134 

Nicholson-Crotty and Theobald build on this research by considering how span of 
control influences an organization when multiple agency goals are considered. They find 
that the optimal span of control for the one goal may not be the optimal level for other 
goals that the agency pursues. When considering organizational structure, managers should 
look for the span of control that aligns with the greatest number of organization goals . 135 
Other research showed that span of control plays a role in organizational ethics, with ethics 
becoming more important when span of control increases and more discretion is left to 
employees. 

The Role of the Executive and the Relationship with Bureaucracy 

Gulick wrote extensively on the role of the executive. He advocated for a strong 
executive who had the ability to coordinate at the top and delegate to cabinet members. 
Most research on the executive has focused on the president, with less focus given to 
executives at the state or local levels. Presidential management has been viewed as the 
means to oversee policy coordination, and the theory of the unified executive has been 
viewed as necessary for an efficient government . 136 The president is the only individual 
who can see the whole of government and thus coordinate policy. 

Early in his career, Gulick served on the President’s Committee on Administrative 
Management, better known as the Brownlow Committee, which made recommendations 
for changes to the executive office at the federal level. As part of this committee, Gulick 
authored the “Notes on the Theory of Organization,” making an important contribution to 
the theory of public administration. One of the most notable contributions from this paper 
included the concept of POSDCORB, which represented the functions of the executive 
and stands for Planning, Organization, Staffing, Direction, Coordination, Reporting, and 
Budgeting. In fact, the majority of submissions to journals such as The Public 
Administration Review still fall within this POSDCORB framework . 137 

The Brownlow Commission also notes that presidents will only be able to serve in a 
unifying role if given the means to do so. In reality, the president is constrained by the 
separation of powers and, as the leader of the executive branch, by the nature of the 
bureaucracy. The character of the executive management function is related to the 
incentives and the resources available to the president; however, each president has used 
these differently. The president is also faced with competing and conflicting agency goals. 
He is granted coordination power through regulatory review; cabinet ministers and the 
Office of Management and Budget have historically used these tools to varying degrees . 138 

Recent publications have examined the impact of the president on the bureaucracy. 
Three major problems of bureaucracy have been identified. The first is the “quiet crisis,” 
which relates to the lack of quality among civil servants in the country at all levels of public 
service. The second, the “noisy crisis,” concerns the alleged unresponsive nature of the 
bureaucracy to the president, and finally “reinventing government.” This third problem 
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concerns attempts to manage the government more like the private sector . 139 While 
research has shown that the “quiet” and “noisy” crises are more political than governmental 
problems, reinventing government has long been a focus of public administration scholars. 

The executive has influence on the organization and management of the executive 
branch. Gulick wrote extensively on this, advocating for administrative management and its 
role in the national government . 140 The idea of administrative management focused on 
incorporating efficiency into the structure of organizations and creating public 
organizations in such a way that efficiency was the top value over normative values. Public 
choice theory also played a role, emphasizing the role of representative government and 
gaining more importance in times of budget constraints . 141 

Lynn, Heinrich, and Hill defined governance as the “regimes of laws, administrative rule, 
judicial rulings and practice that constrain, prescribe and enable governmental activity .” 142 
They advocated for a return to the traditions of public affairs and the governance approach, 
and an updated approach to administrative management. By contrast, New Public 
Management advocates elevated the principles of economic governance and organizational 
efficiency to the forefront of management practices . 143 This reform was initially intended 
to decrease political control, increase administrative influence, and emphasize the 
political/administration dichotomy. Modern public administration, though, has rejected 
this idea, confirming that administration is political in nature. This reform may have swung 
too far the other way, resulting in government by contract, with politicians having less 
influence at the top. Recent literature has declared that the New Public Management 
movement is “dead .” 144 Gulick, too, emphasized that the politics/administration 
dichotomy simply cannot hold in practice. 

Remnants of the influence of the politics/administration dichotomy can still be seen in 
the study of public administration. Research working to understand bureaucratic 
organizations often fails to consider the political. Bureaucracy remains separated from 
politics, and it is assumed that with enough knowledge and the appropriate design, an 
efficient bureaucracy can be developed. Research has begun to shift its focus to gaining an 
understanding of how the political environment impacts the actions of government 
agencies . 145 With this increased emphasis and better understanding of how the executive 
interacts with the bureaucracy, public administration literature builds on Gulick’s work. 

As a practitioner and academic, Gulick’s work covered a broad array of topics. The 
general nature of his work makes it difficult to trace current scholarship directly to his 
work. However, through decades of publishing, he has influenced the foundation of the 
study and has provided a strong research agenda for it; in fact, there is still a significant 
amount of research that can build on and revisit the research agenda presented by Luther 
Gulick. 


Notes 
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1. We are not sure when Gulick was accorded this title for the first time, but the usage 
can be found in Stephen K. Blumberg, “Seven Decades of Public Administration: A 
Tribute to Luther Gulick,” Public Administration Review 41, no. 2 (1981): 245-248. 

2. While Gulick’s complete publication list includes twenty books, reports, or studies; 
more than 160 articles; well over 250 sets of notes, texts or drafts; and a large body of 
correspondence, it is not accessible for lack of a bibliography. See Paul P. Van Riper, “The 
Literary Gulick: A Bibliographical Application,” Public Administration Review 50 no. 6 
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4 Mary Parker Follett 

The Group Process 



Mary P. Follett, ca. 1925. 

Lyndall Fownes Urwick 
Archive, Henley 
Management College, 

Henley-on-Thames. 

M ary Parker Follett was an innovative thinker who offered ideas that were not to gain 
major acceptance until several decades after her death, especially since the 1980s. 
Perhaps the distinguishing feature of Follett’s work is her treatment of the role of social 
conflict. Follett argues that conflict itself is neither good nor bad, but simply inevitable. 
Whether the consequences of conflict are good or bad depends on the uses to which 
conflict is put. If it is used to produce an interpenetration of ideas and integrative solutions, 
it is good. If it results in domination by one side or compromise in which both sides simply 
yield something, the results will be unsatisfactory. In other words, Follett argues that we 
can use conflict to produce harmony, not simply victory or accommodation. 

This view of conflict is novel, particularly in the literature on organizations, where the 
dominant paradigm has been one of the organization as a cooperative social system—even 
among authors, such as Taylor, who support hierarchical organizational structures. Follett 
also desires cooperation in the organization, but, for her, cooperation is a process and an 
outcome, not a precondition. Indeed, cooperation is likely to be the result of a merging of 
differences in pursuit of the interest of the whole. 

The preceding point is related to another of Follett’s central themes: the importance of 
the group process. Follett contends that individuals achieve their true expression in group 
relationships, wherein individual activities realize increased range and enhanced 
significance. She considers the state to be both a logical extension of the group process and 
its highest expression; both the group and the state serve a purpose greater than individual 
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interests. Here, Follett offers a most provocative definition of the general interest as not 
simply the product of individual interests but the product of individual interests in social 
relationships; it is represented by the social interests defined in the group process. 
Interestingly, Follett has reservations about the ability of “ballot-box democracy” to 
produce the general interest so defined. Ballot-box democracy, to Follett, is likely to yield 
only the consent of the many to the rule by the few, when what is required is the creative 
interaction of all. 

Follett’s innovative thinking extends to questions of organizational management and is 
clearly related to her view of more general social processes. Swimming against the tide of 
ideas of her time, Follett urges horizontal flows of communication as opposed to the view 
that communication should follow the formal chain of command; she argues that control 
in the organization is pluralistic and cumulative (that is, it arises from below), as opposed to 
the conventional view that control should be concentrated in the apex of the organizational 
pyramid and cascade downward; she contends that authority should flow from the “law of 
the situation” (that is, the intersubjective assessment of the situation) rather than being 
based on personal imposition; and she maintains that leadership is the ability to facilitate 
the unification of functions through a participatory process, and not through command 
and control. 

These, then, are a few of Follett’s seminal ideas, and her forte was the presentation of a 
few important ideas in a logically compelling fashion. Her writing has not only a logical 
flow but also a certain rhythm. The aim of the following exposition is to capture both the 
flow and the rhythm of Follett’s ideas and logic. 

Life 

Mary Parker Follett was born on September 3, 1868, in Quincy, Massachusetts. 1 Her 
family was of English-Scottish-Welsh extraction, and Mary was the older of the two 
children of Charles Allen and Elizabeth Curtis (Baxter) Follett. Her father, a machinist in a 
local shoe factory, developed a drinking problem, but in 1872, he took a temperance pledge 
and found a steady job again. Nonetheless, the family had to take in boarders to make ends 
meet, and finally, they all went to live with Mary’s grandfather. Both he and her father died 
in 1885, the grandfather leaving her an inheritance that allowed her to live independently 
for the rest of her life. 2 Because her mother, the daughter of a prosperous banker, suffered 
from ill health, Follett was deprived of a childhood, as she had the responsibility for taking 
care of an invalid mother and a younger brother. 

Follett’s early education was acquired at the Thayer Academy in Braintree, 
Massachusetts, from which she graduated in 1884 at the age of fifteen. In 1888, Follett 
entered what was to become Radcliffe College, where she studied English, political 
economy, and history for two years before traveling to England to study at Cambridge 
University in 1890 and 1891. She performed well at Cambridge, delivering a paper on the 
U.S. House of Representatives that was to form the basis for her first book, and she 
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developed a lasting interest in English life. Her studies were cut short by her mother’s 
illness, however, and she was forced to return home before she could sit for examinations. 
Returning to Radcliffe, Follett attended intermittently until 1898, when she received her 
AB degree, graduating summa cum laude at the age of twenty-nine. Her book, The Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, had been published two years earlier. 3 About this book, 
President Theodore Roosevelt observed that Follett “understood the operation of Congress 
a great deal better than Woodrow Wilson,” whose Congressional Government had been 
published in 1885. 4 

On leaving Radcliffe, Follett embarked on a career in social work, supported by her 
inheritance. She was primarily involved with community centers in Boston, where she 
pioneered in the development of evening programs in the public schools and vocational 
guidance programs. In 1918, Follett published her second book, The New State? Originally 
intended as a report on her work with community centers, the book blossomed into a 
major critique of American political theory and institutions in which Follett built on her 
knowledge of political science and added a new dimension—group dynamics—that was to 
be her central focus for the rest of her career. Follett’s third book, Creative Experience, 
followed in 1924. 6 Probably her most important statement, Creative Experience elaborated 
on some of the themes introduced in The New State and focused even more centrally on the 
group experience. 

In 1925, Follett shifted direction, becoming a lecturer on industrial management—an 
area she believed to be among the most critical and promising in terms of human relations. 
In 1929, she moved to England, where she continued her study of industrial conditions 
and lectured extensively. After her death, these lectures were collected and published by 
Henry Metcalf and her close friend Fyndall Urwick, under the title Dynamic 
Administration: The Collected Papers of Mary Parker Follett7 Urwick edited another 
selection of papers that was published in 1949 under the title Freedom and Co-Ordination: 
Lectures in Business Organization? 

Mary Parker Follett was soft-spoken and unassuming in manner, reportedly having little 
taste for power or prestige. She did have a gift for making friends and a facility for winning 
confidence and esteem. Although she never managed a business, she developed a number of 
close relationships with leading industrialists on both sides of the Atlantic. Follett read 
Fatin, Greek, French, and German, and she was interested in music, painting, nature, and 
travel. Never married, Follett lived with Isobel F. Briggs in Boston for thirty years since the 
latter half of the 1890s in, as it was known at the time, a “Boston marriage.” 9 After Isobel 
Briggs had died from cancer, Follett was devastated. Friends took her on a trip to Europe 
where she met Dame Katharine Furse, director of the World Association of Girl Guides 
and Girl Scouts as well as director of the Woman’s Royal Naval Service. 10 She would move 
into Furse’s Chelsea home in Fondon in 1928 and live there until her death. In the fall of 
1933, Follett went to Boston to check into her investments and her health, and during an 
operation there on December 16, doctors discovered invasive cancer. She passed away two 
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days later at Boston’s Deaconess Hospital. 11 

Follett’s early intellectual orientation was toward Hegelian philosophical idealism, and 
evidence of that influence crops up throughout her writings. 12 Later becoming interested in 
the “new psychology,” with its emphasis on group dynamics, she integrated—that is, 
synthesized—this idealism with a pragmatic view that training people to become efficient 
instruments of organizational ends was an integral part of administration. 13 Follett believed 
that the study of institutions alone is not sufficient. What is needed, she argues, is the 
objective study of how people behave together, which requires empirical studies of human 
relations and social situations based on both participant observation and experimentation. 14 
Of these two approaches, Follett chose participant observation, arguing that one cannot see 
experience without being a part of it, for life never stops long enough to be tested, and one 
cannot get outside life to view it. 15 Social life is in a constant state of flux and constitutes a 
complex unity built of mutual interrelationships and an interweaving of experience. One 
must be a part of life, either to observe it or to know it. 

Accordingly, Follett employed intimate knowledge based on personal observation to 
construct an approach to social life and industrial management that anticipated by half a 
generation the observations of others in the field. Especially since the 1980s, Follett’s work 
has been enjoying greater popularity. By way of example, her work on interconnectedness 
and cooperation is said to be very similar to contemporary stakeholder theory. 16 Her 
administrative theories in general appear to have commonalities with modern feminist 
theory. 17 Finally, Follett’s collectivist-individualist synthesis has echoes in Amitai Etzioni’s 
I&We paradigm. 18 

That appreciation for her work is increasing in recent years and that it is quite evenly 
divided among several disciplines—business, psychology, sociology, public administration, 
political science, and a variety of interdisciplinary studies 19 —begs the question, though, 
why she gradually disappeared from view. During her lifetime, the quality of her work was 
highly regarded. She was a member of the Taylor Society, which made some classify her 
later as belonging to the Scientific Management movement. In both the United States and 
Britain, she developed close ties with a variety of scholars. Her U.S. contacts included 
Henry Metcalf (who had established the Bureau of Personnel Administration in New 
York), Ordway Tead (who coauthored with Metcalf the first personnel management study, 
in 1920), Herbert Croly, and Luther Gulick. 20 The quality of her thinking was, in Gulick’s 
eyes, good enough that he included her essay “The Process of Control” in the Papers on the 
Science of Administration, which he coedited with Lyndall Urwick in 1937. 21 In fact, 
Urwick developed a close emotional and intellectual relationship with Follett (who was his 
mother’s age) and admired her thinking greatly. 22 

It has been suggested that she fell off the radar because she was classified as part of the 
Scientific Management school, because her ideas about management styles resonated less 
well at the time than those of Mayo (see Chapter 5, on simple, paternalistic, rational, and 
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authority-based management), and because she lacked the institutional academic base from 
which some of her contemporaries worked. Perhaps her impact in the 1930s was limited 
simply because she was a woman in the male-dominated world of business and government 
management. 23 It is also possible that her diminished visibility was due to ideological 
objections to her declaration that the state is the ultimate group—an assertion that may not 
have been very popular in an era that saw the rise of totalitarian governments in Europe. 

Approach to Social Science and Methodology 

In the introduction to Creative Experience , Follett writes that “the social sciences are in 
some respects in the state of the physical sciences before Newton,” who showed, she argued, 
how quantitative and qualitative analysis complement one another. 24 But her idea of social 
science is not one that emulates the epistemology and methodology of the natural sciences, 
because “we must face the fact, that it is seldom possible to ‘observe’ a social situation as 
one watches a chemical experiment; the presence of the observer usually changes the 
situation.” 25 As with anything in Follett’s work, her ideas about social science are informed 
by both pragmatism and idealism. 26 

Her membership in the Taylor Society appears to contrast with the more idealistic 
elements of her thought. How did she balance the demand for objective analysis, on the 
one hand, with the need for personal observation, on the other? Follett leaves no doubt 
about her answer to that quandary: In the introduction to Creative Experience , she writes 
that researchers should not rely exclusively on quantitative or qualitative methods but, 
instead, should try to “understand the relation between quantitative and qualitative 
analysis.” 27 More specifically, in her view, nonlinear social dynamics—the concept that 
social interaction cannot be predicted—and logical positivism were not antithetical but 
antinomial paradoxes. 28 Carefully controlled experiments and observations were needed in 
the social sciences, but the researcher should be aware of the nonlinearity in human and 
organizational systems. Follett emphasized the necessary connection between quantitative 
and qualitative methods in the hope that it would “make human interplay productive” and 
would assist in the moral and social progress of the community. 29 

She also deplored the habit of severing object (dependent variable) from subject 
(independent variable). In her own words, “[T]he subjective idealists have overemphasized 
the subject, and the realists, the object.” 30 To Follett, the reality of organizational behavior 
cannot be captured in subject or object alone, but must be seen in the interaction between 
subject and object, since each is a function of the other. 31 This epistemological and 
methodological point of view leads straight into one of the core concepts in her thought: 
circular response —the reciprocal influence between subject and object. 

The Group Process 

Follett argues that the individual is a social being who finds both identity and a sense of 
fulfillment in a group experience. The group itself is more than a mob, a herd, or a mere 
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aggregation of members. 32 Instead, the group is a cohesive and coherent entity whose 
processes can lead to changes in individual ideas and actions that produce mutual 
compatibility and harmony among its members. Thus, the potential for social unity lies in 
the group process, which involves an intermingling of differences and the emergence of a 
composite of ideas representing what is best for all. 33 

According to Follett, society can be understood only by a study of the flux of group 
relationships, which leads to unity. 34 In this setting, there are neither individuals 
independent of society nor a society independent of individuals. Instead, there is a 
reciprocal relationship in which the individual both shapes society and is shaped by it. 
Social unity is, in Follett’s phrase, a “whole a-making” in the interweaving of individual 
activities as the individual and the society evolve together. 35 

For Follett, the core of the group process is creating, and her central concern is the 
processes by which groups can create something that individuals working separately could 
not have created. The group process is guided by the “law of interpenetration” and the 
“doctrine of the wholes.” Under the former, members of a group are reciprocally 
conditioning forces, as human interaction evokes new forms through the synthesis of 
differences. 36 The process of interpenetration and the emergence of synthesis results in a 
“whole,” which, though not greater than the sum of its parts, is different from its parts. 37 
Follett’s doctrine of the wholes maintains that the whole cannot be understood by an 
analysis of its constituent parts. The whole is a dynamic entity produced by human 
interaction, in which the interests of the whole are the interests of individuals in social 
relationships , 38 The interests of the whole emerge from a group process of the 
interpenetration and synthesis of ideas, actions, and feelings. The group purpose is not 
preexistent. Instead, it evolves from interaction and is embodied in the unification of 
differences as the group process gives rise to a feeling of “sympathy,” by which the 
individual finds his or her own interests in the group’s interest. 39 Indeed, the group is a 
community of practice. 40 

Conflict and Its Resolution 

The group process does not rest on the assumption of an a priori identity of interests. 
On the contrary, Follett asserts that differing interests—and conflict among them—are 
inevitable. Conflict as continuing, unintegrated differences may be pathological, but the 
conflict itself is neither good nor bad. Furthermore, since conflict cannot be avoided, it 
should be used, much as a violin uses friction to make music. 41 The task of society is to 
produce harmony and unity from dissonance and conflict, as diversity is assimilated into 
the larger whole through the interpenetration and interweaving of ideas and actions. 42 

Follett identifies three primary means for the resolution of social conflict: domination, 
compromise, and integration. 43 Domination , which encompasses coercion, persuasion, 
imitation, and voluntary submission, is inherently flawed because it ends in the victory of 
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one side to a dispute. As a result, domination is not creative, since it involves no 
interpenetration of ideas or interweaving of activities and is likely to produce antagonism in 
the defeated party. 

Compromise is a similarly unsatisfactory method for the resolution of social conflict. 
Compromise, according to Follett, rests on the principle of “reciprocal abandonments” and 
the false assumption that, by some system of magic, subtraction (that is, each party yielding 
something) may somehow become a process of addition. 44 In compromise, Follett argues, 
there is no qualitative change, only the vain hope that the truth lies somewhere between the 
competing sides. Compromise is “temporary and futile,” and the partisanship on which it is 
based starves the cooperative nature of man. 45 

Integration is Follett’s preferred method for the resolution of social conflict. She argues 
that when conflicting interests meet, they need not oppose, but may simply confront. 46 
What should be sought in this confrontation of differing interests is an integration that 
gives all sides what they really want. Integration is thus the emergence of a creative synthesis 
produced by the interaction of differing interests that represents a harmonious marriage of 
those differences (like the nut and the screw). 47 Integration is neither solely cooperative nor 
solely competitive in nature. It is a synthesis of competition and cooperation that yields 
creative solutions. 48 Integration is not a permanent condition, but a dynamic equilibrium 
in which succeeding disruptions are but moments in new integrations. Integration should 
be reflected not only on the intellectual level but also in concrete activities, as conflicts are 
assimilated into the larger whole and actual control over behavior is established. 49 

Circular response is the process by which integration is achieved. Follett maintains that 
social interactions are not characterized by simple cause-effect relationships, in which a 
stimulus is the cause and a response the effect. Instead, social interactions are reciprocal, or 
circular, relationships in which the individual both affects, and is affected by, the social 
environment. Moreover, individual reactions are “always to a relating.” As Follett puts it, “I 
never react to you, but ... it is I-plus-you reacting to you-plus-me.” 50 To complicate 
things further, every situation is a relating of things that vary—which means that the 
relating itself must vary. In sum, social situations are in a state of flux, for each member of 
society exists in a condition of mutual interdependence with all others, as all of us create 
each other all the time. 

Evocation is the means by which each of us “calls out” something from others, thus 
activating circular response, which involves the interpenetration of ideas and activities and 
leads to integration. Evocation, according to Follett, “releases something, frees something, 
opens the way for the expression of latent capacities and possibilities.” 51 Thus, it leads to 
creative adjustment of differing interests and the discovery of what Follett calls “plus- 
values,” or values that represent creative responses to social conflict. 52 

Follett maintains that there is no result of the process of circular response, evocation, and 
integration, only moments in the process. Progress is an “infinite advance toward the 
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infinitely receding goal of infinite perfection” and is determined by the capacity for 
cooperation. 53 Objectives are not preexistent but emerge from the evolving situation as 
experience generates will and purpose. Integration, represented by agreement, comes from 
the uniting of experience, and its significance is derived not from the fact that values are 
held in common but from the fact that they are created in common. 5 ^ The collective will 
embodied in the integrative solution expresses agreements on ends larger than individual 
ends, but the collective will is based on the concrete claims of individuals, and the social 
interests defined are simply individual interests generalized. 55 

Conditions for Effective Integration 

Follett concedes that not all disputes can be settled by integration. 56 Some differences 
may be irreconcilable. Moreover, integration may be discouraged by such factors as the 
relative ease of fighting, the enjoyment of domination, manipulation of the process by 
leaders, and lack of skill in the techniques of integration. 57 Nevertheless, Follett contends 
that the opportunities for integration are likely more numerous than might be expected and 
that we should be alert to those opportunities. Successful integration requires that 
opportunities be recognized, that differences be brought into the open, that significant 
rather than simply dramatic issues be the central focus, that broader issues be broken into 
parts that can be dealt with separately, and that interacting of different interests be 
encouraged. 58 The failure to integrate is likely to result in a loss of the expression of 
individual potentialities, a diminution of the power of the social unit, and a level of tension 
that is conducive to crowd manipulation. 59 Both The New State and Creative Experience 
focus on formal and concrete individuals and groups, while, for instance, Etzioni also 
directed attention to the influence of abstract groups formed around such issues as race or 
ethnicity. 60 

The Group and Individualism 

Follett argues that her concept of the group does not deny the concept of individualism. 
On the contrary, she asserts that the group permits the truest expression of individuality. 
According to Follett, there is no separate ego. Instead, individuals are created by reciprocal 
activity, and “individuality” is not uniqueness, but the capacity for union or the ability to 
find one’s place in the whole. 61 The power of relating makes the individual of value, and 
the act of relating allows the individual to offer more to the group. 

Furthermore, the group process does not result in a loss of individuality through either 
domination by others or domination by the whole. 62 The individual is not dominated by 
others because the group process involves the intermingling and the interpenetration of the 
ideas of all. The individual is not dominated by the whole because the individual is part of 
the whole. Thus, the group process represents a synthesis of individualism and collective 
control in the form of collective self-control. There are not individual rights, only group 
rights, and the group does not protect rights, it creates them. The duty of the individual is 
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neither to himself or herself nor to others, but to the group, and the group serves the true 
and long-term interests of the individual. 63 

The Group and Freedom 

Nor, Follett maintains, does the concept of the group deny the concept of freedom. For 
Follett, freedom is the “harmonious, unimpeded working of one’s own nature,” which is 
social in character, and “liberation from the tyranny of particularistic impulses.” 64 Thus, 
freedom is achieved through social relationships as the range and significance of individual 
activity is increased. From this perspective, the individual is not free simply when making 
“undetermined” decisions. Determinism is an inevitability, as the individual is 
simultaneously determined by and determining in social relationships. Instead, the 
individual is free when creating new opportunities, which is best done in a group setting 
governed by the law of interpenetration and the doctrine of the wholes. In Follett’s words, 
they are free who “win their freedom through fellowship.” 65 The group process seeks the 
freedom of all by means of the authority of the whole and the function and contribution of 
each of its members. 

Circular Response, Power, and Control 

Just as the law of interpenetration and the doctrine of the wholes do not deny the 
concepts of individualism and freedom, the quest for integration through circular response, 
Follett contends, does not deny the reality of power and the existence of control. Follett 
asserts that the desire for power is a predominant feature of life and acknowledges that 
power will always be unequally distributed. 66 Rather than abolishing power, integration 
through circular response both transforms power and increases it. Power is transformed 
from “power-over” to “power-with,” and it is increased as greater power accrues to the 
whole, and thus to the individual, by virtue of the group’s ability to satisfy a wider range of 
individual needs. 

Power is a capacity that cannot be delegated; it is “a self-generating, self-sufficing, all- 
including activity.” 67 Follett defines power as “the ability to make things happen, to be a 
causal agent.” 68 She contends that the only genuine basis of power is the interweaving of 
experience produced by circular response. Consequently, power is jointly developed and it 
is coactive, not coercive. 69 Integration reduces the necessity of exercising power-over, and 
increases the possibility of exercising power-with, by reducing areas of irreconcilable 
difference in which the arbitrary exercise of power is required. The coactiveness of power 
stands in close relation to the notion that “we have power over ourselves together . . . 
together we will control ourselves .” 70 In an organizational setting, this concept means that 
managers “should give workers a chance to grow capacity or power for themselves.” 71 In 
contemporary parlance, this coaction is called empowerment, and it is an integral element of 
TQM and other comparable management approaches. 

Whereas power is the capacity to make things happen, Follett defines control as “the 
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application of power as a means toward a specific end.” 72 She argues that control is 
impossible without unity and that the degree of control depends on how far the ideas and 
concrete activities of people can be united. Interaction in circular response is control, not 
simply a process by which it is established, and control is implemented as mutual 
interaction creates new situations. 

The State and Social Life 

According to Follett, the state is a logical extension of the group process and the highest 
expression of social life. She asserts that man joins groups to give expression to his multiple 
natures (the Law of Multiples) and that only the state can express the compounding and 
multiple compounding of natures involved in social life. 73 As the group will is an 
expression of the individual will at a higher level of purpose, so too is the state an 
expression of individual and group will at an even higher level of purpose. The true state 
gives rise to the great group that is unified by common ends, its sovereignty resting on the 
group process and the principle of integration. 74 As such, the state cannot leave us alone, it 
cannot regulate us—it can only express us. 75 The state is a fulfillment of the individual; in 
Follett’s words, “The home of my soul is in the state.” 76 

The Role of Law 

The supreme function of the state is the moral ordering of social relationships. 77 
Nevertheless, laws that govern those relationships cannot be based entirely on fixed 
principles. Follett contends that there is no private conscience, only a socially conditioned 
conscience, and, as a result, we do not follow right but create it. 78 Accordingly, law must be 
embedded in the social process, and it should not be a restraining force to protect interests 
but a positive force to broaden and deepen interests. 

Follett maintains that the old idea of law was based on the concept of “contract” and 
particularistic interests and that it incorporated the notion that man could do what he 
wanted with his own. 79 This individualistic concept, she argues, has given way to the idea 
that law derives its authority from the fact that it was produced by the community and that 
the administration of justice should be a vital part of the social process. Nevertheless, 
Follett does not believe that the system of jurisprudence should be entirely pragmatic in 
character. 80 Instead, law should be a blend of principle and precedent, both of which 
should be interpreted in the light of present experience. 81 

Planning 

The prescribed positive role of the state is illustrated by Follett’s support for national 
planning. She contends that large-scale planning is imperative and that such planning is the 
only alternative to chaos. 82 Planning, like law, should be an intrinsic part of the social 
process, however. Follett argues that coordination, not coercion, should be substituted for 
laissez-faire. That coordination should be in the form of the correlation of multiple controls 
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at lower levels rather than superimposed state control. The state should act as a facilitator in 
the national planning process by providing for direct and voluntary contact among the 
heads of industry for the purpose of the self-coordination of their own activities. 83 

Ballot-Box Democracy 

How can the “true state” be realized? Though Follett espouses democracy, she had little 
faith in existing democratic methods, which she referred to as “ballot-box” democracy, nor 
did she have much hope for the major reform proposals of her day. According to Follett, 
democracy was born of the pursuit of individualism and has been dominated by 
particularistic interests. First, party domination and, then, a marriage of business and 
politics have inhibited individual participation in the political process and served parochial 
interests while seeking justification under the guise of majority rule. 84 

Ballot-box democracy, Follett argues, is not real democracy. Ballot-box democracy relies 
on brute numbers rather than on a genuine union of interests; it is based on the “law of the 
crowd,” which employs suggestion or persuasion as its primary technique. Ballot-box 
democracy rests on the “doctrine of consent,” which asserts that the few should decide 
while the many assent. This doctrine, according to Follett, is simply a rationalization for 
the arbitrary exercise of power. Mere acquiescence is not sufficient. Different kinds of 
information are required in the political process; fact situations change, which necessitates 
the continuing input of all interests, and the activities of the people are integral to that 
changing situation. 85 In short, consent does not capitalize on the potential contributions of 
the many. The tragedy of democracy, Follett alleges, is not that we have no public opinion 
but that we think we do. 86 In fact, there is no genuine confronting of real differences in 
ballot-box democracy and thus no creativity in producing a collective will. What is needed 
is not consent, but coaction. 

Follett was similarly wary of the major reform proposals of her day, regarding them as 
inadequate to the task of achieving the true state. Progressives, she argues, continue to 
emphasize the voter, not the man, by concentrating on the extension of suffrage. 87 Though 
Follett believed socialism to be the logical next step in industrial development, she charges 
that socialists seek a shortcut to the true state. Socialization of property must be preceded 
by socialization of the will. 88 The group theory of politics, or political pluralism, makes a 
contribution by recognizing the importance of group life. But pluralism fosters 
particularistic interests and relies on the balance of power theory. Pluralism thus frustrates 
attempts at integration because, by the time the balancing groups meet, it is likely to be too 
late to reach agreement. In their opposition to the monistic state, Follett argues, the 
pluralists have simply pitted the group against the state and run the danger of substituting 
group tyranny for state tyranny. 89 

Real Democracy 

Follett asserts that we have not yet tried “real democracy” to achieve the true state. 
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Perfection of the mechanisms of representation, reliance on majority rule, dependence on 
party organization, and submission to the law of the crowd are insufficient. Indeed, they are 
counterproductive. Democracy should not simply register opinions; it should attempt to 
create unity. This effort will require that new principles of interpersonal association be 
discovered and that minds be trained to work together constructively in the pursuit of the 
collective will. Follett’s concept of real democracy rests on substantive participation by the 
many and a federalist political structure. 

Participation 

Follett maintains that the illusion of consent should be replaced by substantive 
participation to open the way for creative interpersonal relationships. An active and 
responsible citizenry will allow democracy to develop power from the interplay of daily 
concrete activities and inspire creativity through the interpenetration of ideas. Substantive 
participation and a mentality receptive to integrative solutions, in turn, will lead to the 
formulation of the collective will and its realization in the concrete activities of everyday 
life. Such participation qua empowerment will actually improve performance. 90 

Although emphasizing participation, Follett disavows any “mystic faith in the native 
rightness of public opinion.” 91 Instead, she places her faith in the ability of collective 
thought, evolved through the group process, to inspire creativity and integration, rather 
than simply degenerating into collective mediocrity. Contemporary examples of substantive 
participation through collective gathering and exchange are the National Issues Forums 
organized through the Kettering Foundation, headquartered in Dayton, Ohio, and the 
various “service learning” and “community needs” projects across the nation. 

Federalism 

Follett asserts that substantive participation should take place in a federal political 
structure if it is to produce effective representation. For Follett, the small group is the core 
of democracy, and the “democratic soul is born in the group” as individuals learn to be part 
of the social whole. 92 Small groups are thus a vital stage on the path toward a more 
complete whole. 

Follett argues that the fundamental social group is the neighborhood group. 93 The 
neighborhood group facilitates understanding through acquaintance, provides regular and 
constant interaction, and involves more varied contact than do self-selected groups. The 
neighborhood group should assume responsibility for functions of its own to foster better 
citizenship, imbue its members with a creative attitude by encouraging constructive 
interpersonal relationships in “experience meetings,” and act as a building block for broader 
systems of representation. 94 

The process of representation should be cumulative, as members of the smaller group 
select representatives for the next larger group—in a progress from neighborhood groups to 
district councils to city councils, to state governments, to the national government. 95 
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Representatives, for their part, should be responsible not merely for winning victories but 
for reaching agreement. This dual responsibility requires that representatives be allowed to 
exercise their own best judgment as to what is right rather than simply reflecting the 
expressed interests of their particular constituencies. Yet, the representative should not be 
an entirely free agent. The representative should maintain a reciprocal relationship with 
both the represented and the representative group and make the represented group aware of 
the activities of the representative group. 96 

Follett acknowledges that there may be problems with this system of representation. 
People from the same group may have different interests, and it may not be possible for one 
individual to act for another. Nevertheless, the general thrust of the federal structure should 
be to get ideas represented and to provide an appropriate forum for the integration of 
differences. 

Follett maintains that there is an important role for leadership in the real democracy. 
Indeed, she contends that democracy is not opposed to aristocratic leadership, and that the 
democratic process itself is a breeding ground for a new aristocracy as leaders emerge from 
neighborhood groups. 97 The function of leadership is transformed in real democracy, 
however. The leader is not to control the group but to express it by assisting the group in 
finding integrative solutions. The leader should also anticipate what public opinion will be 
and establish conditions for constructive change. In short, the leader’s role is to release the 
energy of the group, to unite energies to carry out purposes, and to aid in creating new 
purposes. 98 In modern language, the leader in the group allows deutero-learning. Groups in 
any organization should be raised into a mode of lifelong learning, which includes not only 
formal education but also experience and training throughout life. 99 

The Role of the Expert 

As there is a role for leadership, so too is there a place for the expert in Follett’s 
democracy of inequalities and complementary contributions. Democracy is not simply the 
people consenting to the rule of the expert, however, and Follett decries what she calls the 
“pernicious tendency” to make the opinions of the expert prevail by crowd methods. 100 
Accurate information is required in the policy process, but there are limitations on the 
advice of the expert. In the first place, there is no ante facto will on which the expert can 
construct a policy. Instead, purpose and will emerge from a continuous process of mutual 
adjustment and integration. Moreover, the “facts” on which the expert is to base advice 
cannot be accepted at face value. Full and accurate information is often difficult to secure, 
and, even if information is available, some things do not lend themselves readily to precise 
measurement. The facts themselves are not static and must be evaluated in the light of 
changing circumstances. The expert may choose which facts to present, and different facts 
may be elicited by different observers. Experts do not simply gather information; they 
condense and interpret it, raising the possibility that personal biases and preferences may 
contaminate the “facts.” 101 
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Consequently, Follett argues that the findings of the expert must be balanced against the 
ideas of others, as one form of experience is united with another, and that the expert 
(whether a subject specialist or a generalist manager) must take his cue from the situation at 
hand. One cannot and ought not to generalize experience too quickly to a new situation. 102 
Democracy thus requires both expert advice and an active electorate, as well as a 
government of popular control and centralized responsibility. 103 The expert should be 
more than on tap, but not on top. 

Group Processes and the Industrial Organization 

Although Follett was primarily interested in human relations and group processes in 
general, much of her later, and best-known, work focused on industrial organizations. She 
believed the basic principles of human behavior—interacting, evoking, integrating, and 
emerging—to be the same in business as in other group settings, and her analysis of 
business organizations is based on these fundamental concepts. Follett chose to concentrate 
specifically on industrial organizations for a number of reasons. First, she had access to 
business organizations, having established contact with several prominent businessmen 
during her career. Second, she thought that the business setting offered original and 
interesting material for analysis, and she was attracted by the businessman’s action-oriented 
approach to problems. Finally, and most importantly, Follett viewed the business 
organization as a social agency performing vital social functions. 

The greatest service business provides to society is work itself. Through work, business 
furnishes the opportunity for personal development and the occasion for the interweaving 
of activities from which “spiritual values” are created. 104 As such, business serves a broader 
social purpose than mere profit making; it offers a place for pioneering in human relations. 
In business, technical knowledge could be combined with scientific investigations of 
cooperative human behavior to discover basic principles of organized activity. It is 
organized activity, Follett contends, that separates mediocre from high endeavor; in the 
knowledge of organized activity lies the potential solution to world problems. 105 

Coordination 

From Follett’s perspective, the primary task of the organization is the coordination of 
efforts, which transforms a collection of individuals into a working unit. In her own words, 
“You may bring together all the parts of a machine, but you do not have the machine until 
they are properly related. The chief task of organization is how to relate the parts so that 
you have a working unit.” 106 Coordination, the reciprocal relating of all factors in the 
situation, results in the integrative unity of the organization. It is best accomplished by 
“cross-functioning,” or the direct contact of persons and departments responsible for 
related activities. 107 Accordingly, communication and authority should flow horizontally, 
as well as vertically, in the organization. Furthermore, coordination should be a continuous 
process encompassing both planning and execution, and each department should base its 
actions on what is good for the company as viewed from that department. Coordination, in 
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her eyes, connotes deep collaboration, not some superficial cooperation, based on joint 
development of organizational and policy objectives, and strategies for how to achieve 
these . 108 

Control and Authority 

Follett contends that control and authority flow from proper coordination—not, as is 
often assumed, coordination from control and authority. As noted previously, Follett 
defines power as the ability to make things happen, and control as “power exercised as a 
means toward a specific end.” In other words, power is a capacity, while control is the 
exercise of power, or a process. Attaining control is a function of the ability to see the field 
of control as a complex whole and the ability to pass from one field of control to another, 
not simply predicting, but creating new situations . 109 

Follett notes two emergent aspects of control. First, control is coming to mean more the 
correlation of many controls—that is, control is cumulative—rather than the 
superimposition of control by a central authority. Second, control is becoming more “fact 
control” than “man control .” 110 That is, control is being exercised more on the basis of the 
demands of the situation as established by scientific investigation and less on the basis of 
personal and arbitrary mandate. 

These characteristics of control are manifested in the exercise of authority (which Follett 
defines as “vested control”) in the organization . 111 Follett describes the organization as an 
interweaving of functions, in which authority derives from the unifying process of 
coordination. Accordingly, organizational authority is not “supreme,” nor is it delegated. 
Instead, authority is pluralistic and cumulative (that is, it arises from below) and is based on 
function rather than on position. As such, authority is the outcome of interlocking 
activities, accruing to those with knowledge and experience and the skills to apply that 
knowledge and experience . 112 

Follett argues that we have been misled by “the illusion of final authority .” 113 Authority 
is a process, not the final moment of decision . 114 Authority is actually held by those with 
knowledge, not by the person at the top, and it involves a long series of interrelated 
activities prior to the act of decision. This is not to say that there is no final authority. 
Follett acknowledges that some questions have to be decided at the top of the 
organization . 115 Nevertheless, authority does not merely flow from the top of the 
organization. It is a reciprocally conditioning relationship based on circular response, in 
which functional knowledge and skill become the ultimate master. 

As with control, Follett contends that the arbitrary exercise of organizational authority is 
diminishing. There are a number of drawbacks to the arbitrary exercise of authority: we lose 
what might be learned from the subordinate, friction is created, pride in work is destroyed, 
and the sense of individual responsibility is lessened . 116 Instead of exercising authority or 
“power-over” subordinates, organizations have begun to develop “power-with” all members 
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of the organization in response to what Follett refers to as “the law of the situation,” 117 
which requires sensitivity to “the interweaving, reciprocal responses and evolving changes 
that constitute the situation.” Authority is determined by the objective demands of the 
work situation rather than by personal imposition. 118 Thus, orders come from the work, 
not work from orders, and orders do not derive their validity from either the position of the 
superior or the consent of the subordinate but from the mutual contributions of the order 
giver and the order receiver. 119 In sum, authority resides in a function, is derived from the 
demands of the situation, and is the result of circular behavior. 

The arbitrary exercise of authority can be avoided by assuring that all members know the 
purposes of the organization, giving reasons for an order whenever possible, not being 
disagreeable in giving orders, knowing the principles of work activity, mutually deciding 
which principles to apply, creating attitudes conducive to the carrying out of orders, and 
providing proper incentives in the organization. 120 Authority can be “depersonalized” by 
developing standard practices and habit patterns so that activity can be governed by 
technique rather than by direct command. As the arbitrary and personal exercise of 
authority is reduced, a sense of functional unity is created, pride of craft is restored, and a 
sense of responsibility is engendered among all members of the organization. 

Leadership 

Follett’s conceptions of authority and control do not eliminate the requirement of 
effective leadership in the organization. But a different kind of leadership is required that 
follows the general pattern she outlined for leadership in society. According to Follett, the 
old theory of leadership was based on the power of personality: A good leader was 
considered to be “one who has a compelling personality, who wields power, who constrains 
others to his will.” 121 Actually, Follett contends, there are three kinds of leadership— 
leadership of position, leadership of personality, and leadership of function—and, of these, 
leadership of function is the most important. 122 Leadership of position is ineffective 
without functional capability. Position and function should coincide, but this is not always 
the case. Leadership of personality may only be an attempt to dominate by “masterful or 
persuasive” traits. Follett does not disregard personal qualities, but she does believe that 
they have been overemphasized. For Follett, organizing ability is more important than 
ascendancy traits, and learning the job is more important than the ability to exploit one’s 
personality. 123 

In Follett’s view, effective leadership is based not on position or personality but on the 
ability to create functional unity in the organization. The basic task of the leader is to 
organize and integrate experience—that is, to practice facilitative leadership. In that sense, 
her leader is comparable to the one described by Chester Barnard (see Chapter 6) but 
differs from Barnard’s in that she emphasizes “horizontal rather than vertical authority.” 124 

Somewhat more concretely, Follett identifies three leadership functions: coordination, 
definition of purpose, and anticipation. 125 Coordination involves educating and training 
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individuals so that each can give what he or she is capable of giving, providing an 
opportunity for participation, and unifying the various contributions. In Follett’s words, 
the executive is responsible for “making the organization chart a going affair.” 126 Definition 
of purpose is required so that all may feel that they are working for a common end. 
Anticipation entails understanding the long-term good of the greater community and 
creating situations in which that good can be achieved. To perform these functions, the 
leader must have a thorough knowledge of the job, an ability to grasp the total situation, 
the capacity to create as well as direct power, the talent to see future directions, and a 
pioneer’s sense of adventure. 127 

Although much of her discussion centers on the role and functions of the top executive, 
Follett believes that the future will depend on more widely diffused leadership in the 
organization. 128 The need for leadership exists at many points in the organization, and each 
person should be prepared to answer the challenge of leadership of his or her own job. This 
diffusion of leadership does not mean that responsibility is likewise diffused. Centralization 
and decentralization can be accomplished simultaneously, as the top executive retains 
responsibility for the whole, while each individual assumes responsibility for his or her own 
function in the whole. 129 In this way, the leader neither abandons responsibilities nor takes 
responsibility from others. Instead, the leader makes each feel his or her own responsibility. 
Contrary to the popular conception of the leader as a boss, Follett argues that the mark of a 
good leader is how little bossing he has to do. 130 The effective leader shows others what to 
do to meet their own responsibilities. The relationship between leaders and followers 
should be reciprocal, as leaders guide and followers keep their leaders in control by making 

suggestions, taking wrong orders back for correction, and keeping the faith in a common 
131 

purpose. 

A relationship of particular concern to Follett is that between the executive and the 
expert. She notes that there is a trend toward specialization in the organization and that, as 
a result, most decisions are made by those with special expertise. Thus, the exercise of 
authority more often represents the consent of the governors than the consent of the 
governed. 132 This trend toward specialization creates an apparent dilemma. On the one 
hand, the executive cannot abdicate his decision-making responsibilities. On the other 
hand, he may not have the specific knowledge requisite to effective decision making. 
Follett’s solution is to deny the dilemma. She counsels that the knowledge of the expert be 
joined with the knowledge of the executive. The opinion of the expert should not coerce 

but should enter into the decision-making process by means of circular response and 

133 

integration. 

Worker Participation 

Much of Follett’s work emphasizes participation, which fosters circular response and 
thus encourages integration of differences. Nonetheless, she gives only a qualified 
endorsement to full worker participation in the management of the organization. Follett 
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believes that workers and management should share in joint control, but in a limited 
fashion. Participation, to Follett, means “everyone taking part, according to his capacity, in 
a unit composed of related activities.” 134 The qualifying phrase suggests that worker 
participation does not necessarily mean industrial democracy. Follett does not believe, for 
instance, that workers should be allowed to elect their supervisors. 135 She feels that workers 
need not be consulted on all issues, only those on which they are competent to have some 
opinion. 136 More generally, Follett states that the worker should not be given a vote on 
something he does not know about, and, she contends, the worker cannot vote intelligently 
on how a business should be run. 137 

Instead of industrial democracy, employee participation should be an application of 
“functional power.” This means that labor should expect only the degree of control that 
goes with its function. 138 The purpose of participation should be to join the capacities of 
workers and management so that labor can assist management, not by sharing existing 
power, but by developing joint power and thus creating new power. 

The effectiveness of such participation requires that both management and labor learn 
the secret of the group process. Worker participation is not merely a procedure for 
collective bargaining, which Follett views as a “temporary expedient” that neither gives 
labor a direct share in industrial control nor fosters the cooperative attitude required for 
circular response, evocation, and integration. Worker participation is not simply a means 
for forestalling trouble; indeed, participation is likely to make things harder on 
management, not easier. Worker participation is not merely a medium for the exchange of 
information, which should be united, not exchanged, by a cooperative study to get at the 
facts. Worker participation is not simply a means to gain consent, for what is needed is 
cooperation, not consent. Worker participation is not merely a recognition of the “rights” 
of labor, since jobs, not rights, should be the focus of participation. Worker participation is 

not simply a way for management to avoid responsibility, for that only passes the problem 

139 

on. 

Worker participation, according to Follett, is a way to increase collective responsibility 
through the recognition of an identity of interests, an awareness of interdependence, an 
interpenetration of activity, and an integration of differing perspectives. The recognition of 
a reciprocal responsibility between management and workers establishes the interweaving of 
experience as the only legitimate “boss” in the organization. 140 

Conclusion 

Follett’s work is distinguished more by the originality of her ideas than by their number. 
She is a process-theorist avant la lettre . 141 The central thread of her analysis may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. The group is the core of the social process and the means by which the individual 
achieves fulfillment. When, however, individuals are treated unjustly, this sense of 
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fulfillment is in jeopardy. When emotions take over, productivity declines. 142 

2. The state is an extension of the group process at a higher level of objective and is the 
highest expression of social life. The true state is best achieved in a democracy 
featuring full participation and a federal structure based on neighborhood groups. 

3. The organization is a group distinguished by the structured nature of its activities. 

4. The primary task of the organization is the coordination of its activities to produce 
functional unity. 

5. Functional unity in the organization, as in all groups, is best achieved through the 
interaction of related activities and the interpenetration of ideas in a pattern of 
circular response, evocation, and integration. This pattern requires the participation 
of all members of the organization, as each member contributes that which he or she 
is able to contribute. 

6. In this context, organizational control and authority are derived from the process of 
functional relating and are based on knowledge and the law of the situation rather 
than on position. 

7. Organizational leadership performs the functions of providing the opportunity for 
participation and guiding individual endeavors in the pursuit of common purposes. 

The main problem with Follett’s work is that her effort at synthesizing different 
positions is not well understood. Four examples will illustrate this. First, collectivism along 
with individualism and freedom are simultaneously possible through the processes of 
circular response and integrative behavior. Second, democracy includes aristocracy, with the 
latter engaging in the group process without holding power over others. Third, expert 
knowledge is not more important than other types of knowledge. Instead, they are 
necessary alongside each other, and this aspect was emphasized later by Lindblom. Fourth, 
both centralization and decentralization are necessary; determining which is most useful 
depends on the situation. Furthermore, whether to centralize or decentralize is not a static 
situation, but may change. 

Follett deals with “what perhaps may be.” 143 Although it is not entirely clear what 
Follett means by this statement, it would seem to indicate that she intended to construct 
not an ideal world but a possible one. Accordingly, her construction must stand the test of 
achievability, not just desirability. 

Follett’s case rests on two fundamental assumptions: that attitudes can be changed and 
that interests are so structured as to permit integrative reconciliation. Attitudinal change is 
required for the integrative process to work properly. Individuals must develop a 
cooperative attitude that fosters a search for integrative solutions to conflict, and they must 
aspire only to exercise “power-with” rather than grasping for “power-over.” Follett was not 
blind to the baser side of human nature. Having dealt with the subject of political power in 
her book on the speakers of the House, she acknowledges a human desire to exercise power- 
over. 144 Instead, Follett would appear to be engaging in “best-case” hypothesizing in 
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assuming that those baser instincts can be overcome and human behavior can be what she 
would have it. 145 Whether such a change is possible depends on the willingness to engage 
with others on the basis of fundamental respect for humanity as a whole. Follett hopes that 
education can alter attitudes and believes in the malleability of human nature and the will 
to change. 146 

Follett’s second assumption is that interests are so structured as to permit integrative 
reconciliation—which, of course, need not be the case. Consider the following possible 
configurations of interests: 

1. A commonality of interests exists. In this case, there is no occasion for integration, 
since no differences exist. The appropriate mechanism of choice is not integration, 
but unanimity. 

2. Interests are separate and unrelated. In this case, since there are no related 
differences, there is no occasion for integration. The mechanism of choice depends 
on the circumstances. Under a condition of unlimited resources, the likely 
mechanism of choice is mutual accommodation. Under a condition of limited 
resources, the likely mechanisms of choice are compromise or domination. 

3. Interests are separate but related. This configuration of interests presents the 
possibility of integration, but only if the interests are compatible. If the interests are 
inherently in conflict, the likely mechanism of choice is, again, compromise or 
domination. 

In short, the possibility of integration depends on a particular configuration of interests, 
and the relative frequency of occurrence of that configuration is unknown. Furthermore, 
even if interests are in the appropriate configuration, disagreement over objectives or the 
means to achieve those objectives may remain as an impediment to integrative solutions. 

Follett’s analysis of society and organization provides a substantial service by calling 
attention to the importance of integration and alerting us to the possibility of its use in 
resolving social conflict. Moreover, the ideas Follett presented and the dynamics she 
revealed anticipated later developments in such organizational topics as organizational 
behavior, participative leadership and empowerment, organizational integration and 
differentiation, contingency-based management, stakeholder theory, strategic alliances, 
network organization structures, TQM, corporate social responsibility, lifelong learning, 
the learning organization, organizational justice theory, and nonlinear dynamics. 147 Her 
work is enormously popular in business management and has attracted increased attention 
in public administration. Beyond these fields, her work is also relevant to social work, 148 
political science, organizational sociology, and psychology. Truly a person ahead of her 
time, Follett’s actual contribution to the understanding of organizational life may not yet 
be fully recognized, and her potential contribution not yet fully realized. 
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SCHOLARSHIP 

Advancing the Science of Association 
Stephen Roll and Nicole Thomas 

Introduction 

The major concept in all of Folletf s work is that of association , neatly encapsulated by 
Michael Harmon in the question, “How shall we live together?” 149 Though Follett is not 
cited extensively in public administration, her ideas are clearly visible in several areas of the 
field: 

1. The rise of public choice approaches to governance and alternative forms of 
managing collective goods, specifically as embodied in the work of Vincent and 
Elinor Ostrom 

2. The emergence of collaborative public management, specifically in the areas of inter- 
organizational or network collaborations, and in democratically oriented 
collaborations between the public sector and the citizenry 

3. Worker motivation theories 

In none of these areas, however, have Folletf s ideas and predictions been confirmed or 
advanced in their totality. Her observations about the future state of the world depend on 
the continuing evolution of society toward the group ideal, but history seems to indicate 
that progress toward that ideal is neither linear nor even a certainty. The notion of organic 
association and integration may not be sustainable in the long term, as people and groups 
tend to resort to binding and coercive mechanisms to govern behavior even when their 
association emerged informally. The theme of this chapter is, then, one of tension. On the 
one side, there is Follett’s semi-utopian ideal: the society ever evolving toward a true 
expression of the individual and social will via the organic integration of individuals within 
their groups, and of those groups integrating with each other across all levels of society. On 
the other side, there is the idea that humans still exhibit a wide array of individualistic and 
selfish tendencies, and that people need to be governed by institutions and mechanisms that 
circumscribe the terms of group interactions. 

Public Choice, Collective Action, and Governance 

Alexis de Tocqueville wrote, “In democratic countries, knowledge of associations ranks 
above all knowledge; progress in anything depends upon their progress . . . For men to 
remain civilized or to become so, they must develop and perfect the art of association.” 150 
This art of association was to become a science that everyone studied to advance the 
common good. Follett sought to advance this science with her theory of the group process. 

The Collective Action Problem and the Public Choice Model of Governance 
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Mancur Olson substantially undermined this optimism about the potential of the group. 
He observed that advanced societies tended to move toward larger and more complex 
groups, where collective goods are primarily provided by an ever-expanding state. This is 
due to the “free-rider problem,” which results from individual members benefitting from 
group effort without contributing to it. This free-rider problem presents a serious challenge 
to Follett’s ideal for society’s progress. Even if society did orient itself more toward group 
interaction, there would still be significant incentives for members to free ride. This would 
lead to suboptimal provision of collective goods, resulting in “public squalor.” 151 When 
this sentiment is compared to Follett’s claim that “[t]he collective thought evolved by the 
group is not collective mediocrity,” 152 it would seem that the schism between Follett’s view 
on the group and that of traditional economics is unresolvable. 

However, in the years following Olson’s work, Vincent Ostrom developed a model of 
governance known as the public choice model , in which we see many of Follett’s ideas 
revived, albeit in a modified way. Ostrom’s model built on the work of Olson and other 
economists of the time to develop a governance model that held that individuals are 
rational actors, that institutions and structures matter in the outcomes of public services, 
and that efficiency is the chief criterion by which one should measure performance. At first 
glance, any approach to governance that concurs with Olson seems hostile to Follett, but a 
key theme emerges from Ostrom’s work that is in line with Follett’s ideas: the radical 
decentralization of authority in favor of creating fragmented and competing jurisdictions 
thus establishing polycentric government. 153 In this model, individuals do not come 
together in intra-community groups to solve community problems, 154 but it does provide 
individuals the freedom to associate with communities that can better express their 
preferences than could a more centralized jurisdictional arrangement. 155 

Elinor Ostrom and Self-Government 

The work of Elinor Ostrom, Vincent’s wife, truly hearkens back to many of Follett’s 
ideas on collective action, governance, and the role of the state. However, just as Olson and 
V. Ostrom, Elinor Ostrom too provides the sobering finding that collective action problem 
solving may only work in small, discrete groups. 

E. Ostrom first critiques Olson, noting that even though economic theory may indicate 
that collective action will be undone by the self-interested actions of members of the group, 
empirical observation indicates that groups do form and govern themselves successfully. 
Until her research, there were two standard policy solutions for the “tragedy of the 
commons”, in which self-interested agents exploit a common pool resource (CPR) to the 
extent that its regenerative capacity is destroyed: direct government intervention to regulate 
the commons or the privatization of CPRs. The former could actually lead to worse 
outcomes than unregulated systems, while the latter makes the assumption that agents 
operate individually and lack the ability to coordinate. 156 Her exploration of these policy 
prescriptions and their limitations led to one of the chief insights of her work, which is that 
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people facing collective action problems are not always unorganized and independent from 
each other, but rather may develop their own means of creating institutions to combat the 
problem. 157 

Ostrom’s common ground with Follett becomes clear, as she holds that it is from these 
acts of communication and coordination that shared norms, ideals, and institutions 
arise. 158 Further, she finds that efficient solutions can arise not only from external 
imposition (e.g., direct government intervention or privatization) but also when individuals 
collaborate to find a mutually beneficial solution. Further, her research shows that 
institutions are more likely to be successful when designed in part by the community in 
question. 159 From acts of self-governance, different parties can successfully integrate with 
each other by creating institutions to formalize their collective solutions. This integration 
benefits not only the community but also the broader and more formalized levels of 
government. Thus, by allowing self-government, the interests of a community integrate 
with society as a whole. At the same time, collective action is much less likely to be a 
function of the group process or community coordination at levels larger than the 
community (consider the air quality of a state). 160 

Collaborative Public Management 

Another area in which a strong link with Follett’s work emerges is in collaborative public 
management research, which has resulted in two relatively distinct strains of research. The 
first deals with inter-organizational collaborations between public entities and other 
organizations (private, nonprofit, or other public firms), and the second deals with how 
public organizations can collaborate with the citizenry to inform policy decisions. 

Inter- Organizatio nal Colla bo ratio ns 

Inter-organizational collaborations or networks are essentially organized groups 
cooperating in the pursuit of some goal that could not be achieved by any one member. 
These collaborations are based on the needs of the locality in question, and are oriented 
across different levels of government and can involve different sectors of society. 161 When 
Follett’s ideal community arrangement is compared with Bryson et al.’s claim that to 
improve community welfare and handle intractable social issues, “business, nonprofits, and 
philanthropies, the media, the community, and government—must collaborate to deal 
effectively and humanely with the challenges,” 162 the common ground between Follett’s 
vision and the modern push toward understanding networks becomes clear. 

However, even though Follett may have envisioned these types of collaborations, her idea 
of a community working spontaneously with other entities to solve public problems is a far 
cry from the complex inter-organizational networks we see today. The problems people 
faced in her time (urbanization, industrialization) were perceived as considerable, and as 
alienating people from one another. Hence her emphasis on collaboration. The 
“wickedness” of public, collective problems has only increased due to globalization, and 
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people have had to develop even more methods of working across sectors to deal with social 
problems. 163 Similarly, information technology has led to more permeable organizational 
and geographic boundaries, while a push toward decentralized authority, dispersed power, 
and greater freedom has led to both a greater tendency and a greater need for inter- 
organizational collaboration. 164 

In discussing how network literature relates to Follett, it is important to note that much 
of the literature on public sector networks focuses on formal networks, which are 
characterized by explicit agreements (contracts, legislation, etc.), rather than the informal 
networks, which do not have any explicit means of binding their members. Perhaps this is 
because informal organizations tend to formalize over time. 165 Even when groups 
spontaneously decide to interact based on a mutual need, over time they still seek to 
formalize their arrangement through some binding or coercive mechanism (as they do in E. 
Ostrom’s CPRs), which indicates that an ad hoc process of integrative collaborations may 
not be sustainable in the long term and may represent a limitation on Follett’s ideals for the 
group process. 

Within the network literature, other discussions on the particular characteristics of 
network arrangements also evoke Follett’s ideas on the nature of the group process. This is 
particularly true in the discussion of power and governance in networks. Collaborative 
networks are characterized by a loss of authoritative centrality 166 and lack “formal 
subordinate relationships,” with “multiple cultures . . . incorporated into the 
collaboration.” 167 As such, collaborative networks cannot rely on traditional hierarchical 
authority, and have to instead rely on developing a new multi-organizational culture that 
allows for more horizontal coordination. Managers within networks must focus on 
consensus-building, 168 and some authors recommend that members of a collaborative 
network “use their resources to put all participants on a more equal footing” 169 to reduce 
the potential for conflict. 

Agranoff and McGuire note that collaboration toward the public good can create 
integration within a community by involving many different levels of the community. This 
changes the relationship between public service providers and consumers from a distant, 
discrete relationship to one in which “those involved ... are not merely steerers but also 
stakeholders, suppliers, clients, and even customers.” 170 By bringing people and 
organizations to the table in public service decisions, those decisions achieve more 
legitimacy in the eyes of the community, and thus the strategy to confront a problem or 
need within a community becomes more viable. This, again, echoes Follett. 

Collaborative Governance 

Follett worked to understand the role of expert knowledge in the policymaking process, 
as well as how those experts could interact with the citizenry through a process of circular 
response. Contemporary researchers share Follett’s dissatisfaction with the separation 
between citizen and expert, as well as the shallowness of the public’s engagement with 
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ballot-box democracy. DeLeon 171 questioned the role of the expert in policy analysis and 
criticized cost-benefit analyses, which typically involve little or no public input, for being 
subjective and easily manipulated. Instead, he followed Follett in recommending that 
citizens participate directly in the articulation and formulation of public policy rather than 
participating indirectly and intermittently by way of the ballot box. He notes that the 
deliberation process does not require that participants be experts but rather that they must 
simply be willing to express their opinions openly in a public forum. 

Walters, Aydelotte, and Miller 172 also believe that citizens can inform experts through 
their experiences, preferences, and values. They state that broad public participation is 
rarely used due to cost, uncertainty, and delay, but they believe that these concerns have 
been overstated. Instead, they argue that citizens should be involved in decision making to 
facilitate (1) discovery, as citizens can aid in the definition of policy problems and the 
formulation of potential remedies; (2) the education of the public about the issues at hand 
and their solutions; (3) the measurement of public opinion regarding the various proposed 
solutions; (4) persuasion of the public toward an alternative recommended by experts; and 
(5) legitimization of the process. 

Cooper, Bryer, and Meek 173 consider five potential approaches to citizen engagement, 
based on the likelihood that they will contribute to citizen-centered collaborative public 
management: adversarial (e.g., social movements), electoral (e.g., voting), legislative and 
administrative information exchange (e.g., administrative hearings), civil society initiatives 
(e.g., volunteer organizations), and deliberative approaches that “seek to create a universal 
‘us.’” 174 In particular, consensus is sought through lengthy deliberation among all classes of 
people and sectors of society “to enhance citizen and administrator knowledge of each other 
and improve government responsiveness to citizens.” 175 

Weeks 176 examined the possibilities and limitations of deliberative community forums 
similar to those suggested by Follett by studying four community dialogues in four separate 
communities that involved the public in the policy process. In each community, all citizens 
received a newsletter that introduced the issue and served as an information resource, and 
community workshops organized individuals in small groups that gave them opportunities 
to work together in search of solutions to community problems. Thus, participants were 
able, via the distribution of the newsletter, to reflect on the policy problem and could then, 
by way of the community workshop, arrive at a desired course of action. Weeks found that 
most citizen participants preferred the deliberative model (as opposed to the traditional 
model which involves limited public input) for important issues but believed that it is too 
timely and expensive for lesser issues. Weeks supports Follett’s ideas of deliberative 
democracy by concluding that “it is possible to convene a large-scale public deliberative 
process that enables local governments to take effective action on pressing community 
problems.” 177 However, Lukensmeyer and Boyd 178 are doubtful about the viability of such 
large-scale gatherings since they found that public meetings often only attract citizens who 
are already engaged or those who have a particular interest in an issue. They note that 
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engaging citizens who are not usually involved is one of the most “challenging elements of 
useful citizen engagement efforts.” 179 

Rather than investigating the propensity of the citizenry to engage in public 
participation, Yang 180 tested administrators’ trust of ordinary citizen input and thus, 
implicitly, whether Follett’s ideal of experts collaborating with citizens can be realized. 
Yang’s results suggest that administrators are neutral in terms of trusting citizens, although 
this varied among subgroups of administrators, with judicial administrators and those 
involved in more procedural tasks being less likely to trust citizen participation and more 
likely to emphasize scientific expertise. 

Motivation 

Within the current literature on motivation, a number of Follett’s ideas are reflected in 
various ways, particularly in the conception of how the individual relates to the broader 
group, and in the understanding of the individual’s complex needs and desires that 
motivate him or her. In contrast, early motivational theories tended to be hedonistic, 
assuming that individuals sought pleasure and avoided pain. More recent literature sought 
to transcend these relatively narrow conceptions of human behavior and motivation, 
perceiving workers as having more complicated and uniquely human needs, and developing 
an understanding of the organizational environment as being dynamic instead of static. 181 

Though work on motivation theory has declined since the 1990s, the shift in the 
workplace away from individual work and toward teams has given new life to Follett’s ideas 
of the group. 182 Crown and Rosse 183 analyzed the effects of individual goals on group 
goals, finding that individuals who were told that only their individual performance would 
be measured increased their commitment toward personal rather than group performance, 
while individuals who were told that only the group’s aggregate performance would be 
measured increased their commitment toward maximizing group performance. This 
observation provides support for Follett’s belief that aligning individuals’ desires to a 
group’s goal can increase the performance of the group. 184 

McGregor’s 185 Theory Y also reflects Follett’s concept of integration by assuming that 
individuals can best achieve their own goals by putting effort toward the goals of their 
organization, and that the organization will best achieve its goals by supporting the interests 
of its individual members (cf. Follett’s notion of circular response). McGregor emphasizes 
that the intellectual potential of every group member must be used and thus shares Follett’s 
emphasis on the importance of contributions from each person within the group toward 
the goals of that group. 

Follett also emphasized the importance of contributions from all members of a group in 
order to create “power-with” 186 others, and this was incorporated into McGregor’s Theory 
Y. Her concept of power-with is also apparent in Spector’s 187 work. He examined previous 
literature that analyzed the relationships between employee participation and control and 
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outcome variables including performance, absenteeism, and job satisfaction. Spector’s 
results indicate that employees who perceive that they have significant control at their work 
perform better. These workers are also more satisfied, committed, involved, and motivated, 
and further are less absentee and have a lower likelihood of quitting their job. 

Perry and Wise 188 shared McGregor’s dissatisfaction with the rational choice approach 
to motivation and developed a theory of motivation that would, broadly, serve as an 
alternative to this view while simultaneously seeking to better explain the factors driving 
workers in the public sector. Their work hearkens back to Follett’s view that relationships 
between group members and society matter because each individual both shapes and is 
shaped by society. In line with Follett, they recognize that the whole of society reflects the 
relationships among its parts, and similarly recognize that individuals do not act alone but 
are instead affected by their relationships with others. 

Conclusion 

In the preceding discussion of Mary Parker Follett’s ideas, it is apparent that the research 
done since her time has largely tempered her idealism. In the discussion of self-government 
and collective action, there was evident tension between Follett’s vision of integrated groups 
at all levels of society collaborating with each other, and M. Olson’s finding that rational 
impulses tend to undermine the formation of groups. However, Follett’s ideals of 
polycentric government were revived by V. Ostrom, who argued for a public choice 
approach to governance which empowered local governments. Further, Olson’s analysis was 
substantially challenged by E. Ostrom, who argued that self-government was achievable 
without coercion, though this may only be true at smaller scales. 

This idea is reinforced by the recent work done in the area of collaborative governance, 
which involves public employees explicitly involving the citizenry in the policy-making 
process. Though the research found that both government and citizen benefit from the sort 
of deliberative democracy that Follett espoused, there are also substantial constraints to 
these collaborations in the form of the time and the costs involved. 

The literature on inter-organizational networks also advances Follett’s ideas in key ways, 
namely, in documenting the rise of the network form, and how it has resulted in more 
horizontally oriented power structures and the involvement of community organizations in 
public problem solving. However, we can also see that these inter-organizational 
collaborations generally do not sustain themselves as organic, spontaneously created forms, 
but resort to coercive and binding contractual relationships to sustain the collaboration over 
the long term. 

Current motivation research owes a great debt to Follett’s work and incorporates many 
of her concepts, including the importance of relationships among members of a working 
group, integration to the group, and “power-with” as opposed to “power-over” others. As 
teamwork and collaborations within organizations continue to increase in importance in 
both the modern workplace and society, her work in this area will remain just as relevant. 
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However, even in this field where her ideas are on explicit display, her ideals are constrained 
by the research. Though there is a link between her management solutions and group 
performance in the workplace, the research points toward the possibility that this may not 
be universal, and that implementing Follett’s group process in the workplace may only be 
beneficial for certain subsets of workers. 

While some limitations on Follett’s vision have been found, this is not an indictment of 
her work. She never put forth a timeline about when she expected her ideals of a purely 
democratic, integrated society to come to fruition, and her vision could easily be seen as a 
utopian society toward which we should aspire, rather than as a set of likely social outcomes 
that are just around the corner. As this chapter has shown, the research done by the scholars 
since Follett has traced the evolution toward a society that bears some resemblance to 
Follett’s vision in terms of its elevation of the collaborative process in governance and 
management, and in its devolution of authority down toward the more granular levels of 
society. “The New State” may never be a reality, but it is today more realistic than at the 
time of its conception. 
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5 Elton Mayo 

The Human Relations Approach 



Photo from Associated Press. 


I n the work of Mary Parker Follett, we have seen the beginning of a dissent from the 
Classical view of the organization. Elton Mayo’s work adds new dimensions and lends 
some empirical support to that dissenting view. 

Mayo echoes two of Follett’s basic themes: the importance of the group process and the 
cumulative nature of authority in the organization. The group process is central to the 
analyses of both Follett and Mayo, for both see man as a social animal who finds a sense of 
identification and function in the group. Accordingly, individual behavior is largely 
determined by the group process and cannot be properly understood outside that process. 
The two also agree on the cumulative nature of authority in the organization, although 
Mayo does not emphasize this facet of the organization as much as Follett did. For Mayo, 
the cumulative nature of authority is implied in the recognition that the needs of 
subordinates must be satisfied if they are to become productive members of the 
organization and in the perception that the voluntary cooperation of all members of the 
organization must be secured if the organization is to be successful in achieving its 
objectives. Both Follett and Mayo temper their pronouncements on authority by 
acknowledging that elite leadership will be required, although the role of the elite is to 
establish the basis for proper group interaction, not to lead in an authoritarian manner. 

Mayo extends Follett’s perspective by adding a more general (and rather gloomy) 
sociological interpretation and by elaborating on the role of the small group within the 
organization. The more general sociological perspective is Mayo’s assertion that the social 
disorganization attendant on the transition from a traditional to a modern society has led to 
personal disorganization. The linkage to organizational behavior comes in his contention 
that the problem of personal disorganization is exacerbated in the industrial setting. In 
industry, work has been reduced to a monotonous routine, and the highly specialized 
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procedures adopted have deprived work of a sense of social function. Routine and 
monotonous work, in turn, leads to a state of “reverie,” in which obsessions impair work 
performance. 

Follett’s analysis is extended inward by Mayo’s focus on the importance of the work 
group inside the organization. The texture of the small-group experience, according to 
Mayo, largely determines individual behavior in the organization. Whether that texture is 
such that it produces spontaneous cooperation or generates hostility depends on the steps 
management takes to secure a spirit of cooperation and teamwork. A key actor in this 
scenario is the supervisor, who, operating at the point of human interface in the 
organization, is most likely to know of, and be able to respond to, the human needs of his 
or her subordinates. 

Mayo also adds the important dimension of empirical research to his analysis. Although 
there is substantial controversy about the quality of his empirical analysis, Mayo’s work did 
signal the importance of systematic investigation focusing on small groups within the 
organization. Indeed, the Western Electric research spurred a veritable deluge of empirical 
analyses, conducted under the general rubric of the Human Relations approach, which 
focused on the relationships among changes in the organization, worker satisfaction, and 
productivity. 

There are also some points of disagreement between Follett and Mayo. A fundamental 
difference lies in the role of conflict in group interactions. Follett holds that conflict should 
be recognized and used for productive purposes, while Mayo contends that conflict is 
pathological and should be avoided. In his view, spontaneous cooperation, not conflict, is 
the proper basis for relationships in the organization, and it is up to the elite to create the 
conditions for the emergence of spontaneous cooperation. Another point of difference is on 
the role of the state. Follett regards the state as a logical extension of the group process and, 
thus, as the ultimate expression of the individual. Mayo, in contrast, sees the state as a 
potential instrument of tyranny, and he argues that its role should be subordinate to that of 
“peripheral” groups whose activities are crucial to social growth. 

Elton Mayo may appear at first blush to be the most controversial author included in 
this volume—though he perhaps shares that distinction with Frederick Taylor. However, 
the frequency with which Mayo is discussed (if often in a stereotypical manner) in the 
public administration literature justifies his inclusion. Much of the controversy swirls 
around the Western Electric research and, more particularly, around Mayo’s interpretation 
of that research. The controversy has shaped the structure of this chapter in three ways. 
First, Mayo’s general sociological and political perspectives are examined in some detail, 
since it has been argued that these perspectives influenced his interpretation of the Western 
Electric study. Second, the series of experiments at Western Electric is itself reviewed; with 
apologies to those already familiar with that research, we thought it best to provide a 
summary, since some knowledge is necessary to make sense of critiques of that work. Third, 
critiques of the Western Electric researches are reviewed to give the reader a taste of the 
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nature of the controversy. We believe this systematic overview to be important because the 
research at Western Electric and its critics raise some fundamental questions about the 
nature of the organization and about the relationship between the organization and its 
members. 

Life 

George Elton Mayo was born on December 26, 1880, in Adelaide, Australia—the 
second child and the oldest son of seven children. 1 His father was an engineer by training 
who had a very successful career as an estate agent, and several generations of the family had 
been prominent in the fields of medicine and law. 

Mayo had something of a checkered educational experience. His early education was 
acquired at home. At age twelve, he entered Queen’s College and, at age fourteen, St. 
Peter’s College, where he apparently performed capably, winning the Westminster 
Scholarship in 1895. In 1897, Mayo enrolled at the University of Adelaide to study 
medicine, but he soon became bored with the routine of medical studies. Mayo’s parents 
then sent him to medical school, first in Edinburgh (1902) and then in London (1903). 
Interest in medicine, though, was never truly kindled, and he eventually left school. In the 
succeeding years, the restless Mayo sought to define his career interests, trying his hand at 
journalism and lecturing at the Working Men’s College before returning to Australia in 
1905 to become a partner in a printing firm. Still not satisfied, Mayo reentered the 
University of Adelaide in 1907, studying philosophy and psychology. This time, his 
interests crystallized, and Mayo went on to obtain both BA and MA degrees. On 
graduation in 1910, he taught logic, ethics, and psychology—first at the University of 
Adelaide and then at the University of Queensland. He married Dorothea McConnel in 
1913; thereafter, when absent, he would write to her every day, and these letters provide 
valuable information about Mayo’s work and self-appraisal. 

In the succeeding years, Mayo developed an interest in the relationship between society 
and individual problems, and he became involved in the psychotherapeutic treatment of 
shell-shocked soldiers during the First World War. The ideas and the experience he 
acquired during this period, as well as the bitter class divisions and labor strife in Australia 
at that time, 2 were to significantly influence Mayo’s subsequent work. The end of the 
decade saw the publication of his first book, Democracy and Social Freedom , 3 and his 
appointment to a newly created chair of philosophy at the University of Queensland. 4 

In 1922 Mayo emigrated to the United States, attracted by the opportunity to continue 
his studies of social and industrial problems. In his own words, for some time he was 
“wandering aimlessly through the streets of San Francisco,” an itinerant scholar, not able to 
secure a position and considering to return to Australia. 5 For reasons that are unclear he 
received a letter from Beardsley Ruml, head of the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial 
Foundation, inviting for a visit out east. With Ruml’s help, Mayo gained an appointment 
in 1923 6 as a research associate in the Department of Industrial Research at the Wharton 
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School of Finance and Commerce of the University of Pennsylvania and received a grant 
from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial Foundation to study industrial problems. 
While at the University of Pennsylvania, Mayo did a study of a Philadelphia textile mill and 
published a series of articles in the Personnel Journal and in Harper’s Magazine. The latter 
caught the eye of Wallace B. Donham, dean of the Harvard Business School and a member 
of the Taylor Society, 7 who got Ruml to fund a professorship for Mayo. In 1926, Mayo 
moved to Harvard, appointed as an associate professor of industrial research and as director 
of the Department of Industrial Research with a salary and research budget significantly 
higher than that of his colleagues. 8 Mayo’s work, focused on the psychological, social, and 
organizational aspects of industry, served as a complement to the physiological studies of 
Harvard’s Fatigue Laboratory that was directed by the biochemist L. J. Henderson, the only 
faculty person with whom Mayo developed a close relationship. 9 

In 1927, a chance encounter and a casual conversation produced a collaboration that was 
to have a dramatic influence on the study of organizations. While in New York to speak at 
a meeting of the National Industrial Conference Board, Mayo met George A. Pennock, an 
engineer at the Hawthorne Plant of the Western Electric Company. 10 On the basis of their 
conversation, Pennock invited Mayo to come to the plant to look over the puzzling results 
of a lighting experiment that the Western Electric engineers had been conducting since 
November 1924, led by MIT’s Dugald Jackson. 11 Initially, Mayo visited for two days in 
1928, but this visit was to eventuate in five years of experimentation, which have become 
known as “the Western Electric researches” or “the Hawthorne studies.” Much of Mayo’s 
effort during the 1930s was devoted to the conduct of that research and to a series of 
speeches and publications elaborating on the results of the investigations and extending 
Mayo’s interpretation of their psychological and sociological import. In 1933, he published 
The Human Problems of an Industrial Civilization, which constituted both a preliminary 
report on the Western Electric researches and a considerably broader interpretation of their 
implications. 12 

At this point in his career, Mayo experienced some difficulty. In 1934, his daughters 
were sent to school in England, and his wife decided to join them; he would cross the 
Atlantic every summer. Apparently, he liked the trans-Atlantic lifestyle but thoroughly 
dreaded the separation. His wife returned in the late spring of 1940. Their recently married 
daughters stayed behind in Europe. 13 It has been argued that in Lyndall Urwick’s work, the 
emphasis on structure over emotion was influenced by the fact that he lived in a close-knit 
family situation. Mayo, on the other hand, when separated from his family for long periods 
of time, became much more nostalgic in his theorizing and “drawn towards study of the 
worker’s emotional life.” 14 This frequent separation would continue until 1939, the year 
that the main publication to come out of the Hawthorne studies, Management and the 
Worker —coauthored by Mayo’s associates, F. J. Roethlisberger and W. J. Dickson—was 
published by Harvard University Press. In his autobiography, Roethlisberger indicated that 
he was involved in writing this book to assure that Mayo had something to show for 
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himself, but other literature seems to suggest that without Mayo the whole project would 
never have been completed. Indeed, Mayo would have written the study himself had not 
glaucoma prevented him from doing so. 15 

In the early 1940s, Mayo participated in a study of absenteeism and turnover in the 
aircraft industry in Southern California that echoed many of the findings of the Western 
Electric researches. In 1945, Mayo published his best-known and perhaps most 
controversial book, The Social Problems of an Industrial Civilization, in which he attempted 
to synthesize the findings of his major empirical investigations and to weave them into the 
broad tapestry of an analysis and critique of modern industrial society. 16 In 1947, he 
delivered two final lectures at Harvard, which were later published as a monograph, The 
Political Problems of an Industrial Civilization . 17 Mayo retired from Harvard in the same 
year and returned to England, where he resided until his death on September 1, 1949. 

An abundance of restless energy fueled Mayo’s particular talent, which was in providing 
intellectual stimulation for, and integrating the activities of, a research team or working 
group. Described by Roethlisberger as a “blithe spirit” and “an adventurer in the realm of 
ideas,” 18 Mayo was less a systematic thinker than a sower of “seeds to be cultivated.” 19 His 
blithe spirit was manifested in something of a nonconformist attitude. During his 
association with the Western Electric Company, for instance, Mayo would arrive at the 
offices in mid-morning and, instead of taking lunch with company executives, would 
frequent “joints” on Cicero Avenue near the plant. He reportedly treated the authorities at 
the Rockefeller Foundation as casually as those at Western Electric. 20 

As a scientific investigator, Mayo stressed “intimate, habitual, intuitive familiarity” with 
the subject of investigation rather than quantitative measurement and controlled 
experimentation. 21 Mayo believed that the investigator should have a “knowledge-of- 
acquaintance” concerning human and social phenomena, not merely “knowledge about” 
those phenomena. 22 Accordingly, his methods were more those of clinical observation than 
those of laboratory experimentation. On a more general level, Mayo believed that 
philosophy is a good subject to engage in at the beginning and end of one’s life, but, in the 
middle years, one should live it. 23 His own career offered at least a rough approximation of 
that belief: Early on, Mayo was primarily concerned with general social, political, and 
philosophical questions; in the middle years, he engaged in scientific investigation based on 
direct observation; and, in his later years, he returned to his broader concerns, now 
conditioned by his observations and experience. He is, perhaps, best described as an applied 
social scientist. 24 

Mayo’s Social, Political, and Philosophical Perspectives 

Mayo’s base assumption is that man is a social animal. 25 As such, he has a fundamental 
instinct for association with other humans and achieves a sense of meaning, purpose, and 
personal security in cooperative relationships. Society itself constitutes a collaborative 
system, and a civilized society is one in which collaboration is based on understanding and 
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the will to work, rather than on force. 26 Thus, civilization is based on the spontaneous and 
voluntary collaboration of its members and is an “adventure in freedom” involving a 
struggle for both material control and individual expression. 27 In Mayo’s view, spontaneous 
collaboration existed in primitive, established societies. In adaptive societies, this capacity for 
spontaneous collaboration was destroyed in the wake of an industrialization that 
fragmented people into groups that no longer knew each other. Mayo was familiar with 
Durkheim’s distinction between organic and mechanistic solidarity, which seemed to have 
been the basis of his perspective. 28 

Although civilization is an adventure in freedom, Mayo also maintains that the “free life” 
must be based on social conditioning. Without the learned routines of social behavior, 
confusion would prevail. 29 Consequently, the intelligent development of civilization 
depends on “semiautomatic” routines of behavior, learned in personal associations that 
make social collaboration both possible and effective. Logic and the immediate material 
interests of the individual are important, but they can be effective only in an existing social 
organization that is founded on established routines of social interaction. Mayo asserts that 
if the routines of society are disrupted, society will disintegrate into a “horde of individuals” 
seeking only self-preservation. 30 He maintains that in a traditional society with established 
social routines, everyone understands economic activities and the social functions 
performed. The individual recognizes his or her social function and achieves adaptation 
when identified with that function. 31 

The Social Malaise 

Mayo contends that modern society suffers from a breakdown of the social routines of 
traditional society. The breakdown began in the sixteenth century when the church lost 
authority. 32 Since then, there has been a progressive descent from “real civilization” toward 
mere cultures that change and pass. According to Mayo, we are now experiencing a 
condition of social disorganization. Modern society, with its specialized logic and increased 
tempo of scientific and technological change, has destroyed the social routines that fostered 
a sense of unity and the spirit of collaboration in traditional societies. The church has lost 
its authority. Work has been organized according to the dictates of mass production, with 
the result that occupation has been divorced from social function. Ethnic diversity and 
geographical mobility have sundered personal ties. Even the family has become isolated and 
insignificant in the turbulent milieu of modern society. 

Mayo asserts that the problem of social disorganization has been exacerbated by an 
economic theory that emphasizes competition in the pursuit of individual self-interest and 
by a political system that heightens the level of social conflict by playing to the fears of the 
masses. Economic theory, based on the nineteenth-century concept of individualism, 
considers society to be a collection of unrelated individuals motivated by hedonistic 
interests. 33 Society is only a rabble of individuals competing for scarce resources, the worker 
is simply a cost of production, and economic logic produces a sense of human isolation and 
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defeat. This general disintegration results in the formulation of a social code at a lower level 
in opposition to economic logic. 34 

Politics, instead of being a solution to the problem of social disorganization, has become 
part of the problem. Politics has succeeded only in dividing society into hostile camps, 
thereby rendering united action impossible and thwarting society’s efforts to preserve its 
unity. This problem is most clearly evidenced, paradoxically, in democratic governments. 
Mayo contends that political parties were established to educate the public and thus give 
form to public opinion. 33 In actuality, however, they have become mere devices for 
winning elections, as politicians appeal to the fears and hatreds of the masses. This 
devolution has resulted in the debasement of the political function and a trend toward 
collective mediocrity. 36 In the process, the ideal of political liberty has been translated into 
the reality of “servitude to all that is intellectually futile and emotionally base.” 37 The party 
system, based on class consciousness and the obsessions of hate and fear, has created a rift in 
the foundations of society and has exaggerated, rather than alleviated, the problem of social 
disorganization. 

Social Disorganization and the Individual 

Mayo argues that social disorganization leads to personal disorganization, since social 
disorganization deprives the individual of the traditional sense of social understanding and 
support. 38 Mayo contends that in modern society, socialization has been subordinated to 
logic, but the logic developed has been inadequate to the task of promoting effective social 
relationships. Moreover, when an individual faces problems for which logic is inadequate 
and for which a code or tradition no longer exists, the likely response is irrationality. 39 The 
resort to irrationality is even more likely when the social situation is characterized by rivalry 
and complicated by mental obsessions. 

As a result of these conditions of social and personal disorganization, Mayo asserts that 
individuals in modern society exist in a state of anomie, or planless living, having been 
deprived of their sense of social function. 40 In this state of anomie, the individual is apt to 
be beset by reverie, or undirected thinking, which determines the individual’s attitude 
toward life. According to Mayo, reverie normally illuminates and informs concentration, 
and the ability to shift rapidly back and forth from concentration to reverie is the 
achievement of the trained mind. 41 But reverie can also lead to the dominance of 
pessimism or melancholy, which may become virtually uncontrollable. These 
unacknowledged reveries are then manifested in strange ideas and eccentric behavior. Mayo 
asserts that no one is entirely free from the unreason produced by reverie and that the 
mentality of the average individual suggests a mild form of manic-depressive psychosis 
characterized by solitude and pessimism. 42 The search for amusement to avoid this 
reflective mood is merely an escape, as the individual seeks comfort in “artificial beauty, 
promiscuous adventure, or narcotic phantasies.” 43 Long trains of unacknowledged reveries 
lead, in turn, to compulsions or obsessions, in which individuals “overthink” situations and 
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attribute their ills to a hostile environment. This obsessive state produces an incapacity to 
respond to present situations, especially social situations. 

Mayo contends that there is a mutual interaction between social disorganization and 
personal obsessions. Consequently, the problems of social maladjustment and 
psychoneurosis cannot be separated. On the one hand, sociology has demonstrated a 
relationship between social and personal disorganization that breeds a tendency toward 
obsession. 44 From the sociological perspective, these morbid preoccupations are caused by a 
defective relationship between the family and the surrounding community. Thus, 
sociologists maintain that psychoneurosis is a social rather than an individual phenomenon 
and results from the undue isolation of the family unit. 

Psychologists, on the other hand, have shown that obsessive ills may be created by 
defective individual social conditioning. 45 Mayo argues that at the back of the infant mind 
is a repetition of primitive attitudes and beliefs. The infant feels impotent and afraid and, 
like the primitive, resorts to “magic” in the form of superstitions or taboos to reduce the 
feelings of impotence, fear, and ignorance. 46 To the extent that these attitudes and beliefs 
escape the synthesis of adolescence, they can reappear and dominate the life of an adult as 
childhood fears develop into adult obsessions. Alternatively, exercises of parental discipline 
may drive youths to obsessive conflict between the extremes of total acceptance and total 
rejection of authority. 47 Thus, the psychological perspective suggests that social hostilities 
and obsessive behavior may be primarily not social, but individual, ills. Social ills may 
exacerbate individual ills, but Mayo contends that if the problem is attacked solely from the 
social end, the effort will be to no avail. 48 

Whatever the source, obsessions prevent fixed attention, and failure provokes a crisis of 
reverie in which victims of obsessional ideas are unable to rouse themselves from their evil 
dreams. These obsessions complicate individual and social situations by permitting the 
intrusion of irrational motivations and delusions in human behavior. The irrational motives 
are not inherited or instinctual, but the product of defective social learning. Irrationality 
engendered by obsession makes the burden of decision the burden of possible sin, and, 
according to Mayo, life may be “made wretched and brought to nothing by irrationalities 
developed during a lifetime.” 49 

Industry and Social Disorganization 

Mayo asserts that the technological and scientific advances that contribute to social 
disorganization are most dramatically evidenced in industry, and that conflict and class 
consciousness are magnified in the industrial setting. He considers the industrial 
organization to be a fundamental social unit. The individual’s sense of meaning comes 
primarily from a trade or profession that gives the individual worker the feeling that his or 
her work is socially necessary. 50 Yet, in modern society, Mayo contends, occupation has 
become separated from social function, and social conflict has embittered relationships 
within industry. 51 
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Some blame for this bitterness can be assigned to both major parties to the dispute: 
management and labor. On management’s part, a clear understanding of the technical and 
economic aspects of the organization is coupled with only rough guesswork about the 
human aspect of the organization. Work is so organized that it tends to lose, rather than 
gain, in interest as the imposition of highly systematized procedures destroys the traditions 
of work and craftsmanship. Mayo contends that the “great stupidity” of modern society is 
its disregard of the fact that the machine shop is a “potent agent of repression” and a 
“perversion of human energy.” 52 

On labor’s part, the response to changing industrial conditions has been unionization, 
which only increases the level of conflict. Mayo considers unions to be a reactionary 
attempt to conserve human values by “stalling” and thus resisting change. 53 Collective 
bargaining is similarly dismissed as a primitive squabble raised to a pseudoscientific level 
that only perpetuates class conflict. 54 

Industry and Personal Disorganization 

Just as social disorganization is magnified in the industrial setting, so too is the condition 
of personal disorganization further complicated in the industrial setting. Machine 
production is monotonous and demands minimal concentration. As a result, work is likely 
to be performed in a mood of reverie, and personal ills are likely to inhibit work 
performance. 

Mayo notes that this problem is often diagnosed as one of fatigue. Yet studies have 
indicated that fatigue, in a physiological sense, does not seem to be the problem. 55 The 
“fatigue” observed is not gradual in its onset, it is not related to a depletion of “fuel 
reserves,” it is not associated with “oxygen debt,” and it occurs long before the muscular 
system is exhausted. In short, the concept of physiological fatigue appears to be complicated 
by “mental fatigue” in the factory setting. Work continued after the appearance of mental 
fatigue is accompanied by an “oscillation of attention” and by pessimistic reflection or 
reverie, 56 and it accentuates the individual’s tendency to irrational thinking. This problem 
is most pronounced in the case of work that is unskilled and for workers who are 
uneducated. 57 

Mayo contends that the alternative to these fatigue disabilities is the achievement of a 
“steady state” condition of equilibrium. 58 Without such an equilibrium, the worker will be 
unable to continue to perform effectively. Thus, the strategic problem is to discover the 
sources of interference in the individual’s state of equilibrium, which may be a function of 
the kind of work done and the intelligence of the worker. The temperament of the worker 
and social factors in the workplace are of at least equal importance, however. The 
individual reacts to a composite situation, although different individuals may react 
differently to the same situation. 

The social setting of work is of particular importance to Mayo. He argues that work 
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done in isolation becomes monotonous. Conversely, work gains in interest and dignity as 
an essential part of a social function. 59 Thus, work is an exercise of skill best done in social 
surroundings. Furthermore, Mayo contends that informal relationships, communications, 
and cooperation among people in the workplace are more important than technical logic 
and the immediate material interests of the individual. 60 Logic and incentives can work, 
but they are effective only in a supportive social organization. 61 If the social environment is 
not supportive, the interpersonal situation can produce “interferences” resulting in shifts in 
the individual’s equilibrium and in impaired performance. 

Mayo argues that monotonous work, inadequate social conditions, and personal 
disorganization have combined to yield discontent in industry. Reveries born of imperfect 
adjustment to industrial conditions make the individual dissatisfied, restless, and unhappy, 
and they encourage pessimistic thinking. Irrationalities produced by such thinking resemble 
the unreason demonstrated by the shell-shock victims Mayo treated during the First World 
War. Dominated by reveries, the individual is afraid to think out problems and thereby get 
rid of the fears. As a result, production suffers, and the individual becomes easy prey to the 
appeals of the politician and of amusement promoters, which only worsens the situation. 62 

Mayo’s argument, to this point, can be summarized as follows: 

1. Civilization has moved from a society of established customs, an individual sense of 
social function, and accepted routines of personal interrelationships to a society 
marked by disruptive social, scientific, and technological change. 

2. These changes have resulted in a condition of social disorganization in which logical 
responses to change have not been developed and irrational responses have been 
substituted for previous traditions. 

3. The problem of social disorganization has been accentuated by an economic theory 
that promotes competition in the pursuit of self-interest and a political system that 
panders to the fears and superstitions of the body politic. Consequently, society has 
degenerated into class warfare, and there is a pervasive sense of anomie among 
individuals in society. 

4. The social malaise is manifested in individual behavior in the form of uncontrolled 
reveries and irrational obsessions, which prevent proper adaptation to changing social 
conditions. 

5. The problems are most acute in industry, where technological change has robbed 
work of its social meaning and where uncontrolled reveries and obsessions have 
resulted in strained interpersonal relationships, labor unrest, and diminished work 
effectiveness. 

The Solution 

What is Mayo’s solution to these maladies? It is perhaps instructive to start with what he 
believes are not the solutions. Socialism, according to Mayo, is not the solution, since all the 
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socialists can propose is a return to the “evil regime” from which laissez-faire theorists 
delivered us. 63 In addition, socialism gives rise to class consciousness and fosters the belief 
that society is composed of classes whose interests are naturally opposed. Mayo argues that 
this belief is both scientifically false and politically dangerous. 64 The issue, Mayo asserts, is 
not the ownership of property per se, but the social use of property; he contends that, if 
property is confiscated, all personal responsibility for its use will disappear. 65 

In a series of five articles in 1922, published in the Industrial Australian and Mining 
Standard and written before his departure to the United States, Mayo clearly identifies 
himself as an enemy of socialism. For instance, in the third article, on the mind of the 
agitator, he observes, 

To any working psychologist, it is at once evident that the general theories of 
Socialism, Guild Socialism, Anarchism and the like are very largely the phantasy 
constructions of the neurotic. ... In the Middle Ages it was religion that supplied 
phantasies of heaven; in our time it is some variant of Socialism. 

In the fourth article, on the will of the people, he observes, 

The worker, dimly aware of his loss of authority and prestige, has been encouraged to 
expect that this loss would be more than compensated by his political 
enfranchisement. . . . What is Socialism but an endeavour to regain a lost sense of 
significance in the scheme of things. A great part of Socialistic literature challenges 
comparison with the fairy tales of a primitive people. 66 

His contempt for socialism remained part of Mayo’s psychology until the end of his life. 
Shortly before his death, he registered disenchantment with both the English weather and 
“this Socialist-ridden country.” 67 

Nor are trade unions the solution to society’s ills. Trade unions create the belief that 
there can be no harmony of interests between the employer and the employee—a belief that 
Mayo brands as “definitely obsessive.” 68 Thus, collective bargaining served no other 
purpose than fanning a class war, “in which the antagonists lost sight of their social 
character and function.” 69 For Mayo, the appropriate response to unionization is to 
anticipate its development and make it unnecessary. Earlier, we mentioned that the 
Rockefeller Foundation financed Mayo’s work because his interests and concerns matched 
those of the Foundation, which fostered a clear anti-trade union attitude. 70 It has been 
suggested that Mayo’s early work attracted the attention of Dean Donham, who, since the 
early 1920s, had wanted to point the Harvard Business School in the direction of industrial 
psychology so as to become a leadership training institute with the objective of protecting 
the existing order, capitalism, and even Western civilization. 71 

Industrial democracy is not the cure, since neither the employer nor the employee knows 
what is wrong. Workers’ democracy would only result in placing power in the hands of 
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those least likely to be able to know what to do—the least skilled workers. 72 Indeed, “in all 
matters of social skill the widest knowledge and the highest skill should be sovereign rather 
than the opinion of‘collective mediocrity.’” 73 

Popular palliatives—such as revised incentive schemes, vocational adjustment, and new 
personnel systems—are also likely to be ineffective. 74 Such remedies are merely ad hoc 
responses to particular situations and fail to address the underlying problems. Indeed, Mayo 
argues that the demand for increased wages, for instance, may be simply a symptom of 
unrest, not its cause. 75 

Nor can improved family life or the better use of leisure time effectively address the basic 
social problems. A happy family life is not enough; social discipline beyond the family is 
required if individuals are to develop a capacity for fitting into a social situation and 
functioning properly in that situation. 76 Leisure time may be used to develop new stable 
relationships with other people, but seeking compensation in the “rose garden” cannot ease 
the sense of defeat at work. 77 Mayo argues that the right use of leisure is, and must be, 
subordinate to work actually done for the community. 

Mayo’s solution to the problems of social and personal disorganization lies in a 
combination of a restricted role for the state, the return of control to “peripheral” 
organizations, the creation of an administrative elite, the acquisition of scientific 
knowledge, and the development of an educational process appropriate to society’s needs 
and problems. Mayo argues that the state is a subsidiary function of society whose first duty 
is to conserve the freedom of growth in the community. As such, the state cannot rightly do 
more than reflect social growth by recording the achievements of society, criticizing existing 
social relationships, and forbidding any contravention of established morality. 78 The state is 
simply an expedient to recognize social change. It cannot take the lead in creating change. 

The problem with democratic government is that, in assuming that all authority derives 
from the state, it is likely to become tyrannical. Democracy must recognize that growth is a 
characteristic of social life, not the state, and that government should not exceed its moral 
function by undertaking social direction. 79 Democracy involves two phases: critical control 
from the top, and spontaneous and cooperative control from below. In emergencies, central 
control is required. After the emergency has passed, however, control must be transferred to 
peripheral groups such as informal groups in the workplace. Mayo contends that it is this 
transfer that distinguishes democracies from absolutist governments. 80 Continuation of 
central control inhibits the development of extrapolitical social activities, which are crucial 
to social growth. 

If the peripheral organizations are to function properly, Mayo argues that knowledge of 
human nature must be expanded, an informed administrative elite must be created, and the 
system of education must be improved. According to Mayo, societies suffer and die from 
ignorance. The particular ignorance of modern society is its ignorance of human nature. 81 
The tasks of modern society are to substitute intelligent understanding for the integrative 
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religious feelings of medieval times and to exorcise the current sense of social futility and 
hopelessness. Such understanding can come only from scientific analysis of the human 
situation based on direct observation. That is, we must initially develop what Mayo calls 
“knowledge-of-acquaintance,” coming from direct experience, rather than mere “knowledge 
about,” which relies on reflective and abstract thinking. Only then can we proceed to the 
development of appropriate skills, experimentation, and logic in the scientific quest. 82 Most 
critically, the industrial situation must be better understood. Industrial research must be 
concerned not only with the physiological and biochemical but also with the psychological 
and social factors of industry. 83 

The second requirement for effective democratic development, in its broader sense, is the 
creation of an informed administrative elite. Mayo contends that democracy has given too 
much attention to Rousseau and too little to Machiavelli. Rousseau relied too much on the 
“pious hope” that desires inimical to the general welfare would somehow be canceled in 
general discussion, whereas Machiavelli recognized that administrators must set themselves 
to the task of understanding human motives, cultivating desirable social movements, and 
checking the undesirable. 84 Mayo asserts that civilization breaks down because of problems 
in administration and that democracy, in particular, has failed to realize the importance of 
administrative knowledge and skill. On morality, every individual must be judged equally. 
Scientific questions should be determined by skilled investigators, however, and the widest 
knowledge and the highest skills should be sovereign in these matters, not the opinion of 
“collective mediocrity.” 85 Once again, the critical arena for the identification and 
development of an informed administrative elite is industry, which should be guided by 
administrators who recognize the importance of the human factor and who can learn ways 
of adapting workers to the new industrial system by creating conditions that prevent an 
emergence of obsessive reverie. 86 

The final requirement for effective democratic development is to improve the system of 
education. Mayo asserts that the prime duty of education is to emancipate people from fear 
through understanding. 87 Education is a prelude to adventure and should light up the 
imagination of youth. Mayo contends that morbid adolescents of forty have had too much 
to say in the instruction of youth. 88 Youth scorns “dull compromises,” and that refractory 
spirit is the essence of civilization and morality. 

The primary focus of education should be to develop a critical control of reverie thinking 
—to get the subjects of education into the reveries of students. This process will eliminate 
dangerous reveries and demonstrate both the right use of reverie and the right relationship 
between reverie and concentration. Mayo argues that one can eliminate the eccentric from 
industry, but it is far better to eliminate eccentricities from otherwise normal persons in 
industry by better education. 89 In this way, we can reach the “nightmind” of the child and 
the savage surviving in the civilized adult, thereby freeing humanity from the bonds of 
irrationality and superstition. 
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Mayo recognizes that we cannot return to the simplicity of traditional society. 90 
Technical advance is required to establish the better standards of living that are vital to 
effective democracy. Nevertheless, securing collaboration in an industrial society cannot be 
left to chance. The state can play a role, but it is a necessarily limited role because 
compulsion has never succeeded in rousing eager and spontaneous cooperation. Mayo’s 
vision is an “adaptive society” characterized by control from below by persons with skills in 
social relationships and communication. 91 The adaptive society should be based on an 
attitude of spontaneous cooperation, and it should be free from irrationality and obsession. 
The path to the adaptive society is built on new knowledge and powers derived from 
scientific investigation. With this knowledge will come personal freedom, an end to 
industrial unrest, and the possibility of world peace as societies learn to cooperate in the 
tasks of civilization. 92 

Mayo’s Empirical Studies 

Mayo’s belief that society is not merely a horde of individuals, his conviction that 
knowledge of the human situation is vital to civilization, and his insistence on direct 
observation as a first step in the acquisition of that knowledge led him to a series of 
empirical studies designed to start the process of accumulating “knowledge-of- 
acquaintance” in the industrial setting. 

The Philadelphia Textile Mill 

In 1923, while Mayo was at the University of Pennsylvania, he was asked to undertake a 
study of turnover and morale in the spinning department of a Philadelphia textile mill. 93 
The department was experiencing a turnover rate of 250 percent, and the workers had a 
generally low level of morale. Previous experiments with a variety of incentive schemes had 
not been successful in either reducing turnover or improving morale. 

The company itself was, according to Mayo, well organized, and its management was 
both enlightened and humane. The president of the company was well regarded and 
generally inspired loyalty in his workers. Paradoxically, conditions in the spinning 
department were not noticeably inferior to those in the rest of the mill. But the work in the 
department was repetitive and demanded constant vigilance, as piecers walked up and 
down work alleys twisting together broken threads; and the work was essentially solitary. 
Mayo found workers in the department to be possessed of reveries that were 
“monotonously and uniformly pessimistic.” 9 ' 1 

Mayo decided to test the effects of rest periods on work attitudes and performance, and 
to adopt a research procedure that he was to employ throughout his empirical 
investigations. This approach combined direct observation of the work and working 
conditions with interviews that were designed to evoke the attitudes of workers about their 
work. Mayo was not original in recognizing the importance of rest periods, for we know 
that Taylor had done so twenty years earlier. However, we suspect that Mayo was among 
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the first to systematically explore the effects of rest periods on performance and attitude. 

The rest pauses produced beneficial results almost immediately. Labor turnover in the 
department was effectively eliminated, productivity increased, workers felt less fatigued, and 
melancholic reveries disappeared. And when, shortly thereafter, under heavy demands for 
increased production, rest periods were abandoned, the effects were a drop in productivity 
and a return of pessimistic reveries. Rest periods were then reinstituted, but this time, they 
were to be “earned” according to level of production rather than regularly scheduled. 
During this time, productivity increased but did not attain the levels reached in the original 
rest-pause experiment. Spurred by these results, the president of the company ordered the 
reestablishment of regularly scheduled rest periods, which resulted in a 10 percent increase 
in production. Finally, rest periods were alternated among work groups in the department, 
and the groups themselves were allowed to determine the method of alternation. Again, the 
results were positive: Morale improved, fatigue was diminished, absenteeism decreased, and 
there was no labor turnover. 

Mayo summarized his findings as follows: 

1. Spinning produces postural fatigue and induces pessimistic reverie. 

2. Rest pauses relieve these conditions and increase productivity by restoring normal 
circulation, relieving postural fatigue, and interrupting pessimistic reverie. 

3. Rest pauses are more effective when they are regular and the workers have received 
instruction in the techniques of relaxation. 

4. The life of the worker outside the mill is improved as workers become more 
interested in their families and more sober. 95 

More generally, Mayo interprets these findings in a manner consistent with his broader 
perspectives on the industrial environment. He argues that the attitudes of workers in the 
spinning department were of paramount importance. The problem of turnover was not the 
result of an organic reaction to working conditions, but the result of the workers’ emotional 
response to the work performed. Furthermore, the problem was not monotony per se, but 
repetitive work done under a social condition of isolation that led to abnormal 
preoccupations. 96 Solitary and repetitive work done on a daily basis intensifies the tendency 
toward pessimistic or paranoid meditation, and this tendency, Mayo argues, is the single 
most important factor in productive efficiency. 97 Thus unrest, manifested here in high rates 
of turnover and absenteeism, is a symptom of disturbances to the equilibrium between the 
worker and his work, accompanied by pessimistic preoccupations that determine the 
individual’s attitude toward work. 

Mayo asserts that the results of the institution of rest periods were as much a product of 
the mental interruption of obsessive reveries as of the elimination of physical fatigue. 98 His 
explanation for the increase in work effectiveness goes beyond the rest periods themselves, 
however. He asserts that several changes had been introduced that combined to change the 
human atmosphere in the department, making it more “social” and lending dignity to the 
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work performed." Social interrelationships improved; workers welcomed the opportunity 
to express themselves freely to a trained interviewer; the experiment itself demonstrated 
management’s interest in the workers; and the president of the company had helped to 
transform a “horde of solitaries” into a social group by giving the workers control over their 
rest periods. 100 

The Western Electric Researches 

Mayo’s next major involvement in direct observation was in the famed Western Electric 
researches, conducted at the company’s Hawthorne Plant, near Chicago, where he became 
involved in 1928. 101 The work of Mayo and his associates had been preceded by a series of 
experiments by engineers at Western Electric concerning the effect of the degree of 
illumination on worker productivity. 102 In the first of these experiments, three departments 
were exposed to different levels of lighting. The results were inconsistent: In one 
department, output fluctuated with no direct relationship to the intensity of illumination; 
in the second department, output remained relatively stable over the period of the 
experiment; in the third department, output increased as the level of lighting increased but 
failed to decline when the level of lighting was decreased. 

Subsequent investigations did little to resolve these inconsistencies. In a second 
experiment, a test group and a control group were subjected to different levels of lighting. 
Output in the test group increased, as was expected; however, output also increased in the 
control group, where the level of lighting was held constant. A third experiment involved 
just the use of artificial lighting to afford greater control over the degree of illumination. In 
this case, output suffered under decreased lighting only when the workers complained that 
they could barely see. Further informal experimentation served only to add to the 
confusion, as two operators maintained their level of productivity even when the degree of 
illumination was reduced to the approximate level of moonlight. 

Confounded by these results, company officials sought the advice of Mayo and his 
associates at Harvard, who suggested that human response had defeated the purpose of the 
lighting experiments. The Harvard group argued that the workers had reacted to the 
experiments themselves, not to the level of lighting, and speculated that the implicit 
expression of management’s concern in merely conducting the experiments had been a 
determining factor. This reaction was to become known as the “Hawthorne Effect.” 

At the outset, Mayo’s involvement in the Western Electric researches was minimal. 
Indeed, he never participated directly in the collection of data at the Hawthorne Plant. 103 
Mayo became more prominently involved later in the experiments, when problems arose 
with the interpretation of the results. 104 From that point on, he visited the plant frequently, 
assisted in training interviewers, and participated in the interpretation of the results. 105 

Rest-Pause Experiments. The Harvard group’s initial interest was in the effects of fatigue 
and monotony on work performance. Accordingly, the researchers decided to test for the 
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effects of rest periods, and of variations in the length of the workday and workweek. Since 
it was believed that the illumination studies had suffered from inadequate experimental 
controls, a small group was selected and separated from the rest of the plant. Given the 
interest in monotony and fatigue, a repetitive task was decided on: the assembly of 
telephone relays. Two female relay assembly operators were chosen on the basis of their 
experience and cooperative attitude; they then were allowed to choose three other 
participants. These five subjects were informed about the nature of the experiment and 
were told specifically that its purpose was not to increase productivity—it was expected 
only that they work at a normal pace. 

An observer was assigned to the test room with responsibility for maintaining a friendly 
atmosphere in the room and for keeping records of conversations and group relationships. 
In addition, data were collected on such items as the quantity of output (recorded 
unobtrusively by a mechanical device), quality of output, reasons for temporary stops, time 
spent in bed every night, the medical condition of the operators, room temperature, outside 
temperature, and relative humidity. Finally, all the operators were periodically interviewed 
on a separate and individual basis. 

Despite the researchers’ efforts to establish rigorous experimental controls and the 
elaborate array of statistics collected, a number of changes in the relay assembly test room 
escaped control and went unmeasured. These changes, as we shall see, loomed large in the 
eventual interpretation of the experiment’s results. Most critically, the payment system, the 
style of supervision, and the social environment were changed in the test room. Incentives 
in the test room were based on that group’s productivity. Rewards were thus more closely 
linked to individual performance in the test room than in the larger group working in the 
regular plant. The method of supervision in the test room was also different, as the observer 
took over some supervisory functions and became responsible for maintaining a friendly 
climate. Finally, the social environment changed as the operators became members of a 
small group and were allowed to talk more freely than at their previous stations. 106 

There were five major periods in this study, which lasted from 1927 through 1932. 107 In 
the first period, productivity records were established while the operators were still in their 
regular department. In the second period, the workers were moved to the test room to 
become familiar with their new surroundings, but no other changes were made. The third 
period involved the introduction of an incentive plan based on the productivity of the test 
group itself. The fourth and fifth periods were the central focus of the experiment, as rest 
periods of varying duration and frequency were instituted in the fourth, and the length of 
the workday and workweek were manipulated in the fifth. 

In a pattern that was to be characteristic of most of this research, the study of the relay 
assembly test room produced unexpected results and, as a consequence, raised more 
questions than it answered. In the rest-pause experiments, output generally increased 
regardless of the frequency and duration of the pauses. A problem did arise in regard to the 
amount of talking going on in the room. This resulted in a reprimand from the supervisor, 
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an attempt to get the women to pay more attention to their work by requiring that they call 
out difficulties, and the return of two of the operators to the regular department because of 
the talking problem and “behavior approaching gross insubordination.” 108 Variations in 
the length of the workday and workweek produced similar results. Only when the length of 
the working day was reduced by a full hour did output suffer. Of particular interest was a 
period in which the work group was ostensibly returned to its original working conditions. 
Output did diminish, but it did not fall back to its original level. 

Several possible explanations for the increase in productivity in the relay assembly test 
room were considered by the research group. The increase could be attributed to improved 
materials and methods of work, fatigue reduction, the reduction of monotony, the small- 
group incentive plan, the changed method of supervision, or the altered social situation in 
the test room. Improved materials and methods of work were dismissed as being relatively 
insignificant. 109 The idea of fatigue reduction was examined more closely, but found 
wanting. This conclusion was based primarily on the finding that when conditions were 
supposedly returned to their initial state, production did not fall back to the pre- 
experimental level. 110 In addition, physiological tests indicated that the operators were 
working well within their physical capacities, and output did not follow the pattern 
predicted by a hypothetical “fatigue curve.” 111 The monotony hypothesis was also rejected, 
though somewhat more equivocally. Output, again, did not follow the predicted 

“monotony curve,” but it was felt that monotony might not be fully reflected in output 
112 

measures. 

Thus, the list of possible factors involved in the increased productivity in the relay 
assembly test room was reduced to the incentive system, methods of supervision, and a 
changed social environment. To measure the possible effects of the incentive system, two 
more experiments were undertaken. In one, a second relay assembly test room, only the 
method of incentives was changed—that is, pay was based on small-group output. 113 In the 
other, involving the task of splitting sheets of mica into thinner strips, the conditions were 
to be the same as in the first relay assembly test room with the exception of the small-group 
incentive plan. 114 Comparisons of these two groups, it was believed, would permit an 
assessment of the relative impact of incentives versus other working conditions on output. 

For the second relay assembly test room, five women were selected by the supervisor and 
paid separately from the rest of the department. The result was a 12.6 percent increase in 
output, followed by a decline in productivity when the experiment ended. Thus, the 
findings seemingly substantiated the incentive hypothesis. But the researchers believed that 
a rivalry between the first and second relay assembly test rooms had also contributed to the 
increase in productivity. 115 

The mica-room experiment was designed to replicate the conditions of the first relay 
assembly test room except for the incentive system. Two operators were selected by the 
research team, and those two chose the remaining three participants. 116 As in the first relay 
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assembly test room, rest pauses and the length of the working day and week were varied. 117 
The results were a moderate decline in output when the workers were first moved into the 
test room, a modest increase in output when rest pauses were introduced, a moderate 
decline after that point, and constant output over the final stages of the experiment. Thus, 
instead of a continuous increase, productivity showed little consistent relationship to the 
rest pauses and increased only after the initial introduction of the rest pauses. Undismayed, 
the researchers proceeded to explain away these seemingly perverse results. The decline in 
output after the introduction of the rest pauses was attributed to anxiety about possible 
cutbacks in employment, which constituted “interfering preoccupations.” 118 Furthermore, 
the researchers concluded that the mica-room experiment was only a “story of individuals” 
without an incentive system designed to promote group solidarity. 119 

Based on these findings, it was concluded that incentives were not the sole explanation 
for the observed increases in productivity. The negative evidence of the mica-room 
experiment regarding manipulation of working conditions other than incentives was 
suspect because it fell short of experimental requirements. The positive findings on the 
relationship between incentives and productivity in the second relay assembly test room 
were attributed to a rivalry between the test rooms rather than to the incentive system itself. 
Finally, it was observed that, though productivity had increased in the second relay 
assembly test room, the increase had not been as great as the 30 percent increase in the first 
relay assembly test room. This discrepancy further reinforced the conclusion that 
something more than incentives was involved in the increase in productivity in the first 
relay assembly test room. In addition, the research group felt that whatever the effect of 
incentives may have been, that effect was dependent on other social factors. 120 

Thus, by a process of elimination, it was decided that the combination of a changed 
method of supervision and an altered social situation had been the primary factors in 
increasing output in the first relay assembly test room. Paradoxically, neither change had 
been intentionally introduced in the experiment itself. The new method of supervision had 
been the unplanned result of the research group’s assuming some of the functions of the 
regular supervisor. The new method of supervision was not necessarily less strict, but it had 
a different quality: Sympathetic listening replaced the giving of orders and personal 
criticism, and the operators felt that their new “supervisors” had a personal interest in their 
well-being. Also, the work group was consulted about possible changes, it was not pushed 
to achieve higher output, and social conversation was permitted within the group. It was 
argued that these changes in the quality of supervision, as well as the segregation of the 
work group and the small-group incentive plan, had produced a new social situation in 
which the individual workers had become part of a “work team,” with a sense of 
comradeship among its members. A sense of social solidarity had thus been created that led 
to improved morale, relationships of confidence and friendliness, and enhanced work 
effectiveness. To Mayo, this meant that the supportive social structure had strengthened the 
“temperamental inner equilibrium” of the workers and allowed them to achieve a mental 
state that “offered a high resistance to a variety of external conditions.” 121 In other words, 
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the workers had developed a high and stable level of work effectiveness and were relatively 
unaffected by changes in working conditions, such as rest pauses and hours worked. 

The Interviews. Given the importance attached to supervisory style and social conditions 
in the relay assembly test room, the next stage of the research began to focus more directly 
on those factors. This stage involved an interview program that started in 1936 with a 
handful of counselors. By 1941, there were fifty-five counselors who covered 21,000 of the 
40,000 employees at the Hawthorne plant. The interviews were conducted in rooms with 
floor lamps, an end table, and two cushioned chairs so that interviewees could sit back and 
relax. And so they did. As one employee observed, “Counseling is a good idea. I’ll take an 
easy chair and an extra cigarette anytime.” 122 The interviews were originally designed to 
improve supervisory methods by gathering data on working conditions and workers’ 
responses to supervision. That intention soon succumbed to the unanticipated 
consequences of the interviews themselves. 

As a device for learning about conditions in the plant, the interviews were a notable 
failure. The comments on physical conditions expressed in the interviews were found to 
bear little relationship to the facts of the situation, criticisms addressed to persons or 
company policies were difficult to assess, and the interviewers had a hard time keeping the 
respondents to subjects the research team had intended to examine. Consequently, the 
interview format was changed to allow the respondents to comment on subjects of their 
own choosing. Under this revised format, it was soon learned that the interviews revealed 
more about personalities than about the objective work situation and that the comments 
expressed in the interviews could be understood only in a context of the expectations and 
moods of the workers. This discovery led to a focus on the emotional significance of events 
and objects, as preoccupations or “obsessions” became a matter of central concern. 
Moreover, it was found that the interviews had a cathartic effect on the subjects and were 
thus of considerable therapeutic value. The welcomed opportunity to express themselves 
freely assisted the workers in getting rid of useless emotional complications, easing the sense 
of personal futility, learning to associate with others, and developing a desire to work better 
with management. 123 

The personal preoccupations revealed in the interviews were found to be partly a product 
of personal background and family environment. In a significant departure from Mayo’s 
previous position, however, it was found that the obsessional preoccupations were also the 
result of the social environment in the workplace. 124 Individual attitudes were shaped by 
group sentiments, and those sentiments had a direct impact on work performance. This 
impact was often manifested in the form of a group concept of a “fair day’s work” that was 
typically lower than management’s expectations. 125 Thus, it was concluded that the major 
difficulty in the work situation is not one of external influences or errors in supervision, but 
something more intimately human that is a product of group experience. Based on this 
conclusion, the focus of the research shifted once again—this time to an examination of the 
effect of informal social groups in the organization. 
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The Bank-Wiring Observation Room. The final stage of the Western Electric researches, 
conducted from November 1931 to May 1932, was designed to extend and confirm the 
observations of the interview program. In this stage, telephone bank-wiring operators were 
observed to study a shop situation from a sociological perspective. Fourteen men were 
selected for the experiment—nine wiremen, three soldermen, and two inspectors. The 
purpose of the experiment was explained to the men, and output records were kept prior to 
the beginning of the experiment. The workers were then moved to a separate room, and an 
observer was assigned to act as a “disinterested spectator,” looking for evidence of an 
informal group and attempting to understand the functions of such a group in regard to its 
members. 126 In addition, an outside interviewer was attached to the group to investigate 
individual attitudes. The group was considered a separate unit for payment purposes, and 
the incentive system was designed to tie individual earnings to group output. 

The results of the experiment, in this case, conformed to the expectations of the research 
team. Group output remained at a constant level, and each individual in the group 
restricted his output in accordance with the group’s concept of a fair day’s work. In general, 
the social relationships within the informal group frustrated the pursuit of organizational 
interests as the group adopted its own performance standards and enforced them by social 
sanctions such as name-calling (“ratebusters,” “chiselers,” and “squealers”) and “binging,” 
or hitting a violator on the shoulder. 127 

The researchers concluded that the informal group had created fear about management’s 
intentions and that the group performed the function of protecting its members from 
outside interference and internal indiscretions. 128 In that process, social considerations 
came to outweigh logical and economic considerations. Given the structure of the incentive 
scheme, logical and economic considerations should have led to an increase in output, but, 
instead, group norms took precedence over considerations of individual self-interest. 
Conformity to group norms determined whether the operator was accepted by the group, 
and individual performance was a function of group status rather than ability. 129 According 
to Mayo, the informal group in the bank-wiring room was a means of resisting rapid 
changes in the environment, which deprived work of its social meaning and over which the 
group had little control. 130 Thus, protection of the group became more important than 
spontaneous cooperation in the service of organizational objectives. 

The Southern California Aircraft Industry 

Mayo’s final venture in direct observation was another study of absenteeism and 
turnover, this time in the Southern California aircraft industry during the Second World 
War. 131 Adopting a somewhat broader sociological perspective, Mayo and his associates 
first examined the community environment to look for possible causes of high rates of 
absenteeism and turnover in the industry. They concluded that the basic problem was not 
the restless population movement characteristic of the area at that time, but the fact that 
the military draft had withdrawn workers who had previously held work teams together. 
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There had been similar occurrences elsewhere, however, and Mayo asserts that such external 
forces will have a major impact only when management has not been sufficiently attentive 
to the development of cohesive working groups in their organizations. 132 

Consequently, as had been the case at Western Electric, the study focused on social 
factors internal to the organization as probable determinants of absenteeism and turnover. 
The study also had a progressively narrowing perspective, moving from an industry-wide 
focus to an examination of a single company and then of selected departments within that 
company, and, finally, to a detailed analysis of a single work center that had a low rate of 
absenteeism. 

The findings pretty much followed those of the Western Electric researches. It was found 
that the rate of absenteeism and turnover was a function of the formation of work teams. 
Absenteeism and turnover were lower when these teams created a condition of “active 
cooperation” with the company’s policies and purposes. 133 Furthermore, team formation 
was found to be largely dependent on the quality of supervision and leadership—both 
formal and informal—in the work group. Successful supervisors were those who had been 
trained in the techniques of handling human relations; had assistants to take care of routine 
and technical problems, thus freeing the supervisor to respond to human problems; and 
allowed the workers to participate in the determination of working conditions. 134 Informal 
leadership was also found to be important. In one successful work center, the work was 
actually in charge of a “leadman,” and the foreman rarely visited the center. The leadman, a 
college-educated worker with considerable experience in the industry, facilitated the work 
of others by giving technical, personal, and social help to individual workers; seeing that 
adequate work materials were available; and handling contacts with the rest of the 
135 

company. J 

These findings were corroborated in interviews with workers who were irregular in their 
attendance. The “irregulars” were characterized by a condition of personal disorganization 
and discontent. Many left the job because their work had never become an integral part of 
their total lives. This condition was traced to supervisors who were inconsiderate and 
showed “irritable impatience” rather than personal consideration and understanding. 136 As 
a result, the irregulars were simply a collection of unrelated individuals, not members of a 
cohesive group or team. 

Mayo views the results of this study as being consistent with the findings of his previous 
investigations. The desire for association, he maintains, is deeply rooted, and informal 
social groups will inevitably exist. The only question is whether the attitude of the group 
will be one of hostility and wariness or one of wholehearted cooperation and 
friendliness. 137 The development of the social group should not be left to chance. Instead, 
management must be sensitive to the need for a meaningful social-group experience and 
must create the conditions under which that need can be fulfilled in a manner compatible 
with effectiveness in the achievement of organizational objectives. 
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The Impact of Direct Observation on Mayo s Perspectives 

Most of Mayo’s thoughts about the nature of the “industrial problem” were pretty much 
in place before his empirical investigations. A consistent theme in his writings is that the 
problem is the maladjusted individual who is besieged by evil reveries, dominated by 
obsessive preoccupations, and afflicted by irrational behavior. But whereas Mayo had earlier 
viewed the problem in terms of personal history and a broader malaise of social 
disorganization, his empirical research led him to concentrate on the role of the social 
group within the organization in determining the individual’s attitude toward work. These 
groups can either assist the organization in achieving its goals or can thwart those efforts. 

Mayo argues that there are three persistent problems of management: the application of 
science and technical skill, the systematic ordering of operations, and the organization of 
teamwork or sustained cooperation. 138 Management, he charges, has paid too much 
attention to the first two elements and too little to the third. In particular, management has 
failed to perceive the importance of informal social groups, which, Mayo argues, are a 
response to a basic human need. Without a supportive social environment, workers become 
preoccupied by their personal situations and irrational in their behavior. This personal 
isolation results in a sense of exasperation and futility, and the likelihood of conflict 
between loyalty to the company and loyalty to the social group. 

Accordingly, management must assume responsibility for creating conditions conducive 
to the development of a cooperative team spirit. Appeals to technical and economic logic 
are not sufficient. Technological change must be conditioned by an awareness of the 
limitations of, and consequences for, social change. Economic incentives can help to 
promote greater work effectiveness, but only in an otherwise healthy social situation. In 
short, management must learn to appeal to individual and social emotions and attitudes in 
a more intimately human way. Psychotherapeutic techniques can help individuals get rid of 
their obsessive preoccupations. Such techniques, however, must be coupled with a 
conscious effort to improve the social climate in the organization. A key ingredient in this 
effort is the supervisor, who, operating at the point of human interface in the organization, 
can play an important role in fostering supportive interpersonal relationships and team 
morale. 

Mayo’s Critics 

Mayo’s research, and more particularly his interpretation of that research, has raised a 
virtual firestorm of criticism from various prominent and distinguished individuals such as 
Reinhard Bendix, C. Wright Mills, Ralf Dahrendorf, Daniel Bell, and H. L. Wilensky. 139 
The criticism has been directed at both Mayo’s philosophical values and his methodology, 
and has centered on the most famous of his enterprises, the Western Electric researches. 140 

The ideological critiques have taken exception to Mayo’s neglect of conflict in the 
organization and to what is perceived as a bias in favor of management. The critics charge 
that Mayo, blinded by his assumption of a natural harmony of interests in the workplace 
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and by his single-minded pursuit of spontaneous cooperation, failed to recognize the 
inevitability—indeed, desirability—of social conflict. It is argued that workers and 
management are fundamentally in conflict and that spontaneous cooperation and 
unanimity of purpose are, therefore, impossible. 141 Thus, industrial research should be 
directed at developing means for accommodating conflict rather than disregarding it. 
Central to this concern is the role of unions. Mayo, as we have seen, had little regard for 
unions and collective bargaining, and he conducted his research in organizations that had 
no unions. On this basis, Mayo is castigated for neglecting a major mechanism for conflict 
resolution, both by virtue of his personal bias and in his choice of research location. 142 

Furthermore, it is argued that where Mayo did observe conflict, he attributed it to 
workers’ sentiments and attitudes rather than to objective working and social conditions. 
For instance, in the bank-wiring observation room experiment at Western Electric, Mayo 
stresses group sentiments and status as the determinants of output restriction, rather than 
hostility to management bred of more concrete considerations, such as disputes over 
money, power, and control. The critics maintain that it is at least equally plausible to 
interpret the group’s restriction of output as a collective defense of economic interests, in 
which the motivating impulse was resistance to change adversely affecting those interests, as 
to see them simply as a primitive urge to form a tribal society in miniature. 143 Viewed in 
this light, worker resistance could even reflect worker solidarity that transcends individual 
psychological distinctions and immediate financial gain. In other words, industrial conflict, 
instead of being an irrational reaction to evil reveries, may well be the product of conflicts 
in values arising from the socioeconomic structure. As such, industrial conflict represents a 
power struggle between management and the workers over the division of the joint product 
and goes beyond the factory gate to a more general condition of class conflict. 144 

The critics also charge Mayo with a pro-management bias produced, in part, by his 
abhorrence of conflict. Mayo, it is argued, assumes that happiness and personal security are 
found in the subordination of the individual to a common purpose and rests his hopes on a 
managerial elite to rescue society from the ravages of personal independence. Thus, the 
critics contend that Mayo’s goal is, in fact, a static society in which workers are to be 
manipulated by a benevolent leadership that requires workers not only to do the work but 
to like it as well. 145 From this perspective, the organization is taken as a given, and the 
individual is expected to change. Little consideration is given to the possibility that 
management’s orientation, not that of the worker, may be “defective.” 146 Hence, the 
management techniques proposed by Mayo simply amount to new methods of social 
control designed to manipulate the worker’s emotional and mental processes to build a 
harmonious organization. Exercises of managerial authority are simply disguised by the 
vocabulary of “human relations.” 147 

Mayo’s bias in favor of management is also said to be revealed in his emphasis on the 
skills of cooperation without reference to the aims of that cooperation. Although Mayo 
claims to be interested only in the efficiency of work performance, the concept of 
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efficiency, it is argued, is empty without some notion of social value; and in the absence of 
an explicit statement of other social values, efficiency will be oriented toward the goals of 
management. 148 Thus, Mayo sees workers as “cooperating” only when they accept the goals 
of management. 149 It has been said that the Human Relations approach provided the 
managers 

with a more subtle yet powerful means of exercising authority in the workplace which 
could challenge the democratic approach of elements of the Scientific Management 
community who sought to enable workers to become active participants in the 
management of the labour process. 150 

Mayo was not the only one, and likely not the first to express concerns about the 
manager’s authority. Indeed, Henry Dennison—a paper-products manufacturer in Boston, 
president of the Taylor Society between 1919 and 1921, member of several presidential 
committees under Wilson and Harding, and, like Chester Barnard, a practitioner with an 
eye for theory—wrote a series of studies on social or organizational engineering in the 
1920s, “surveying most, if not all, of the territory later formally mapped out by Mayo and 
his colleagues.” 151 

Finally, Mayo is charged not only with neglecting the inevitability of conflict but also 
with ignoring its desirability. Mayo’s critics contend that a plurality of social relationships 
in which individuals are members of groups both within and outside the workplace 
produces divided loyalties, which are admittedly conducive to conflict but also vital to 
freedom of choice. 152 This freedom is necessary to resist the totalitarian demands of any 
single organization; conflict, within the rules of the game, protects the rights of the 
individual vis-a-vis the organization. 

Mayo’s work has also been subjected to substantial empirical criticism. Two of the more 
prominent empirical critiques are those by Alex Carey and by Richard H. Franke and Paul 
D. Kaul. 153 Both critiques concern the rest-pause experiments in the Western Electric 
study. 

Carey challenges Mayo’s interpretation of the results of the experiments in the two relay 
assembly test rooms and the mica-splitting room. He contends that Mayo and his associates 
understated the role of financial incentives and distorted the findings on supervisory style. 
On incentives, Carey notes that in the second relay assembly test room, where only the 
method of payment was changed, output increased while the incentive system was in force 
and decreased thereafter. This pattern, Carey argues, would normally be taken as evidence 
of a direct and favorable influence of incentives on output, but Mayo chose to disregard 
this possibility and, instead, attributed the increase in output to an alleged rivalry between 
the first and second relay assembly groups. In addition, in the mica-splitting room, where 
there was no change in the incentive system, individual rates of output increased, but total 
group output declined because of a shortening of the workweek. Mayo suggests that 
“friendly supervision” led to an increase in productivity, while Carey contends that the 
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individual increase may have been due simply to fatigue reduction from a shorter 
workweek. Moreover, there was a decline in group productivity, thus casting doubt on the 
importance of new modes of supervision. Furthermore, since a combination of incentives 
and friendly supervision in the first relay assembly test room led to a substantial increase in 
total output but friendly supervision alone led to no increase in total output in the mica¬ 
splitting room, Carey maintains that all of the increase in output in the first relay assembly 
test room could logically be attributed to financial incentives alone. 

Carey also challenges Mayo’s interpretation of the role of supervisory style in the first 
relay assembly test room, arguing that the supervision was not as consistently “friendly” as 
Mayo suggests. Operators were required to call out their mistakes as a means of keeping 
their minds on their jobs, were subjected to numerous reprimands for talking too much, 
and were warned about the loss of their free snacks if their performance did not improve. 
These threats culminated in the dismissal of two operators from the test room for 
insubordination. Carey maintains that there were actually three phases of the experiment, 
identified by the kind of supervision exercised in each phase. In the first phase, supervision 
was generally friendly, casual, and low pressure; there was no substantial increase in 
productivity in this phase. The second phase was marked by increasingly stern and close 
supervision, with no change in output. In phase 3, which followed the replacement of the 
two operators, supervision again became free and friendly, and output increased sharply. 
Carey suggests that the increase in output in phase 3 may have been the result of an exercise 
of supervisory discipline in phase 2 (the dismissal of the operators) and the higher 
productivity of, and leadership roles assumed by, the replacement operators. In addition, 
the relaxation of supervisory control in phase 3 may have been the result of higher 
productivity, not its cause. 

Carey asserts that the Western Electric researches were characterized by “gross error and 
incompetence.” 154 The researchers misinterpreted the data, failed to establish sample 
groups representative of some larger population, ignored the systematic use of control 
groups, and rested their conclusions on the statistically unreliable findings of a study of 
only five operators. As a result, Carey contends, “the limitations of the Hawthorne studies 
clearly render them incapable of yielding serious support for any sort of generalization 
whatever.” 155 

Franke and Kaul offer a somewhat more dispassionate and systematic critique than that 
of Carey. These critics focus on the measured variables of the first relay assembly test room 
—rest pauses, hours of the working days, days in the working week, and the small-group 
incentive plan—as well as the inadvertent changes caused by the replacement of two 
operators (conceptualized a la Carey as an exercise of managerial discipline) and the onset 
of the Great Depression. These variables are used in time-series regression analysis to 
determine their explanatory power regarding the quantity and quality of work for both the 
group and individual members of the group. 

For group productivity, the variables listed account for 97 percent of the variance in 
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hourly and weekly output, and the exercise of managerial discipline bears the strongest 
relationship to both measures of group output. For the quality of group output, a measure 
of the quality of the materials provided to the work group was added, and the resulting 
equation accounted for 92 percent of the variance. Similar results were found for 
individuals, in which case, the percentage of variance explained ranged from 66 to 90 
percent for hourly output, from 89 to 95 percent for weekly output, and from 56 to 98 
percent for quality of output. 

The authors conclude that managerial discipline, the depression, and the rest pauses 
account for most of the variance in the quantity and quality of output in the first relay 
assembly test room. 156 These equations, the authors argue, are so strong that the impact of 
other factors, such as the social conditions emphasized but not measured by the Western 
Electric researchers, was likely to have been negligible. 157 Indeed, the findings suggest that 
it was not a relaxation of oppressive supervision but its reassertion that was the primary 
factor in improving the performance of the workers. 158 

To summarize, the critics charge that the research at Western Electric was superficial, 
missed the point, originated in the personal biases of the researchers, was deliberately 
formulated to favor one group over another, and was methodologically naive. 159 

Conclusion 

These critiques constitute a potentially devastating attack on Mayo’s work. Nevertheless, 
the critiques themselves are not definitive, and rejoinders are both possible and 
appropriate. 160 

In regard to the ideological critiques, it is clear that Mayo assumed a harmony of 
interests in the community and in the organization. His critics merely propose an 
alternative assumption—an inevitable conflict of interests—rather than presenting evidence 
to contradict Mayo’s assumption. Mayo may have been unfair in branding the assumption 
of a conflict of interest as “obsessive.” Indeed, his own stance, and the tenacity with which 
he maintained it, would appear to be no less obsessive. But the burden of proof regarding 
this critical assumption is as great for his critics as it is for Mayo. 

Mayo would also deny that he had a bias in favor of management. He repeatedly stated 
that he had no intrinsic interest in increased productivity. 161 Productivity is only a measure 
of the worker’s capacity to sustain interest in work under a variety of conditions and an 
indicator of the performance of the human organism. Thus, Mayo’s concern was human 
behavior in general, not its particular manifestation in productivity. 

Turning to the empirical critiques, the critics first argue that Mayo understates the role 
of financial incentives in motivating behavior. But Mayo did not claim that financial 
incentives were unimportant. He did say that such incentives will have the expected effect 
only when acting on an appropriate social situation. The differing results in the first relay 
assembly test room and in the bank-wiring room would seem to support this assertion: In 
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the former setting, financial incentives were associated with higher output in a supportive 
social environment, while in the latter, incentives failed to elicit higher productivity 
without supportive social norms. In addition, subsequent research supports Mayo’s position 
that the effect of financial incentives is mediated by psychological and social “filtering” 
processes. 162 Finally, it should be noted that Franke and Kaul failed to find evidence of a 

substantial independent influence for incentives on performance in the relay assembly test 
163 

room. ^ 

The empirical critique related to supervisory style is more troublesome. It is apparent 
that supervision in the relay assembly test room was not as benign as Mayo and his 
associates suggested. Yet, Mayo was more concerned with the broader social environment of 
the work than with supervision per se. This broader scope is evidenced, for instance, by the 
fact that the Western Electric researches shifted in emphasis from supervision to the social 
group in the interview period and maintained that focus in the bank-wiring room study. 
Nor is Franke and Kaul’s assertion that the explanatory power of their “measured” variables 
precludes a role for other social factors convincing. If the regression model is insufficiently 
specified and excludes variables closely related to the variables included, the observed 
relationships may be spurious, or the variables examined may simply be “intervening” 
variables—that is, they are effective only on prior conditions. In short, Mayo may have 
been wrong about supervision in this particular instance, but right on the effects of 
supportive social conditions, which he thought could be created by friendly and 
sympathetic supervision. 

The more general empirical critique of Mayo’s work is that it did not fulfill the 
requirements of controlled experimentation. This criticism must be considered in the 
broader context of Mayo’s approach to scientific investigation and his objectives in the 
investigations he conducted. Mayo considered his work, including the research at Western 
Electric, to be exploratory in nature. 164 In addition, his approach was more one of “clinical 
observation” than of laboratory experimentation. Experiment and logic, according to 
Mayo, must follow, not precede, observation—by which one acquires the appropriate 
“knowledge-of-acquaintance.” 

The effort at controlled experimentation in the Western Electric researches was 
abandoned during the rest-pause experiments at about the time that Mayo became more 
involved in the studies. From that point on, the research no longer focused on single 
variables but moved to the broader constellation of social factors in the work environment. 
The investigations lost some precision in the process, but Mayo believed this loss to be 
inevitable. Discussing his later study in Southern California, he stated, “Our concern was 
with significant approximations rather than complete accuracy; complete accuracy can be 
had only in mathematics; in factual determination an approximation is the best that can be 
achieved.” 165 Placing his emphasis on “habitual, intuitive familiarity with the data,” Mayo 
was impatient with what he considered to be a vain pursuit of quantification and 
experimental controls. In Mayo’s words, “the poor observer . . . continues dogmatically 
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onward with his original thesis, lost in a maze of correlations, long after the facts have 
shrieked in protest against the interpretation put upon them .” 166 In short, Mayo was 
prepared, when necessary, to sacrifice illusory precision for real understanding. 

Nevertheless, the foregoing considerations do not entirely absolve Mayo of his scientific 
responsibilities. The weaknesses in the research design and methodology employed by 
Mayo throughout his empirical investigations make his work subject to question, and his 
speculative interpretations of that work subject to controversy . 167 The Western Electric 
researches, in particular, embodied a progression of unanticipated outcomes and 
interpretations based on mere surmise as to why the expected did not occur. What ended 
up being the primary concern in the investigations—conditions in the social group—were 
never systematically examined. 

These methodological ambiguities, in turn, leave Mayo open to the charge that he 
merely discovered what he was looking for in his empirical studies, based on previously held 
beliefs. Thus, Mayo may have fallen prey to his own criticism of the “crowd psychologists,” 
of whom he wrote, “Their opinion of humanity is determined before the discussion begins; 
they seek only indications that fortify or ‘rationalize’ their preconceived ideas .” 168 

Mayo also remains vulnerable to the charge that his work has a pro-management bias, 
regardless of his intentions. Although Mayo’s emphasis changes from the individual to the 
social group in his empirical investigations, the “maladjusted” individual remains the source 
of the industrial problem. Thus, it is the individual who is to be “cured” under the 
benevolent and informed guidance of a managerial and administrative elite. No wonder 
that Taylorism, which did pay attention to the “human factor in industry,” was eclipsed by 
Mayo’s Human Relations movement . 169 Managers did not care for sharing authority and 
liked much better the idea that their authority was strengthened through seemingly 
nonauthoritarian means. 

Mayo’s story of an encounter with a young radical is, perhaps, instructive in regard to 
the nature of the cure. The radical “suffered” from resistance to authority, which was the 
product of an unhappy relationship with his drunken father. After therapeutic counseling, 
the young man lost interest in his radical activities, abandoned his former associates, took a 
clerical position, and kept it . 170 In short, the cure was an accommodation to authority, 
which some might consider obeisance. One is reminded of Clark Kerr’s protest that 
management should buy the labor power of the worker and leave his psyche alone . 171 

For Mayo, the question is not who is to control, but whether control will be exercised on 
a rational basis . 177 But this pronouncement simply evades a fundamental issue and admits 
the possibility of the manipulation of the individual to serve the purposes of management. 
Mayo’s primary concern may not have been improved productivity, but the techniques he 
offers have a substantial manipulative potential, whether for ill or for good. 

Despite these reservations, Mayo’s ideas have had an undeniable impact on the study of 
organizations, and his work has been translated into Arabic, German, Italian, Japanese, and 
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Spanish. Mayo’s attention to defining his underlying assumptions and exploring the 
broader implications of his studies is refreshing in a field that has become dismayingly 
bereft of such considerations. One does not have to agree with Mayo’s position to 
appreciate the fact that critical issues are raised and examined in his works. Moreover, 
Mayo’s work was largely responsible for a major shift in the study of organizations. His 
concern with the attitudes and sentiments of the worker, the importance he attached to the 
social group in determining individual behavior, and his search for “knowledge-of- 
acquaintance” based on direct observation, all served as inspiration for a succeeding 
generation of scholars. Especially from the 1960s on, Mayo’s attention to group leadership, 
informal relations, and so forth, resurfaces in the study of organizational culture and 
climate. 


THE LEGACY OF ELTON MAYO IN CONTEMPORARY 
SCHOLARSHIP 

The Human Relations Approach in Public Administration 

Alex Roberts 

Elton Mayo brought the world an appealing message: By attending to the human needs 
of its workers, industry could at once foster individual growth and increase productivity. In 
the early postwar years, a number of public management scholars were hopeful that this 
approach might bear fruit in their domain as well. By “humanizing public administration,” 
one argued, government too could find a beneficent path to organizational efficacy. 173 Half 
a century later, one might at first glance conclude that this project has achieved little. 
Mayo’s writings have continued to draw more interest in the business world than in public 
administration (PA), where his impact has been described as minimal. 174 Today, Mayo is 
rarely mentioned in key public management and administration journals. 175 However, 
closer inspection of the historical record reveals an important point: Although Mayo is 
infrequently cited nowadays, his work helped inspire several organizational humanists who 
are visible in the PA literature. 

Consider, for example, the business theorist Chris Argyris. In his 1957 work Personality 
and Organization, he argues that individuals have a natural inclination to self-develop. Over 
the life course, we tend to move from dependence to autonomy, and we become more 
active, far-sighted, and broad in our interests. Traditional management techniques run up 
against this process of growth by attempting to control and circumscribe employee’s 
actions. The result is employee anger, poor performance, and organizational dysfunction. 
The better approach, according to Argyris, is to recognize the growth tendencies of workers 
and steer them toward organizational ends through more collaborative management 
processes. 176 As a prominent figure in the PA literature, Argyris has served as important 
stimulus for Human Relations thinking in the field. 177 Other important “bridges” between 
Mayo and contemporary PA research include several other figures active in the 1950s and 
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1960s: McGregor (“Theory X and Theory Y”), Likert, Maslow, Katz and Kahn, and 
Golembiewski. 178 

If one explores the work flowing from these scholars, one will find several important PA 
research and reform efforts continuing in the tradition of Elton Mayo. 179 This chapter 
explores three of these efforts: group-based development, trust and organizational 
commitment, and the social embeddedness of technology. It concludes with a few brief 
thoughts on why Mayo’s approach has not found greater success within the field. 

Group-Based Development 

Mayo and his followers have long maintained that the workplace cannot be understood 
in purely economic terms. Indeed, employees are often guided more by a desire to win peer 
approval than to maximize income. This view has prompted humanists to place 
considerable emphasis on the workgroup. As the locus of an employee’s social life, the 
workgroup is thought to exert a uniquely powerful influence on behavior—an influence 
that can either help or hinder the organization’s mission. It is therefore crucial that 
managers find ways to align workgroup dynamics and organizational goals. 180 A number of 
techniques designed to effect this symbiosis between group and organization have been 
advanced over the years. 181 One that has garnered a significant amount of attention in PA 
is the “quality circle.” 

In essence, quality circles are groups of coworkers that meet regularly to address work- 
related problems. 182 Together with a facilitator, these teams of five to fifteen workers seek 
to identify flaws in organizational processes and develop solutions that are then presented to 
management. Proposals for circles in PA have included everything from delays in equipping 
workers with tools to flaws in welfare payment-tracking systems. 183 Interestingly, although 
moored in American organizational thought, the quality circle was initially used almost 
exclusively in Japan. 184 It was only when the technique became associated with Japanese 
economic prowess that it found widespread application in the West (a theme to which we 
will return in the section on trust). 185 By the early 1980s, 44 percent of American 
companies with more than 500 employees had instituted a circle program. 186 

It did not take long for the public sector to jump on the bandwagon. Beset by high levels 
of absenteeism and low productivity, many agencies used the quality circle as a path to 
greater organizational effectiveness. Major initiatives were undertaken at, among other 
places, the Norfolk Naval Shipyard, the Veterans’ Administration, and in a host of 
Missouri state agencies. 187 In 1986, the Merit System Protection Board reported that at 
least 2,500 circles had been established in the federal government, not including the many 
in the Department of Defense. 188 That same year, a Government Accounting Office survey 
of large federal agencies (those with more than 5,000 employees) found that 62 percent 
used quality circles. 189 But boom soon gave way to bust. As one management scholar has 
noted, this turn of events put many public agencies in an awkward position: They were 
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pushing quality circle initiatives at the moment that it was collapsing in the private 
sector. 190 Any embarrassment was to be short-lived, however, as the practice was soon 
largely abandoned in the public sector as well. 191 

Given variation in success, it makes sense to ask, what factors cause some circles to be 
effective and others to be ineffective? 192 Circles are more likely to thrive when facilitators 
are trained well, when expectations are not raised unduly, and when members are given 
freedom to choose which problems receive attention. 193 But the most fundamental 
condition is that the organization must be compatible with its environment. Failure 
occurred when quality circles were simply grafted onto the existing bureaucracy that created 
a “parallel” or “dualistic” organizational structure. This arrangement placed substantial 
stress on middle managers who, in addition to their regular responsibilities, now had to 
spend time engaging circle members, mulling over their proposals, and implementing 
solutions—often without due compensation for their efforts. 194 “In essence,” one scholar 
wrote, “circles disrupted managers’ lives for small returns.” 195 Many understandably 
reacted by withdrawing support over time. Circles’ recommendations were often shelved 
without action, and their purview whittled down to insignificant matters. 196 Denuded of 
support, circles often languished and disbanded. The converse is true as well, however. 
Circles in more supportive and flexible units and organizations have enjoyed more positive 
results, and managers supported their circle initiatives by redesigning their managerial 
evaluation and reward systems. 197 

There have been other important group cultivation efforts in PA. One of the more 
notable is organizational development (OD) that seeks group cultivation as an element of 
broader organizational reform. 198 Typically, it involves a trained interventionist working 
with managers and workers to steer the organization in a more collaborative direction 
through quality circles, T-groups, or any of the many other teambuilding techniques. 199 
OD was popular in the public sector, and a 1981 study identified 270 separate applications 
in government, but interest has since waned. 200 

Trust and Organizational Commitment 

There is a certain problem that often seems crops up in applications of the Human 
Relations approach. Normatively speaking, the goal is to create a more consensual 
organization in which employees spontaneously pursue common ends. Yet, Human 
Relations techniques can be, and often are, used more instrumentally, to secure immediate 
worker compliance. 201 Other times, we find that the approach is implemented only 
nominally. As two organizational consultants have put it, Human Relations principles 
frequently become “slogans” that are belied by managers’ actual behavior. 202 In response, 
some scholars have focused on concepts that better capture the essence of the humanistic 
organization such as “organizational commitment,” “trust, and “non-bureaucratic 
culture.” 203 These terms refer to qualities in a collaborative community. 
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Organizational commitment has become a major focus of theory and research in the 
Human Relations mold and refers to the internalization of organizational goals and values 
among employees, and a desire to be associated with the organization. 204 Commitment 
directly gauges the collaborative disposition of the worker and measures success in, rather 
than aspirations toward, informal organization development. Indeed, research has linked 
commitment to employee satisfaction and performance and reduced absenteeism and 
turnover. 205 Several PA scholars have argued that cultivating organizational commitment is 
especially critical in government. Public managers are often constrained in terms of their 
ability to offer bonuses, raises, and promotions to employees. But many elements of 
organizational commitment are affective. By using some of the classic Human Relations 
development tools, 206 public managers should be able to engage these emotional sources of 
motivation and create intrinsic incentives and a public service ethic that ultimately promote 
employee performance in the face of limited pecuniary resources. 207 

The study of trust has an interesting history in organizational studies—one that mirrors 
that of the quality circle in some respects. Initially, the idea of trust was associated almost 
exclusively with the Human Relations writers. McGregor, Argyris, Likert, and 
Golembiewski wrote about the importance of employee trust and accorded it a prominent 
place in their theories; 208 however, by and large, the topic was not widely studied. That 
changed during the 1980s because of the postwar “Japanese miracle.” Awed and more than 
a little concerned by that nation’s tremendous economic growth, the American business 
community began to study its Japanese counterpart in an effort to avoid falling behind. In 
1981, Ouchi released his assessment of the situation in a best-selling book that identified 
trust as a key ingredient of economic success. Building on the work of McGregor and 
others, Ouchi offered a range of prescriptions designed to help other firms build the trust 
and collaborative culture that he argued were essential to success. 209 The ensuing decade 
witnessed a surge of interest in trust, including in PA, where scholars have touted the power 
of the concept and offered their own trust-based organizational paradigms. 210 Unlike the 
quality circle literature, this line of research remains vibrant today. 

There is a large body of empirical research on the determinants of trust. Its findings are 
remarkably consistent and send three messages. First, the presence of promotion and bonus 
opportunities are associated with higher levels of trust. 211 Second, standard humanistic 
organizational development techniques have a strong and positive relationship with trust. 
Worker empowerment, organizational supportiveness, supervisor feedback, and 
transformational leadership (high social exchange) all appear to promote trust 
substantially. 212 Third, certain elements of the bureaucratic leadership style (for example, 
contractual relationships, chains of command) also appear to promote trust. 213 Given the 
seemingly contradictory content of these last two points, we should keep in mind that 
bureaucratic and humanistic organizational practices are not mutually exclusive. In any 
event, as with commitment, it appears that there are many nonpecuniary methods by which 
public managers can promote organizational trust, but this may be a challenge given the 
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low levels of trust in the public sector. 214 

The Social Embeddedness of Technology 

One of Mayo’s main criticisms of modern society was that its habit of organizing human 
activity around technical concerns displaced socially meaningful relationships. A major 
culprit was technology itself. Inasmuch as a worker was compelled to tend to a machine, he 
was potentially isolated from human community. The solution to this problem, Mayo 
argued, lay in the development of “social skills” among managers. By encouraging the 
development of workgroups, establishing break periods, and so on, the manager could help 
to reintegrate technical work into a set of meaningful relationships, benefiting both the 
worker’s psyche and the firm’s bottom line. 

Mayo’s critique of technicism has been echoed by other organizational humanists over 
the years, 215 and most recently in the context of the rapid proliferation of computer 
technologies. One such scholar in the field of PA is Michael Diamond, who focuses on 
technology transfer: “[Ejfforts to introduce computer systems and advanced 
telecommunications . . . often fail,” he writes, “because technical experts and managers 
ignore the underlying psychological dynamics of organizational change and innovation.” 216 
One of these dynamics is loss. To prevent these dynamics from taking over, organizations 
must take care to create a transitional space in which workers can come to identify with the 
“new way” of doing things. They must recognize that technology transfer is primarily a 
human process by building “organization resilience” through facilitating participative 
decision making and permitting critical feedback, and through bringing in an 
interventionist to help facilitate the process of technology transfer. Unfortunately, 
Diamond argues, organizations often pursue neither option. New tools are introduced in a 
top-down fashion, and emphasis is placed almost solely on their technical aspects. 

Recently, Getha-Taylor has drawn attention to the potential pitfalls of social networking 
tools. She argues that the rise of these and other communication platforms has once again 
created a need to consider the social consequences of technology. For, although these tools 
certainly can promote collaboration, so too can they “displace the face-to-face interactions 
that serve as the building blocks of trust.” 217 Public managers and PA scholars should find 
ways to ensure that new technologies and the (in)formal organization are integrated. The 
problems Getha-Taylor highlights are potentially more severe than one might suppose: 
There is evidence that the vast majority of information technology investments do not 
achieve their intended objectives. 218 Yet, aside from Getha-Taylor’s and Diamond’s work, 
little attention appears to have been devoted to the human aspects of technology transfer in 
PA. 

Concluding Thoughts 

Government has long been accused of overreliance on bureaucratic methods. The claims 
should be familiar to all. Red tape stifles innovation in public agencies, renders them 
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unresponsive to constituents, and so on. One might therefore expect Human Relations 
techniques to have uniquely strong appeal in the public sector. Workgroup development, 
worker participation, and teambuilding are methods by which public managers might work 
beyond the red tape and forge high-functioning collaborative communities. This point has 
certainly not been lost on PA scholars, but, although aspects of organizational humanisms 
remain strong in PA today, it is undeniable that interest in the movement has declined. 
Mayo has clearly left a more lasting impact on the private sector than on government. 219 
Why? 

The main reason might be that public agencies face a uniquely high level of external 
control. Recall the example of quality circles. Public agencies are, as we know, not self- 
directed in the way private firms are. They are created by acts of state, to pursue legally 
stipulated goals, and many of their operating procedures and policies are governed by rules 
established in the broader political system. Unlike their private counterparts, public 
managers cannot so easily redesign organizational structures to support humanistic reforms. 

Of course, this restriction of public managers’ discretion springs from a deeper set of 
normative concerns. In the traditional American conception, the state is an agent of the 
citizenry. Its laws and actions—right down to those of the street-level bureaucrat—are 
supposed to reflect the will of the people. Red tape actually serves an important function on 
this view: It ensures popular control over government. Humanistic techniques, in contrast, 
appear to ask us to relinquish some of this control. After all, if the increased participation 
and trust sought by humanists are to be meaningful, they must entail some genuine transfer 
of authority to workers. One cannot choose to “trust” or “participate” but from some 
position of autonomy. The very terms thus imply some redistribution of power from the 
public to its servants. Humanistic techniques involve a sharing of power that some regard 
to be a threat to popular sovereignty. 220 Realizing the humanist project would therefore 
arguably require a more general shift in political thinking and culture. 
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6 Chester Barnard 

Organizations as Systems of Exchange 



I n the works of Chester Barnard, we reach the culmination of the trend, noted in the 
writings of Follett and Mayo, toward considering authority to be cumulative in nature 
—that is, arising from below rather than emanating from the apex of the organizational 
pyramid. At the same time, Barnard provides a conceptual justification for Mayo’s assertion 
that the organization must learn to respond to the needs of subordinates as they perceive 
them if it is to be effective in accomplishing its objectives. Both considerations are rooted in 
Barnard’s conceptualization of the organization as a system of exchange. 

Taking these propositions in reverse order, we can trace the idea that subordinates’ needs 
must be satisfied as they perceive them to Barnard’s view that the relationship between the 
individual and the organization constitutes a free contractual arrangement. The terms of 
the contract are expressed in an implicit or explicit agreement about what the organization 
will offer in the form of inducements and what will be expected of the individual in the 
form of contributions. This contract is subject to termination by either party if it believes 
that the terms of the contract are not being fulfilled. On the individual’s side, participation 
will continue only as long as he (or she) perceives that he is receiving more from the 
organization than he is required to contribute. Moreover, the balance of inducements and 
contributions is a matter of personal and subjective evaluation by the individual. From this 
perspective, it is clear that the organization must respond to individuals’ needs as they 
perceive them. Otherwise, the individual will refuse to participate further in the 
organization. 

The assertion that authority is cumulative in nature is similarly derived from Barnard’s 
conceptualization of the organization as a system of exchange. Barnard takes the argument 
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a step further by asserting that the individual’s response to organizational directives is a 
function of incentives in the organization. In brief, he asserts that the greater the perceived 
balance of inducements over required contributions, the more likely it is that the individual 
will accept organizational directives. And, once again, that balance is a matter of personal 
and subjective evaluation. This consideration, in turn, leads Barnard to define authority as 
“the character of a communication (order) in a formal organization by virtue of which it is 
accepted by a contributor to, or member of, the organization as governing the action he 
contributes.” This definition suggests that authority resides not in a position but in a 
relationship between a superior and a subordinate, and that authority is exercised not on 
issuance of a command but on its acceptance. Thus, authority ultimately arises from the 
bottom; it does not descend from the top. This formulation helped to establish one of the 
basic items on the research agenda of the Behavioral approach: the problem of securing 
compliance to organizational authority. 

Barnard made at least two other major contributions to the study of organizations. One 
is his assertion that organizations are, by their nature, cooperative social systems. As we 
shall see, Barnard derives this proposition from a series of assumptions about human nature 
and the reasons for association in formal organizations. A second contribution is Barnard’s 
specification of the functions of the leader. In a literature in which leadership would soon 
come to be defined as little more than supervision, 1 Barnard charges the leader with 
responsibilities of more heroic dimensions. Among them is the responsibility for 
establishing and observing a moral code in the organization and adjudicating disputes 
arising therefrom. 

Even these groundbreaking theories fail to exhaust the list of Barnard’s contributions to 
the study of organizations. Others include the systems concept of the organization, the 
focus on informal organizations, the emphasis on decision making, the attention given to 
nonlogical thought processes, and the focus on executive organization as a communication 
system. 2 This is, indeed, an impressive list, and it helps to explain why Barnard’s works 
remain among the most widely cited in the literature. 3 

Life 

Chester Irving Barnard was born in Malden, Massachusetts, on November 7, 1886. 4 His 
family was one of modest means, and the home environment was “frugal but intellectual.” 
Barnard’s father, a machinist, raised young Chester and his brother after the death of his 
wife. Barnard had little formal religious training—the family was only loosely associated 
with the Congregational Church—but they often engaged in philosophical discussions, and 
Barnard was imbued with a New England mentality stressing “independence of mind, 
pragmatism, respect for the individual, and industriousness.” These traits would later be 
reflected both in Barnard’s career and in his writings. 

Barnard was born nearsighted and had poor balance. Consequently, his involvement in 
the usual boyhood sports and other physical activities was limited. Instead, Barnard became 
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a voracious reader and an accomplished pianist, and he was generally something of a loner. 
Because of limited family finances, Barnard was forced to go to work after completing 
grammar school, and he continued to work throughout his school years. While awaiting 
enrollment at Mount Hermon prep school, 5 Barnard worked at the school’s farm; later, he 
supported his studies at Harvard by conducting a dance orchestra and typing theses. At 
Harvard, Barnard completed three years of study, majoring in economics, but his efforts fell 
short of a degree because of his lack of training in science and his consequent inability to 
master chemistry. Although Barnard never had an “earned” degree in higher education, he 
was eventually awarded honorary degrees by such prestigious universities as Brown, 
Princeton, Pennsylvania, and Rutgers. 

In 1909, Barnard left Harvard to embark on what would prove to be a long and 
distinguished career with the Bell Telephone Company. He began in the statistics 
department, translating from German, French, and Italian sources to enable studies of 
foreign rate systems, and he soon became an expert on rate systems. In 1922, Barnard 
moved to Pennsylvania to become assistant to the vice president and general manager of the 
Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania; he was promoted to vice president after four 
years. In 1927, at the age of forty-one, he became president of the Bell Telephone 
Company of New Jersey. 6 Barnard left the Bell System in 1948 to assume the position of 
president of the Rockefeller Foundation, where he served until he reached the mandatory 
retirement age in 1952. 7 Barnard subsequently served as chairman of the National Science 
Foundation and in a variety of other public capacities and civic organizations, 8 before his 
death on June 7, 1961. 

While pursuing his main career interests, Barnard also compiled an impressive record of 
public service. He was the founding director of the New Jersey Emergency Relief Fund in 
1931-1932, and he filled that position again in 1935. Only days into his second term, he 
was forced to handle a crowd of about 2,000 people expressing anger at the state’s 
treatment of the unemployed. At some point, the police started attacking the crowd, and 
what Barnard initially described as an overreaction by the police became the “riot of the 
unemployed”—the title he used for a lecture at Harvard University in the spring of 1938. 
It is alleged that this and other lectures cemented Barnard’s reputation as a seminal thinker 
in his early years. His ideas fitted perfectly with those being developed by Mayo and 
colleagues at the Harvard Business School, such as the assertion that group identity and 
social recognition are more important organizational forces than power and money. 9 In the 
early 1930s, he participated in a seminar at Harvard organized by Henderson (see the 
chapter on Mayo). The attendees “shared a conservative outlook and a desire to better 
understand social and organizational systems and to develop a counterweight to the 
growing appeal of socialism,” and they included, among others, Joseph Schumpeter, Elton 
Mayo, Alfred North Whitehead, Talcott Parsons, Robert Merton, and Wallace Donham. 10 

During the Second World War, Barnard served as president of the United Service 
Organization, as director of the National War Fund, and as a member of the Naval 
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Manpower Survey Committee. He was also assistant to the secretary of the Treasury, a 
consultant to the director of the Federal Office of Science Research and Development, a 
member of the Atomic Energy Commission, and a consultant to the American 
representative to the United Nations’ Atomic Energy Committee. In addition, Barnard was 
a founder of the Bach Society of New Jersey, a participant in various youth activities, a 
member of the boards of several companies, and director of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research. He maintained memberships in the American Association for the 
Advancement of Arts and Sciences, the American Academy of Arts and Science, the 
American Philosophical Society, and the Institute of World Affairs. He also served on the 
first (1949) and second (1955) Hoover Committees, which were charged with studying the 
reorganization of the executive branch and the civil service. 11 

Barnard has been described as reserved, dignified, and somewhat awe- inspiring. 12 
Unlike several of the authors discussed in this volume, he never acquired a circle of personal 
devotees, for he believed service, which requires “fortitude” and “adherence to principles,” 
to be more important than popularity. 13 Barnard’s record at New Jersey Bell brought only 
mixed reviews from his contemporaries. 14 Although he accepted several honorary degrees, 
he turned down a number of others, deeming them empty distinctions. Overall, one gets 
the impression of a somewhat distant and aloof man with a strong sense of propriety and 
dedication to his work. As we shall see, these are some of the attributes Barnard ascribed to 
the effective executive. 

Considering Barnard’s level of activity in other areas, it is not surprising that his 
publications were somewhat limited in number. He began writing in the 1920s and, over 
the course of his lifetime, produced some thirty-seven published articles and two books—of 
which the 1938 The Functions of the Executive is the most renowned. 15 It is in that study 
that Barnard made his most important contribution to the understanding of organizations. 

The genesis of Functions of the Executive was somewhat ironic, given its subsequent 
importance. Barnard had no original intention of writing a book; the manuscript was 
drawn from a series of eight lectures he gave at the Lowell Institute at Harvard. Publication 
apparently came about as a result of the desire of Harvard University Press to do something 
with the Lowell lecture series, rather than because of the content of Barnard’s lectures. 16 At 
the request of the press, Barnard undertook the arduous task of producing a publishable 
manuscript, attacking the problem with characteristic care and vigor. He ended up writing 
sixteen drafts of the manuscript and later claimed that there is “scarcely a word that has not 
been thoroughly weighed.” 17 At the same time, he acknowledged that “the doctrine is 
difficult . . . labored, abstract, and abstruse.” 18 

Barnard disclaimed any specific intellectual heritage for the ideas and concepts in 
Functions of the Executive , stating that he did not draw ideas directly from his extensive 
readings or make an attempt to put together a collection of his personal observations. In 
particular, he denied the intriguing possibility that there was some connection between that 
book and Elton Mayo’s work at Western Electric. Despite some apparent links—Barnard 
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and Mayo were acquaintances at Harvard (see above, and note 9), and Barnard worked at 
Bell Telephone Company while Mayo did his research at one of Bell’s subsidiaries—as well 
as some strong parallels between Barnard’s ideas and those of Mayo, Barnard said that he 
knew nothing of the Western Electric researches. 19 

Whatever the source of his ideas, the lasting impact of Functions of the Executive is 
indisputable. The book is one of the most widely cited in the literature on organizations 
and continues to have substantial influence. 20 

The Origins and Development of Organizations 

Although Barnard’s book is titled The Functions of the Executive, his objectives in writing 
the book were far broader than that phrase would imply. In fact, Barnard sought to join the 
theory of the state and the theory of organizations and to elaborate a theory of human 
behavior that would go beyond its economic aspects. 21 Accordingly, he starts with some 
fundamental observations about society (and in a separate memo addresses how it should be 
studied), the nature of human behavior, and the genesis and nature of organizations in 
society that provide the context for his discussion of the role and functions of the executive 
in the organization. 

Society and How to Study It 

Barnard describes society as a “complex of informal organizations” in which a network of 
formal organizations is embedded. 22 Human beings need association, and that need calls 
for local activity and interaction—without which we are emotionally lost. The prime outlet 
for our logical or scientific faculties is purposive cooperation, which satisfies our intellectual 
needs. Barnard then writes, “Either small enduring informal organizations or large 
collectivities seem always to possess a considerable number of formal organizations. These 
are the definite structural material of a society .” 23 

Given that social reality is so complex and that studying it involves self-aware human 
beings, Barnard holds that the social sciences should not model themselves on the natural 
sciences. Even though he wrote that the social sciences had bootlegged their epistemology 
from the natural sciences, he believed that social scientists should focus on the 
generalizability (external validity) of their findings rather than on uncovering causal 
relations (internal validity). Indeed, he regarded the potential contribution of positivism to 
be limited, arguing that practitioners of the social sciences had been so enamored of natural 
science epistemology that they had forgotten to look for facts regarding behavior that were 
useful in practical management situations, including people’s state of mind, attitudes, 
intuitions, purposes, interactions, and thoughts. 24 

Human Nature 

Barnard begins with some fundamental assumptions about the nature of human beings. 
In his view, human beings are physically and biologically limited, social, active, and 
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purposeful, and they possess a limited degree of free will. The first three characteristics lead 
to cooperative behavior in organizations: Physical and biological limitations raise the 
necessity of cooperation if individuals are to achieve purposes beyond their own capacities, 
while the social nature of the human being leads to cooperation with other persons to 
achieve those purposes. Indeed, Barnard argues that human organisms are incapable of 
functioning except in conjunction with other human organisms. 25 Finally, he asserts that 
passive associations among humans are not durable—that they are impelled to do 
something. This need for purposeful activity leads to the organization of cooperative 
activities to achieve joint purposes. In short, given these assumptions, Barnard argues that 
organizations are, by their nature , cooperative endeavors. 

Barnard’s characterization of human beings as possessing free will shapes his conception 
of the relationship between the individual and the organization. Although Barnard assumes 
that humans have the power of choice, he recognizes that that power is limited. Indeed, the 
limitations on choice make choice possible, since the individual would likely be 
overwhelmed if confronted by a large number of alternatives. 26 Consequently, the processes 
of choice are, in part, techniques for narrowing the range of alternatives. The limitations on 
choice are imposed by physical, biological, and social factors. For instance, some 
alternatives may be excluded because they are simply physically impossible; others may be 
excluded by psychological conditioning; yet others may be excluded because of social 
constraints. 

It is important to underline the fact that Barnard, like Simon after him, considers two 
major classes of limitations: those existing because of “the biological faculties or capacities 
of individuals and [those reflecting] the physical factors of the environment.” 27 When 
discussing “limited choice,” Barnard pays attention to both sets of factors—individual and 
environmental constraints—while Simon later increasingly focuses on modeling the 
bounded rationality of the individual only. A major limiting factor in the organizational 
setting is the definition of the organization’s purpose, which helps to identify relevant 
alternatives. Such limitations are necessary to choice in that they describe an area in which 
choice can take place. Nevertheless, an irreducible minimum of free will still exists, and this 
characteristic makes human behavior something more than merely conditioned response. 28 

The organization attempts to influence individual behavior either by narrowing the 
limitations on choice or by expanding the opportunities for choice. In the first instance, the 
individual is regarded as an object to be manipulated; in the second, as a subject to be 
persuaded. 29 In either case, the individual’s response is not totally predetermined. Instead, 
the individual has an area of choice that both grants him a degree of freedom and imposes a 
measure of responsibility for his actions. As we shall see, both implications are integral to 
Barnard’s formulation of the organization and the individual’s role in it. 

Cooperative Activity 

Based on these assumptions about the nature of human beings, Barnard traces the 
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development of cooperative activity in organizations. In his view, cooperation originates in 
the need to accomplish purposes that cannot be accomplished individually. Cooperation is 
thus a means of overcoming limitations imposed by the physical environment or by the 
biological characteristics of the individual, depending on one’s perspective. 30 These 
limitations can be overcome by cooperation, or the joining of an individual’s efforts with 
those of others in order to accomplish a purpose. In short, cooperation arises from the 
existence of a purpose and the experience of limitations, and the limiting or strategic factor 
to be overcome is physical or biological in nature. 

Once cooperation has been decided on, the limiting factor is social relationships. To 
survive, the system must be not only effective in achieving the cooperative purpose but also 
efficient in satisfying individual motives. In addition, the satisfactions received by each 
individual must be greater than the burdens imposed by the cooperative effort. The 
balancing of satisfactions and burdens is the method by which the system induces 
cooperative social relationships. Barnard notes that successful cooperation is not the normal 
situation—few cooperative ventures have withstood the ravages of time, and, at any given 
point in time, only a small minority of society is willing to partake in a particular 
cooperative enterprise. 31 

Informal Organization 

The next stage in the development of an organization is the informal organization. 32 
Barnard describes informal organizations as transitory in character, rather structureless in 
form, and involving interactions that occur without any specific joint purpose. He contends 
that informal organizations serve an important function, however, by establishing general 
understandings, customs, habits, and institutions, thus creating conditions favorable to the 
rise of formal organizations. 33 Furthermore, since informal organizations are essentially 
passive associations, and since Barnard maintains that human beings are by nature active 
and purposive, informal organization virtually compels some amount of formal 
organization. 

Formal Organization 

Formal organizations are distinguished from informal organizations in that cooperative 
efforts are conscious, deliberate, and purposeful. Barnard therefore defines the formal 
organization as “a system of consciously coordinated activities or forces of two or more 
persons.” 34 It should be noted that Barnard defines formal organizations in terms of 
“activities” or “forces” rather than in terms of people. He reasons that since no individual is 
vital to the organization—that is, one person may be freely substituted for another as long 
as the activity is maintained—the organization is not a group of people but a series of 
actions designed to achieve a goal or goals. Furthermore, the activities constituting the 
organization are not limited to those of employees. Instead, the activities also include those 
of investors, customers, clients, and suppliers. Barnard does reserve the term “organization” 
for that part of the cooperative system from which the physical environment and the 
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broader social environment have been excluded. Nevertheless, social elements within the 
organization are included, and, he asserts, these elements are the strategic factor in the 
formal organization . 35 

Complex Formal Organization 

The final stage of organizational development is the complex formal organization. 
Barnard maintains that complex organizations grow out of simple formal organizations 
whose size is restricted by limits on communication . 36 Growth requires the creation of new 
units, but overall purpose serves as the unifying element in the complex organization. The 
limits of communication shape the structure of the complex organization by requiring that 
the subunits be specialized and relatively autonomous. The necessity of coordinated 
communication in a complex organization requires the location of executive functions in a 
single body that directs the activities of those relatively autonomous subunits by acting as a 
communication center. Consequently, although relatively autonomous, organizational 
subunits must act within the limits imposed by the larger organization. 

Barnard ascribes five basic characteristics to complex formal organizations: They are 
systems, they are depersonalized, they are specialized, they contain informal organizations, 
and they make use of an environment-oriented decision process. As systems , complex formal 
organizations possess a number of significant properties. They are composed of subsidiary 
or partial systems and are themselves part of a larger social system that creates a series of 
mutual interdependencies. The organization qua system is also dynamic because of changes 
in the environment and the evolution of new purposes. Finally, it is vital to Barnard’s 
analysis to note that the organization as a system is more than simply a sum of its parts . 37 
This point is important for two reasons. First, the posited distinction between the system 
and its component parts allows Barnard to distinguish between the objectives of the 
cooperative system as a whole and the “motives” of individuals in the system. The 
distinction is also important because Barnard argues that each participant in the 
organization must receive more in inducements (rewards) than is given in contributions to 
the organization. Since individual contributions are the source of organizational 
inducements, each individual can receive more than is contributed only if something 
additional is created by the operation of the system per se. This additional element is the 
result of cooperative activity in the organization. 

A second characteristic of complex formal organizations is that organizational activities 
are depersonalized. As noted earlier, Barnard claims that the significance of any given 
individual to the organization is limited, which leads him to define organizations in terms 
of forces or activities rather than persons. Barnard acknowledges that, outside the 
organization, a person is a unique individual. On joining a cooperative system, however, a 
person’s efforts are depersonalized in the sense that the individual’s activities must be 
determined by the needs of the system, not by individual motives . 38 Persons are thus 
agents, but their actions are not personal. Instead, organizational activities are guided by an 
acquired organizational personality, and individual motives are satisfied by the distribution 
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of rewards in the organization. 

A third characteristic of complex formal organizations is that they are specialized. 
Barnard’s categorization of the bases of specialization is similar to Gulick’s listing of 
purpose, process, clientele (materiel), and place (geography) as the bases for organizational 
specialization (see Chapter 3). Barnard adds time and persons to Gulick’s list and cautions 
that the several bases of specialization are mutually interdependent. Specialization by person 
—or “associational specialization,” as Barnard calls it—is the most important addition from 
Barnard’s perspective, given his emphasis on the social factors in organizational behavior. 
Barnard argues that specialized units should be composed of socially compatible persons to 
foster cooperation and minimize conflict. 39 

Nonetheless, Barnard felt that purpose is the primary aspect of specialization. 
Specialization by purpose involves the progressive breakdown of the overall organizational 
purpose or purposes into intermediate or more detailed objectives that actually constitute 
means of achieving the ultimate objectives of the organization. The intermediate objectives 
serve as a basis for organizational specialization as they are assigned to subunits and become 
the purpose of those subunits. Barnard contends that it is important that each member of 
an organizational subunit understand the purpose of that unit to be properly motivated. It 
is not necessary that each individual understand the purpose of the overall organization, 
however, since a requirement of intellectual understanding may be divisive. 40 It is only 
necessary that each individual in the organization have a belief in the ultimate purpose of 
the organization. 41 

A fourth characteristic of complex formal organizations is that they contain informal 
organizations. Barnard states that informal organizations always exist within formal 
organizations and describes them as “areas of special density” for interactions that occur 
without any specific joint purpose. 42 According to Barnard, informal organizations should 
not be viewed as simply an unavoidable evil. On the contrary, he claims that if informal 
organizations did not exist, they would probably have to be created, since they perform a 
number of functions for the organization. Informal organizations assist communication, 
help to maintain cohesion in the formal organization, and foster a feeling of personal 
integrity in the largely depersonalized environment of the formal organization. 43 In 
addition, informal groups create and maintain the “fiction of superior authority”—that is, 
the belief that authority comes from the top of the organization. By employing the word 
fiction, Barnard does not mean to imply that hierarchical authority is not real. Instead, he 
uses the term in the sense of an explanation for overt acts; the fiction is a belief fostered by 
informal group processes. The fiction of superior authority both serves as a justification for 
delegating organizational decisions upward and signals that the good of the organization is 
at stake in the exercise of authority. 44 

A fifth characteristic of complex organizations is “a technique of decision, an 
organizational process of thinking, which may not be analogous to that of the 
individual.” 45 Barnard argues that organizational acts are dominated by organizational, not 
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personal, objectives and that, consequently, any decision has to take the objective environment 
into account. This process includes attention to organizational purpose because only an 
explicated point of view—one that becomes apparent through purpose or objective—will 
make the larger environment intelligible. It also requires attention to the external 
environment, which “consist [s] of atoms and molecules, agglomerations of things in 
motion, alive; of men and emotions; of physical laws and social laws; social ideas, norms of 
action, of forces and resistances.” 46 This environment is constantly in flux. The decision 
maker constantly balances the objective environment (physical and biological limitations) 
with the subjective environment (perceived economic, social, and emotional factors). 47 

Barnard’s Fundamental Assumptions 

To summarize, Barnard makes the following points regarding the nature of the 
individual, the genesis of complex formal organizations, and the characteristics of complex 
formal organizations: 

1. Humans are, by nature, physically and biologically limited, social, active, and 
purposeful in their behavior, and they possess an irreducible minimum of free will. 

2. The existence of a purpose and the experience of individual limitations leads to 
cooperative activity. 

3. When cooperative activity is undertaken, the strategic or limiting factor to be 
overcome is social in nature. 

4. To survive, the cooperative system must be both effective in accomplishing its 
purposes and efficient in satisfying individual motives. 

5. Initially, cooperation may be informal. Given the individual’s active and purposeful 
nature, however, formal organizations are likely to arise in which cooperative activity 
is deliberate, conscious, and purposeful rather than spontaneous. 

6. Complex formal organizations are created from simple formal organizations; the 
simple organizations constitute the relatively autonomous component parts of the 
complex formal organization. 

7. Complex formal organizations are characterized by their systemic nature, 
depersonalized activity, specialization, the existence of informal groups, and an 
environment-oriented decision process. 

This formulation serves as a prelude to the heart of Barnard’s creative contribution to the 
theory of organizations: the dynamics of organizational behavior. 

Organizational Dynamics 

Barnard identifies three basic organizational activities: inducing a willingness to 
cooperate on the part of organizational participants, establishing and defining 
organizational purpose, and communication. 48 Inducing a willingness to cooperate involves 
the system of incentives within the organization and is a function of inducements offered 
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by the organization and contributions required of the participants; its result is deference to 
organizational authority. Purpose is divided into two elements: first, what Barnard calls the 
“cooperative aspect,” which is concerned with the interests of the organization as a whole; 
and second, the “subjective aspect,” which involves individual motives. 49 Accordingly, the 
subjective aspect of purpose is related to the incentive system, while the cooperative aspect 
is related to organizational decision making. Communication, the third essential element of 
organizational activity, is important both in conveying the purpose of the organization and 
in the exercise of authority. 

In the following examination of Barnard’s theory of organizational dynamics, willingness 
to cooperate is discussed under the headings of incentives and authority; establishing and 
defining purpose are discussed under the headings of decision making (objective aspect) 
and incentives (subjective aspect); and communication is discussed under the heading of 
authority and in the section on executive functions. 

The Incentive System 

Barnard conceives of the organization as a system of exchange between the organization 
and each of its participants. The decision by any individual to participate in the 
organization involves an immediate cost: the loss of control over one’s personal actions. As 
Barnard puts it, “The ethical ideal upon which cooperation depends requires the general 
diffusion of a willingness to subordinate immediate personal interests for both the ultimate 
personal interest and the general good.” 50 Consequently, willingness to cooperate involves a 
personal cost-benefit calculation that is dependent on individual purposes, desires, and 
impulses of the moment (Barnard calls these factors “motives”). Participation in the 
organization is a function of the net inducements (inducements minus costs) offered by the 
organization compared to the net inducements afforded by alternative activities. 
Evaluations of inducements and costs are personal and subjective for each individual and 
are based on the “egotistical” motives of self-preservation and self-satisfaction. 51 
Furthermore, Barnard argues that these evaluations are seldom a matter of logical thought. 
Having made the decision to participate in the organization, the individual’s willingness to 
cooperate is contingent on the continuing perception of a net positive balance of 
inducements over required contributions. The organization is in equilibrium when all 
participants perceive that they are receiving more from the organization in the form of 
inducements than they are required to contribute. 

Incentives are related to personal motives and are thus associated with personal efficiency 
and effectiveness and with organizational efficiency as defined by Barnard. Personal 
efficiency is achieved when the unsought consequences of personal behavior are 
unimportant or trivial—that is, when the behavior satisfies the motives of the behavior. 
Personal behavior is effective when a specific desired end is accomplished. 52 In either case, 
behavior is evaluated in terms of personal purposes and motives. Organizational efficiency, 
which is also defined in terms of individual motives, is achieved when the motives of 
individuals in the organization are fulfilled; it is a function of the capacity of an 
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organization to offer inducements in sufficient quantity to maintain the system. 
Organizational effectiveness, in contrast, is not related to personal motives; it is the degree 
to which the purposes of the organization have been fulfilled and, as such, has no direct 
relevance to personal motives. 53 This definition of organizational effectiveness is predicated 
on Barnard’s position that organizational activities are depersonalized and, consequently, 
that the purpose of those activities is “removed” from the individual. 

Barnard’s listing of inducements or incentives is quite broad and includes a number of 
nonmaterial incentives that he felt had previously received too little attention. Barnard 
divides incentives into two categories: objective incentives, which he calls the “method of 
incentives”; and subjective incentives, which he calls the “method of persuasion.” Objective 
incentives may be specific or general in character. Specific objective incentives include 
material incentives, personal incentives, nonmaterial opportunities, physical working 
conditions, and “ideal benefactions,” or the capacity of individuals to satisfy personal ideals 
such as pride of workmanship or altruistic service. General objective incentives include 
associational attractiveness (that is, the avoidance of personal aversions based on nationality, 
color, or class); adaptation of working conditions to habitual methods and attitudes; the 
opportunity of enlarged participation (that is, a feeling of greater participation in the course 
of events, or a sense of mission); and a “condition of communion,” or a feeling of 
solidarity, social integration, and comradeship. 54 

Barnard notes that different individuals are likely to be motivated by different incentives. 
Consequently, organizations are never able to offer all of the objective incentives and are 
usually unable to offer sufficient levels of incentives even among those they command. One 
possible organizational response is growth, which allows the organization to increase its 
range and level of incentives, and Barnard identifies the desire to increase available 
incentives as the primary cause of growth. Another response is persuasion—Barnard argues, 
in effect, that if the organization does not have what the participants want, it should try to 
make them want what it has. 55 The subjective aspect of incentives, persuasion, is, once 
again, divided into a number of categories. Somewhat anomalously, Barnard includes the 
creation of coercive conditions among the methods of persuasion. Nevertheless, he 
maintains that no complex organization can operate for any length of time on the basis of 
coercion. A second method of persuasion is propaganda, which may entail general 
justifications for the organization as a whole or specific appeals in recruiting. The final 
method of persuasion is what Barnard terms the “inculcation of motives,” by which the 
organization directly attempts to condition the motives of individuals and their emotional 
response to organizational incentives. 

One aspect of the incentive system that Barnard singles out for special attention is the 
status system. 56 Barnard asserts that a hierarchy of positions with a gradation of honors and 
privileges is an important nonmaterial incentive in the organization. He defines status as 
“that condition of the individual that is defined by a statement of his rights, privileges, 
immunities, duties, and obligations in the organization and, obversely, by a statement of 
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the restrictions, limitations, and prohibitions governing his behavior.” 57 Barnard sees status 
systems as arising from differences in individual abilities, difficulties in performing jobs, the 
importance of the job performed, credentialing, and the need for the protection of the 
integrity of the individual. Status may be of two kinds: functional status, which is based on 
competence in the job performed; and scalar status, which is based on position in the 
organization. 

Recognizing the disruptive tendencies of status systems, Barnard acknowledges that they 
may lead to distorted evaluations of individuals, restrict the circulation of elites because of a 
reluctance to deprive a person of existing status, distort the system of distributive justice by 
according some more than their due measure of perquisites, exaggerate the importance of 
administrative matters over leadership, exalt the symbolic function of status, and generally 
limit the adaptability of the organization. But Barnard emphasizes the positive functions 
that the status system can perform for the organization. Not only a form of incentive in the 
organization, the status system can also encourage a sense of responsibility and assist 
organizational communications by establishing that they are authentic (that is, they are 
organizationally approved), authoritative (they came from an appropriate source), and 
intelligible (they employ language suitable to the status of the individual addressed). 

Authority 

If incentives provide the basis for the willingness to cooperate, authority is its expression. 
It is in regard to the concept of authority that Barnard makes perhaps his most significant 
contribution. As noted earlier, Barnard defines authority as 

the character of a communication (order) in a formal organization by virtue of which 
it is accepted by a contributor to, or “member” of, the organization as governing the 
action he contributes; that is, as determining what he does or is not to do so far as the 
organization is concerned. 58 

In other words, authority resides in a relationship between a superior and a subordinate, 
not in a position, and it is effectively exercised only when accepted, not on issuance of a 
command. This definition of authority springs directly from Barnard’s conceptualization of 
the organization as a system of exchange. Since continuing participation is contingent on 
the assessment of a net positive balance of inducements over required contributions, the 
participant has the alternative of refusing to accede to organizational authority, based either 
on the threat of withdrawal or on actual withdrawal from the organization. As Barnard puts 
it, “The existence of a net inducement is the only reason for accepting any order as having 
authority.” 59 

Barnard posits four conditions for the effective exercise of organizational authority, all of 
which emphasize the role of the subordinate in the authority relationship and the 
importance of effective communication. 60 First, the subordinate must understand the 
directive. Second, at the time of the decision regarding whether or not to accept authority, 
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the subordinate must believe the directive to be consistent with the purpose of the 
organization. Third, the subordinate must believe the directive to be consistent with his or 
her personal interests as a whole. Fourth, the subordinate must be mentally and physically 
capable of complying with the directive. Given this emphasis on subordinate perception, 
communication will perform a key role in the exercise of authority. Added to these four 
conditions is the idea that authority will have to be established time and again; it is not a 
static property that can be wielded once invested in an “office” (that is, a particular, well- 
defined position in a Weberian sense). 61 However, eight years after the publication of his 
book, Barnard published a paper on status systems. Two years later, this paper was 
reprinted in a volume of his collected essays, and in the foreword, he referred to this paper 
on status systems as the “missing scroll” to the systems of specialization, organization 
communication, and authority that he had described in Functions. In the paper, he 
articulated that social status affects the formal organization status system. Individuals with 
high social status in formal organizations will often have high social status in society at 
large. In other words, social status contributes to authority. Barnard is said to be the first to 
recognize this clearly. 62 

Barnard’s assertions that acceptance is the critical act in the exercise of authority and that 
it is contingent on net inducements, as well as his listing of the conditions for the effective 
exercise of authority, emphasize the subjective nature of the exercise of authority and 
underline the possibility that authority may not be accepted. Indeed, Barnard notes that 
attempted exercises of authority are often ineffective and that disobedience under certain 
conditions may well be a moral responsibility. All of this reasoning suggests that the 
subordinate’s response to organizational directives is not predetermined. Instead, Barnard 
indicates that the subordinate’s response may take any of three forms: acceptance of a 
directive without consideration of its merits, acceptance only after consideration of the 
merits, and rejection. 63 

The first of these potential responses reflects what Barnard calls the “zone of 
indifference” and is of particular importance to the organization. Involving acceptance 
without consideration of merits, the zone of indifference thus constitutes an area in which 
orders are automatically obeyed. That is, the subordinate does not pause to examine 
whether the directive satisfies the conditions stated for the effective exercise of authority. 
Instead, directives falling within the zone of indifference involve activities that reside in a 
domain described by the individual’s “contractual agreement” with the organization and 
therefore will be performed without hesitation. Barnard argues that a sizable zone of 

indifference among subordinates is necessary to facilitate the smooth operation of the 

64 

organization. 

Although Barnard emphasizes the subjective aspect of authority and admits the 
possibility that orders may be—and in some cases should be—disobeyed, he does not 
gainsay the importance of the objective aspect of authority, and he acknowledges that 
organizational authority is usually effective. Objective authority, or authority based on 
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position or competence, is both present and important in the organization; when authority 
of position is combined with authority of competence, it can be a very effective force. 
There are several reasons why organizational authority is usually effective. 65 First, the 
organization can increase the size of the zone of indifference and the overall zone of 
acceptance (and correspondingly reduce the zone of rejection) by judiciously manipulating 
organizational incentives and employing persuasive techniques. Second, to the extent that 
directives fall within the range of duties anticipated at the time the individual joined the 
organization, those directives are likely to be in the individual’s zone of indifference and 
perceived as a “contractual obligation.” Third, orders are not usually given unless they 
conform to the four conditions outlined by Barnard. Finally, informal group attitudes tend 
to buttress the exercise of organizational authority. Since authority is necessary to 
organizational survival, Barnard argues that all participants have a stake in preserving 
organizational authority. Consequently, informal group influences are likely to maintain 
and stabilize the individual’s zone of indifference. In addition, informal group attitudes 
foster the previously mentioned “fiction of superior authority,” or the belief that authority 
comes down from above. 

Decision Making 

Decision making is an integral function in the organization, being both the means by 
which the purpose of the organization is related to the organization’s environment and the 
means by which purpose is translated into organizational action. Barnard defines decisions 
as “acts of individuals . . . which are the result of deliberation, calculation, and 
thought . . . involving the ordering of means to ends.” 66 

According to Barnard, there are two major categories of decisions: personal decisions and 
organizational decisions. Personal decisions are decisions about whether or not to 
participate in the organization; they have already been discussed in reference to the 
incentive system. 67 Barnard says personal decisions are made outside the organization and 
cannot be delegated, since they are subjective in nature. Furthermore, as indicated earlier, 
personal decisions are not likely to be the product of logical thought. 

Organizational decisions, in contrast, are decisions that are dominated by organizational 
purpose, not personal considerations, and are developed as a logical sequence of events. 68 
As such, Barnard argues that organizational decisions can, and should, be delegated. 
Organizational decisions are best made at communication centers by executives who 
specialize in organizational decision making. This process assures both that requisite 
information is brought to bear on the decision and that organizational decisions are 
appropriately coordinated. Organizational decisions, in contrast to personal decisions, are 
also the product of logical thought. This does not mean that organizational decisions are 
necessarily correct, for factual premises and reasoning may be faulty. But Barnard argues 
that the logical processes of discrimination, analysis, and choice are required. Indeed, 
Barnard maintains that the deliberate adaptation of means to ends is the essence of formal 
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organization. 

Organizational decisions consist of two elements: the organization’s purpose, or the 
“moral” element, and the “opportunistic” element, which involves finding what 
circumstances are significant with reference to the organization’s purpose. Barnard takes the 
moral element or purpose of the organization as given at the time of the decision. 70 As 
such, organizational purpose is part of the “environment” of decision making, which also 
includes the physical world, the social world, external objects and forces, and circumstances 
of the moment. Organizational decisions are intended to adjust the purpose of the 
organization to the other aspects of the decision environment; purpose enables the decision 
maker to discriminate between the relevant and irrelevant elements of the decision 
environment. 

The relevant elements of the decision environment consist of strategic factors and 
complementary factors. The identification of these factors constitutes the opportunistic 
element of organizational decision making. Strategic factors (or limiting factors) are those 
conditions of the environment that, if changed or absent, would not prevent the 
organization from accomplishing its purposes. Complementary factors are environmental 
conditions that would have to remain unchanged for the manipulation of strategic factors 
to accomplish the purposes of the organization. 71 Strategic factors are the key to 
organizational decision making. The act of decision entails choosing an appropriate action 
or set of actions to manipulate the strategic factors. Once a strategic factor has been 
identified and some action has been chosen to deal with it, the organizational purpose is 
reduced to a more specific level; a search is then instituted for a new strategic factor, and a 
new decision process is initiated. This process continues until all strategic factors have been 
identified and decisions have been made to deal with them. Thus, the opportunistic 
element of decision making consists of constructing means-ends chains in which purpose is 
defined and redefined with increasing degrees of specificity and of selecting means to 
accomplish the organizational purposes. 

The processes of decision making in the organization are, according to Barnard, 
necessarily specialized. Decisions made at the upper levels of the organization relate more to 
the ends of the organization, and those at the lower level more to the means to achieve 
those ends. In addition, executive communication centers that specialize in decision making 
are established in the organization. Consequently, the efforts of most individuals in the 
organization are guided by decisions that, in part, are made by organizational executives 
who, according to Barnard, act “impersonally”—that is, their decisions are dominated by 
organizational objectives. 72 As a result, although the decision processes of the organization 
are logical, they are not necessarily the product of the logical processes of all individuals in 
the organization. Many of the actions of individuals in the organization are habitual and 
repetitive responses to the design of the organization and to decisions made elsewhere. 

Once a decision is made, it results either in an order about something to be done or not 
done, or in no communication for the time being. However, the decision may also be “not 
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to decide.” Of this possibility, Barnard writes, “This is a most frequent decision, and from 
some points of view probably the most important.” He next observes that “the fine art of 
executive decision consists in not deciding questions that are not now pertinent, in not deciding 
prematurely, in not making decisions that cannot be made effective, and in not making decisions 
that others should make .” 73 

Though Barnard emphasizes the logical character of organizational decision making, he 
also recognizes the necessity of what he calls “nonlogical processes,” particularly in regard to 
executive decision making. Logical processes involve “conscious thinking” or reasoning that 
“could be expressed in words, or other symbols.” 74 Nonlogical processes, in contrast, 
cannot be expressed in words or as reasoning; they are made known only by judgment, 
decision, or action. It is worthwhile to quote Barnard at some length on this distinction: 

Nonlogical mental processes run all the way from the unreasoning determination not 
to put the hand in the fire twice, to the handling of a mass of experience or a complex 
of abstractions in a flash. We could not do any work without this kind of mental 
process. Some of it is so unexplainable that we call it “intuition.” A great deal of it 
passes under the name of “good judgment.” Some of it is called “inspiration” and 
occasionally it is the “stroke of genius.” But most of it is called “sense,” “good sense” 
or “common sense,” “judgment” or the “bright idea.” 75 

Building upon Pareto’s idea that nonlogical motives drive history’s institutions, Barnard 
observes that “decision does not occur without most of its processes lying permanently 
below the level of consciousness, i.e., except as these processes are responsive or intuitive in 
character.” 76 

The process employed in organizational decision making depends on three factors: the 
purpose of the decision, the speed required in making the decision, and the quality of the 
information available to the decision maker. Barnard maintains that if the purpose of the 
decision process is to ascertain truth, the process itself must be logical; if the purpose is to 
determine a course of action, too many intangibles are likely to be involved and so the 
process cannot be totally logical; if the purpose is persuasion, the process requires 
rationalization but is ultimately nonlogical in character. The second factor determining the 
decision process to be employed is the speed required in making the decision: If time is 
short, logical processes cannot be employed. Finally, the process of decision making used is 
a function of the quality of the information available to the decision maker. Precise 
information permits the use of logical processes, whereas uncertainty necessitates the use of 
nonlogical processes. Thus, organizational decision making, to the extent that it is involved 
with choosing courses of action or persuasion, must be performed in a short time frame, 
and if based on imprecise information, will require varying degrees of nonlogical processes. 

Executive Functions 

Having established the groundwork by discussing the genesis of complex formal 
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organizations, their basic characteristics, and their dynamics, Barnard next turns to his 
primary topic: the functions of the executive in the organization. He identifies the 
fundamental executive functions as the performance of processes that deal with the 
relationships between the system of cooperation and its environment, and the performance 
of processes concerned with the creation and distribution of satisfactions to organizational 
participants. 77 The latter would include “those relating to the interests of competitors, 
communities, government, and society in general,” 78 and this is why some scholars have 
suggested that Barnard is perhaps the first to recognize the importance of stakeholders. 79 
The adjustment of cooperative systems to changes in the environment and to new purposes 
requires the development of an executive organization; in complex organizations, the 
necessities of communication require the location of executive functions in a single body. 
The creation and distribution of satisfactions involve altering individual behavior by the 
inculcation of motives and the construction of incentives to achieve organizational 
objectives. Executives occupy centers of communication in the organization and maintain 
the organization’s operations in a fashion analogous, according to Barnard, to the 
relationship between the brain and the rest of the body. 

More specifically, Barnard identifies three executive functions: providing a system of 
communication, securing individual effort, and formulating and defining organizational 
purposes. 80 For executive decisions to be implemented, they must be appropriately 
communicated. Barnard posits several requirements for effective communication in the 
organization. 81 First, the channel of communication should be definitely known. Second, a 
definite formal channel of communication to each individual is required. Third, the line of 
communication should be as short as possible to avoid time lags. Fourth, the complete line 
of communication usually should be used to avoid conflicting communication. Fifth, 
persons serving as communication centers must have adequate competence. Sixth, the line 
of communication should not be interrupted when the organization is functioning. Finally, 
every communication should be authenticated, and status plays an important role in this 
regard by appropriately identifying the issuer of the communication. The provision of 
communication is partially a function of formal organizational design and personnel. Of 
even greater importance is the establishment of an informal executive organization, which 
both eliminates the necessity of formal orders on routine matters and expands the available 
means of communication through informal contacts. Thus, the executive fosters 
cooperation through formal and—more importantly—informal means. 87 

Securing essential services requires both bringing people into the organization by use of 
the techniques of propaganda and persuasion, and then eliciting their contributions. The 
latter function involves the maintenance of morale, the maintenance of a system of 
inducements, the maintenance of a scheme of deterrents, supervision, control, inspection, 
education, and the provision of appropriate training. 

The formulation and definition of purpose, although primarily an executive function, is 
a shared responsibility. Overall objectives are initially established at the executive level. But 
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the process of formulating objectives, according to Barnard, is an iterative process in which 
communication passes up and down the chain of command to report difficulties and 
accomplishments. Accordingly, purpose may be redefined and modified throughout the 
organization. In this sense, organizational purpose is less a formal statement than an 
aggregate of actions. In Barnard’s words, organizational purpose is a “residuum of 
decisions . . . resulting in closer approximations to concrete acts.” 83 Responsibility for 
general long-run decisions is delegated upward, while responsibility for definition and 
action resides at the base of the organization, within the constraints imposed by executive 
decisions. 

To perform these functions adequately, the executive must have a sense of the total 
organization and of the organizational environment. This understanding, Barnard argues, is 
more a matter of art than of science, more aesthetic than logical. In his responsibility for 
the total organization, the executive must be concerned with both organizational 
effectiveness and efficiency. At the organizational level, effectiveness is primarily a matter of 
integrating technologies so that the organization achieves its objectives, while organizational 
efficiency is more personal than technological. The executive must coordinate four 
economies in the organization: the material economy, social relationships that are either 
external or internal to the organization, and personal economies. 84 The sum of these four 
economies is the organizational economy, whose entirety cannot be captured in a mere 
financial statement because it ignores the personal and social considerations vital to the 
organization. The only valid statement of the status of the organizational economy is the 
success or failure of the organization itself, and the maintenance of that overall economy is 
the responsibility of the executive because only the executive has the necessary perspective 
to accomplish the task. 

Leadership 

Because one is an executive does not necessarily mean that he or she is a leader—the 
former status rests on position, the latter on function. Barnard defines leadership as “the 
power of individuals to inspire cooperative personal decisions by creating faith,” 85 or “the 
quality of behavior of individuals whereby they guide people or their activities in organized 
effort.” 86 Since Barnard maintains that executive capacity in the form of leadership is the 
most important strategic factor in human cooperation, a major task of the organization is to 
see that those in executive positions are indeed leaders. 

Barnard lists five qualities of leaders: vitality and endurance, decisiveness, persuasiveness, 
responsibility, and intellectual capacity. He then singles out two—responsibility and 
intellectual capacity—for special attention. 87 The focus on intellectual capacity is 
interesting because Barnard purposely relegates it to fifth place on his list of qualities. 
Barnard apparently has fairly low regard for intellectuals, who, he alleges, tend to be 
irresponsible (that is, absentminded and nonpunctual), nondecisive, and nonpersuasive 
(that is, a little “queer” and not interested in people). 88 In short, intellectual preparation 
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tends to inhibit the development of the very qualities deemed indispensable to leadership. 
Consequently, Barnard argues that leaders are more found than trained. As for the 
education of leaders, it should be general in nature and aimed at teaching the individual 
how further to educate himself. 89 That education should connect action and thinking, with 
the emphasis on the former. 90 Education should also convey an understanding of human 
relations, an appreciation of nonlogical behavior, and an appreciation of formal 
organizations as evolving organic systems. 91 

Responsibility, in contrast to formal education, is vital to leadership. Barnard asserts that 
responsibility derives from the existence of a moral code; he defines morals as “personal 
forces or propensities of a general and stable character which tend to inhibit, control, or 
modify inconsistent, immediate, specific desires, impulses, or interests, and to intensify 
those which are consistent with those propensities.” 92 But morality by itself does not imply 
responsibility. Responsibility comes when a moral code actually governs individual 
behavior. Thus, it is possible for a person to be moral but not responsible, although a 
person cannot be responsible without a moral code. 93 

Barnard argues that organizations create their own moral codes. An individual code for 
organizational behavior derived from the organization’s moral code is one aspect of the 
organizational personality. A condition of organizational responsibility is present when the 
organization’s moral code governs the individual’s behavior in the organization. Barnard 
notes that individual and organizational moral codes sometimes conflict, and that, more 
frequently, there is conflict among the several moral codes of the organization itself. 
Furthermore, moral complexity with a high potential for internal conflict is likely under 
conditions of high physical and social activity. 

Executive Responsibility 

This line of reasoning brings us to executive responsibility. Barnard contends that 
executives are, necessarily, highly active. As a result, the executive, faced with a condition of 
moral complexity, must have a high capacity for responsibility. In addition, the executive 
must possess a faculty for creating moral standards and resolving conflicts among moral 
codes. Accordingly, Barnard defines executive responsibility as the capacity of leaders to 
establish ideals by which “they are compelled to bind the wills of men to the 
accomplishment of purposes beyond their immediate ends, beyond their times.” 94 

This leadership potential depends on the ability of the executive to establish an 
organizational moral code that guides individuals in the pursuit of organizational objectives. 
The creation of moral codes for the organization and the adjudication of moral conflicts 
are, thus, key functions of the executive. 95 An internalized sense of organizational morality 
counteracts the centrifugal forces of individual interests in the organization; organizations 
survive in direct proportion to the extent to which individual behavior is governed by a 
sense of organizational morality. 
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Morality and a condition of responsibility are not substitutes for the other elements of 
the organization, but they are necessary if those other elements are to be effective. As 
Barnard puts it, “[T]he quality of leadership, the persistence of its influence, the durability 
of its related organizations, the power of the coordination it incites, all express the height of 
moral aspirations, the breadth of moral foundations.” 96 

Conclusion 

Barnard’s observations on complex formal organizations may be summarized as follows: 

1. The complex formal organization constitutes a free contractual arrangement between 
the organization and each of its participants. 

2. The system of incentives serves to satisfy individual motives and wed individual 
efforts to the accomplishment of organizational objectives. 

3. Since the organization constitutes a free contractual relationship from which 
participants may withdraw if they perceive that the terms of the contract have not 
been fulfdled, authority resides in the relationship between a superior and a 
subordinate and is exercised only on consent of the subordinate. 

4. Communication plays a key role in the organization both in terms of the exercise of 
authority and in conveying the purpose of the organization. 

5. Organizational, as opposed to individual, decision processes are necessarily logical in 
character. Furthermore, decision making is a specialized activity in which primary 
responsibility is assigned to the executives who act as communication centers. 

6. Executive organization is a natural outgrowth of organizational development. 
Executives are responsible for providing a system of communication, securing 
individual efforts, and defining organizational purposes. 

7. Organizational leadership requires both the adoption of a personal moral code, 
which governs the behavior of the executive, and the creation and inculcation of an 
organizational moral code, which serves as a standard of behavior throughout the 
organization. 

Barnard’s impact on the study of organizations is undeniable. 97 Nonetheless, his writings 
have been a source of some controversy, centering on the role of management in the 
organization. Barnard has been accused both of suggesting the repeal of traditional 
managerial prerogatives and of being an apologist for management. 98 Substantial 
arguments can be marshaled on both sides of the dispute. 

On the one hand, it is clear that Barnard’s conceptualization of the organization as a 
system of exchange, the definition of authority he derived from that conceptualization, and 
the dynamics of the organizational process he described impose constraints on the arbitrary 
exercise of hierarchical authority. The exchange model embodies the notion of a 
contractual arrangement between the organization and its participants that is subject to 
termination by either party if its terms are not fulfilled. The value of the inducements and 
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contributions involved in that exchange is determined by the personal and subjective 
assessment of each participant in the organization. In this context, authority does not reside 
in a hierarchical position but in a relationship between a superior and a subordinate, and it 
is not exercised on issuance of a directive but on its acceptance by a subordinate. 

The exercise of authority is further limited by the condition that the subordinate perceive 
the directive to be compatible with his or her own interests and with the interests of the 
organization. Furthermore, the specification of organizational objectives is an iterative 
process involving communication traveling up and down the chain of command in which 
hierarchical controls and centralized planning are limited by constraints on information 
and analytical capabilities. As a consequence, nonhierarchical controls in the form of 
multilateral, spontaneous coordination are a fundamental requirement for the effectiveness 
of the organization, and Barnard counsels that maximum practical decentralization be 
exercised in the organization. 

On the other hand, Barnard exalts the organization beyond any individual in it, and 
cooperation is to be in the service of organizational objectives. Actions are to be determined 
by the needs of the organization, not by individual motives, and decisions are to be 
dominated by organizational objectives. Organizational behavior is “depersonalized,” as an 
organizational personality is to be substituted for an individual identity. Executives are 
assigned primary responsibility for formulating organizational objectives, while 
subordinates are expected only to believe in the existence of a common purpose, not to 
possess an “intellectual understanding” of that purpose. Conflict is seen as short term and 
nearsighted, and is to be controlled by grouping like-minded individuals. Individuals are 
ascribed a measure of free will, but, because individuals are seldom rational, the techniques 
of persuasion are to be employed to encourage participants to value the inducements the 
organization has to offer, and coercion can be employed for short periods of time, if 
necessary. Although organizational directives can be rejected, the organization is to do what 
it can to enlarge the subordinate’s zone of indifference so that directives will be accepted 
without question. Informal groups, instead of being a necessary evil, can support the 
exercise of hierarchical authority by encouraging a belief in the “fiction of superior 
authority.” 

In sum, while Barnard argued that managers cannot manage in an authoritarian manner, 
he did not argue that managers cannot manage." The organization may be system of 
exchange, but it is an asymmetrical exchange in which hierarchical superiors maintain a 
position of primus inter pares. Nevertheless, hierarchy confers only relative, not absolute, 
advantage in the superior-subordinate relationship, for, like Machiavelli’s prince, the 
superior must operate within boundaries, however loosely imposed, by the necessity of 
securing consent. Rather than deny the existence, and desirability, of hierarchical authority, 
Barnard is concerned with the preconditions for its effective exercise, which requires 
obtaining the consent of the governed. 

Though governance entails an element of consent, Barnard did not believe that this 
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element requires the adoption of democratic procedures in the organization. In his words, 

The dogmatic assertion that “democracy” or “democratic methods” are (or are not) in 
accordance with the principles here discussed is not tenable. ... No doubt in many 
situations formal democratic processes may be an important element in the 
maintenance of authority, i.e., of organizational cohesion, but may in other situations 
be disruptive and probably never could be in themselves sufficient. On the other 
hand, the solidarity of some cooperative systems . . . under many conditions may be 
unexcelled, though requiring formally autocratic processes. 100 

Indeed, Barnard expressed significant reservations about democratic processes, which, he 
contended, are time-consuming, conflict-ridden, incapable of dealing with complex issues, 
and ineffective in selecting leaders on the basis of merit. To the extent that democracy is 
required in the organization, it is a “silent democracy” of behavior in the form of consent 
and cooperation that rests on an “aristocracy of leadership” to be effective. 101 

Barnard does not attempt to resolve the apparent paradoxes in the relationship between 
man and the organization. 102 Instead, he accepts the inevitable tensions in that relationship 
while seeking a balance between the needs of the individual and the needs of the 
organization. In Barnard’s words, 

Free and unfree, controlling and controlled, choosing and being chosen, inducing and 
unable to resist inducement, the source of authority and unable to deny it, 
independent and dependent, nourishing their personalities, and yet depersonalized; 
forming purposes and being forced to change them, searching for limitations in order 
to make decisions, seeking the particular, but concerned with the whole, finding 
leaders and denying their leadership, hoping to dominate the earth and being 
dominated by the unseen—this is the story of man in society told in these pages. ... I 
believe that the expansion of cooperation and the development of the individual are 
mutually dependent realities, and that a due proportion or balance between them is a 
necessary condition of human welfare. 103 


THE LEGACY OF CHESTER BARNARD IN CONTEMPORARY 
SCHOLARSHIP 

Lessons for the Twenty-First Century Executive 

Lisa A. Frazier and Hyungjo Hur 

To some extent, Chester Barnard is overlooked in public administration (PA). Perhaps 
he gets overshadowed by Herbert Simon (on whom he had great influence), or perhaps his 
impact in the (private) business literature has subtly biased the field away from him. His 
footprint is seen on leadership, management and organizational theory, sociology, and 
psychology. Barnard’s philosophical tenets—democracy, pragmatism, cooperation, 
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communication—and the Human Relations movement, of which he was an integral part, 
continue to have immense influence in the practical and scholarly field of PA. We will 
focus on three lines of research that hold promise for future contributions in PA: 
leadership, status systems, and organization development. 

Leadership: The Functions of the Executive 

Barnard believes that adaptation is the main goal of economic organization, and 
particularly emphasizes coordinated adaptation in organization. 104 Williamson asserts that 
cooperative adaptations are possible through the use of hierarchy. 105 The relationship 
between leader and subordinates can be explained by transaction cost economics (TCE). At 
first glance, it seems that Barnard focuses on a top-down approach because he stresses that 
leadership in organizations is based on the importance of executive functions. On the other 
hand, he also focuses on a bottom-up approach when he stresses the relationship among 
different actors within the organization. Effectiveness and efficiency of the organization are 
accomplished through cooperative action among members in organization. Barnard 
especially emphasizes executive functions within organizations, such as establishing a 
communication system between the leadership and the members to promote active 
discussions. By doing so, he believes the organization can accomplish the organizational 
objectives. Barnard also considers the morality of leaders. A leader has the power to solve 
conflicts, and organizational cooperation is associated with the qualities of leader—and 
these qualities are related to charismatic, relational, pragmatic, and moral authority. 106 

Leader-Member Exchange (LMX) and Ethical Leadership 

Since Barnard probed foundations of pragmatic leadership, many literature reviews were 
conducted to analyze his insights on leadership and its development. 107 The concept of 
“cooperative adaptation” has been applied in private as well as in public organizations. 
Reflecting on Barnard’s leadership theory, scholars have found ways to increase the 
effectiveness and efficiency of organizations and their members. 108 Thus, the concepts of 
Leader-Member Exchange (LMX) and ethical leadership were developed, mainly focused 
on private organizations but also mentioned in PA literature. 

In LMX, subordinates within an organization are labeled “in-group” through 
intercommunication. Subordinates have some degree of autonomy vis-a-vis the leader, and 
the latter receives responsibility from and supports subordinates. This enhances trust in 
each other. 109 LMX leadership increases the possibility of acceptance of authority and 
expands the “zone of indifference.” Recent empirical studies focused on understanding 
LMX’s effect on subordinates and how different behaviors of leaders affect the LMX 
process. In one study, researchers found that leader empathy, ethical leadership values, and 
relationship-oriented behaviors are important factors in LMX. 110 The results suggest that it 
is important not only to increase LMX relationship, but also to enhance interpersonal skills 
of leaders. Lor example, Mahsud, Yukl, and Prussia analyzed the importance of ethical 
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leadership in LMX by considering multiple mediators simultaneously. They used 
questionnaires from 218 business students who are subordinates in several organizations at 
a university in the northwestern United States. 111 Another study, by O’Donnel, Yukl, and 
Taper, shows specific leader behaviors that are helpful to develop a stronger exchange 
relationship with subordinates by using 239 survey respondents who are subordinate to 
seventy-three middle-level or lower-level managers in various industries, organizations, and 
occupations. They found that support, delegation, and leading by example on the part of 
managers are statistically significant predictors of LMX. 112 As interest in ethical leadership 
is increasing, scholars pay more attention to develop measurements of it. For instance, 
Yukl, Mahsud, Hassan, and Prussia developed a new Ethical Leadership Questionnaire 
(ELQ). 113 

Malcolm and Hartley explored Barnard’s moral persuasion, authenticity, and trust that 
promote the “acceptance view of authority” and “zone of indifference.” They claim that 
Barnard understood top-down management to be a myth, and recognized that benefit for 
all members can be accomplished by good communications and relations between leader 
and employees. Although the study focuses on organizations in the private sector, it 
recognizes that Barnard’s philosophy concerns all organizations. The study asserts that 
education for leaders is necessary for developing LMX in organization. 114 In educating 
leaders, Isomura focused on effective educational methods for leadership development and 
argues that practitioners require both intellectual (knowledge from lectures in educational 
institutions) and nonintellectual abilities (learn practitioners’ ways of thinking by studying 
rich cases including participants’ intentions and interpretations). 115 

Leadership styles vary with the external economic, cultural, social, and political 
environment. However, in every organization or country, leadership is asserted to assure 
successful solutions of organizational problems. While the pragmatic leader is still essential 
in and to public and private organizations, with increasing environmental complexity, 
successful leadership also includes ethical considerations. Lor example, if a leader does not 
hone in on communication, subordinates will not follow her or his directions. Ethical 
leadership is important in government. Ethical leadership enhances the people’s trust. 116 
Public responsibility and private interest can be accomplished by leaders who have moral 
leadership. 117 

Status Systems: “The Missing Scroll” 

True to his role as a proponent of new, human approaches to management, Barnard was 
among the first to recognize status systems as an institutional feature of organizations, as 
the informal underpinnings of how people organize formally. Barnard realized that status 
suffered from lack of attention in his book and was buried in discussions about 
specialization, authority, and organizational communication. 118 To address the oversight, 
he published an essay in 1946 on status systems, calling the concept the “missing scroll” 
from his previous work on executive and organizational management. 119 Barnard’s key 
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idea, the one that some scholars argue is foundational to modern organization theories, is 
that one’s social status outside of an organization gets transferred and adapted into the 
organization, and reproduced inside of it. 

Status is a useful construct in organization literature because social roles influence how 
structure, creativity, and ethics all function within the organization. In particular, status is 
relevant to authority—to how it is exercised, endorsed, and accepted. Barnard identifies 
two types of status in formal organizations: functional status (related to expertise) and scalar 
status (related to chain of command or structural differentiation). In addition, he posits that 
status is both functional and destructive. It serves as a marker of abilities and skills, and 
provides an informal mechanism for building responsibility and offering incentives. 
However, status can also create distortions of those same features, as well as result in limits 
on adaptability and credibility. 120 

Status in Organizational Sociology 

For decades, status among both individuals and organizations has been an important 
topic in the sociological literature. In sociology, status is generally understood as a rich 
construct reflecting an individual or organization’s place in a social hierarchy as a function 
of “accumulated acts of deference.” 121 Sauder, Lynn, and Podolny point to a long history 
of status as a thick construct in sociology beginning in the 1940s. 122 A contributing 
founder to participant observation, William Foote Whyte’s Street Corner Society was chiefly 
concerned with the role of status and social structure in Italian-American slum society. 123 
Whyte included Barnard’s status essay in Industry and Society in 1946. 124 By the 1960s, 
work on status and its social impacts was pervasive in sociology, and attempts to 
understand the social dynamics seen in society spilled over into the organizational 
literature. 125 The construction of status hierarchies (rather than the operation or impact of 
them) received increased attention in the 1980s and ’90s. Frank argues that status is relative 
and that the size of the status system is important in determining status-based rewards. 
Focusing on specific attributes that might contribute to the social construction of status 
hierarchies, Ridgeway finds that status is commonly judged based on (perceived) relevance 
of characteristics such as race and sex to the organizational structure and purpose. 126 

Work on status systems continues to flourish in sociology, specifically in organizational 
and economic sociology. 127 One important line of research focuses on the relational nature 
of status systems. Generally, status, like authority, cannot be taken or imposed, but rather is 
a function of the relationships within the organization. As such, it must be acknowledged, 
demonstrated, negotiated, and endorsed. The relational notion of status as articulated by 
Sauder et al. includes not only elements internal to the organization, but also third parties 
that contribute to, reaffirm, or change the status of individuals and firms; it is a function of 
“affiliations and arbiters.” 128 Podolny investigates status systems within competitive 
markets and how these play a role in decision making. 129 

A second line of status research focuses on the origins and formation of status 
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hierarchies, the informal organizations through which status operates. There are two 
primary perspectives on how status hierarchies form: that they are natural, emergent 
functions reflecting individual qualities; or that they are enacted or imposed by powerful 
parties. 130 Gould finds that, in various settings, there is amplification (and diminishment) 
of status positioning based on socially influenced and embedded judgments. 131 Sauder 
builds further, finding among U.S. law schools that change in the organizational field is a 
function of status hierarchies, and that new actors are able to influence the organizational 
field through that hierarchy. 132 The common theme in these studies is that there is a 
network component to status hierarchies. All actors or organizations are simultaneously 
negotiating and reconstituting their social system and the status positions and markers 
within it. 

Implications for Status in Public Administration 

Although most of the status research in organizational sociology has focused on private 
firms, it is relevant to the public sector if only because any distinction from the private 
sector is blurry, even nonexistent. 133 Status, as a sociological construct, is not unique to 
private firms. Anyone who has ever worked at a public school, a health department, or a 
courthouse can attest to the importance of social dynamics in the daily operations of these 
organizations as well. Ravlin and Thomas find that status and stratification in organizations 
are weakly associated with organization’s formal hierarchical structure and strongly 
associated with the social networks within the organization. 134 Thompson and Subich find 
evidence that an individual’s perceptions of social status associated with a career is related to 
the decision to go into that field. 135 Important theoretical and empirical contributions on 
status are being made, but PA is largely on the outside, looking in. The missing scroll, while 
not technically missing anymore, is still buried in the field of PA. If we accept Barnard’s 
premise that status is systematic in organizations, then PA scholars must include status as 
an organizational factor. Perhaps the field has avoided it because it is difficult to quantify. 
Like organizational culture, status is a soft concept, but rich social constructs may be the 
key to deepening our understanding how organizations—and the people within them— 
work. 

Organization Development: Beyond a Change in Inducements 

Barnard believed it was a fundamental responsibility of the executive to set the goals and 
moral code of the organization, and that the executive achieved this in part through an 
economy of incentives with his (and it was pretty much always bis ) employees. 136 
Furthermore, he held that the executive was responsible for guiding the organization 
through adjustments it would inevitably make as it negotiated the organizational 
environment. In the context of an open system, this purposeful, thoughtful, and pragmatic 
work was necessary to keep the organization alive and flourishing. 

At its core, organization development (OD) is characterized by precisely this type of 
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purposeful change in the organization. Organization development builds on this goal by 
moving beyond the degrees of change within the zone of indifference, and into addressing 
the change of state within the organization. 137 The concept of organization (or 
organizational) development is generally attributed to Kurt Lewin’s work in group 
dynamics. 138 Lewin established the Research Center for Group Dynamics at MIT in 1945 
to study collaborative and group processes, their characteristics, productivity, and 
change. 139 In addition to his influence in management sciences, sociology, and 
psychology, 140 Lewin’s work on the T-groups and action research provided the foundation 
for OD as a movement in its own right. 141 Active firms served as real-world (that is, 
uncontrolled) labs for experiments with organizational change group dynamics. Douglas 
McGregor and Richard Beckhard coined the term organizational development in the 1950s 
to refer to their unconventional consulting strategy at General Mills. 142 OD is predicated 
on designated individuals (“change agents” or consultants) being in charge of the change 
process. Usually these are outside consultants who come in to assess the problems within 
the organization and seek to improve the organization through communication, problem 
solving, and workshops. 

The human relations school (including Barnard) was the incubator for OD strategies in 
both private and public firms, emphasizing the need to consider goals and motivation 
beyond level of output and size of profit margins. Fundamentally, OD assumes that 
“[w]hen individuals can meet their own needs while meeting organizational needs, output 
will be qualitatively and quantitatively best.” 143 Qualitative organizational improvement 
reflects the importance of status as an institutional feature. For Barnard, communication, 
trust, teamwork, and organizational culture all operate within a status system that may have 
beneficial or detrimental effects on planned organizational change. While OD began in 
private firms, and while Barnard spent much of his professional life in the business world, 
the underlying assumptions and goals of OD are applicable to public organizations. 144 

Organization Development in Public Organizations 

Some of the most influential work on OD in public organizations was done by 
Golembiewski during OD’s boom period (that is, the 1960s-1980s). His research generally 
focuses on change within organizations, including OD efforts. In particular, he questions if 
and how government agencies engaged in OD processes face challenges, opportunities, or 
constraints particular to the public status of their organizations—that is, does OD look 
different in government settings? 1 ^ 

Through a series of empirical studies, Golembiewski identifies five constraints on the 
application of OD in government settings: 

1. Complex structure: There are many actors and many lines of authority create an 
environment in which change agents must be ready to deal with possible 
disagreements about the OD process; 
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2. Political interests: The political realities within a government agency include 
(possibly) conflicting interests and incentive structures (both formal and informal) 
that can complicate OD efforts; 

3. Fragmented hierarchy: The challenges of (1) and (2) are exacerbated by the 
administrative hierarchy in government agencies, whose fragmentation can make the 
long-term goals of OD efforts difficult to maintain; 

4. Vertical division: There are often weak ties between politically appointed executives 
and career civil servants, which can also pose challenges to sustainability; 

5. Dynamic executive branch: As the political priorities within the executive branch shift, 
OD processes experience periods of varying levels of interest and emphasis. 146 

While these factors represent fundamental cultural differences between the public and 
private sectors, he finds a general success rate of 80 percent among 270 public agencies that 
engaged in a formal OD process. 147 The key connection from Golembiewski’s work on 
OD to Barnard is that Golembiewski views OD as a process that focuses on “releasing 
human potential.” 148 It is a strategy of planned organizational change to affect attitudes 
and beliefs within the organization (the human elements) to cope with exogenous changes 
(most often, nonhuman elements such as changes in technology). 149 In effect, OD seeks to 
alter the zone of indifference by addressing normative components of the organization 
through its actors. OD found a home in the Reinventing Government movement of the 
1990s and 2000s, advocates of which held that government needed to operate and be 
managed more like a business and that this would be achieved through strategic planning, 
internal evaluation, and using external consultants. 

Boyd’s ethnographic study of the OD process in Pennsylvania under Governor Tom 
Ridge in the mid-1990s is an important contribution to the literature on OD in the public 
sector because little was known about the types of change being implemented in state 
agencies, or how such interventions ought to be designed or implemented at that level. 
Boyd finds (as Golembiewski before him) that there are some unique challenges to large- 
scale planned change in state-level public administrative offices, but that such challenges are 
not prohibitive to success. In particular, he finds that administrative leadership is very 
important to the OD process at the state level. Buy-in from career civil servants is just as 
important as getting the endorsement of mid- and upper-level managers and executives. 150 

Despite OD’s popularity in the private and then the public sector in the 1950s, ’60s, 
’70s, and ’80s, it is perhaps most notable now for its conspicuous absence from the 
administration and management literature. Much of the work on OD is now found in 
business literature: consultation, strategic planning, and the like. 151 Nevertheless, the 
dedication of OD to “humanistic and democratic values” may be viewed as part of 
Barnard’s legacy in organizational practice and research, and is relevant to public and 
private organizations alike. 152 

Implications for Organization Development in Public Administration 
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OD is quite relevant to PA when one considers the ramifications of Total Quality 
Management, New Public Management, and their new iterations. How much private do 
we want in the public sector? What does it mean (or could it mean) to continued public 
ownership? Is public ownership with private oversight in the form of OD consultations a 
desirable or tenable solution to public-private balance? On a very practical level, PA 
research may also benefit from the lessons of Golembiewski. Have the challenges he 
identified been insurmountable in public agencies? How have public organizations 
continued to overcome those challenges? Additionally, PA scholars may ask whether, as 
Golembiewski suggests, they are being used as change agents in public sector OD efforts. 153 
Should training for such activities be a part of the MPA curriculum? 

At a time when government budgets continue to be tight, scrutiny high, and morale 
unsteady at best, what role does OD have in PA practice and scholarship? Bushe and 
Marshak argue that “it is by changing the conversations that normally take place in 
organizations that organizations are ultimately transformed.” 154 Discursive practices are not 
simply a matter of balancing the needs of the organization and the individual; they are, as 
Barnard said, part of the “story of man and society” for the sake of “human welfare” that is 
the charge of PA. 155 

Conclusion: Barnard’s Legacy in Public Administration 

Barnard saw leadership, informal status systems, and the life of the organization itself as 
co-constitutive functions of each other. The organization is more than the sum of its parts, 
not so fragile that it will collapse on the departure of one individual, even if it is the 
executive. The inherently social, collaborative nature of the thing itself is what keeps the 
organization alive. The study of PA, like the organization, is a living thing, a combination 
of individuals and the status systems in which they participate. 
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7 Herbert A. Simon 

A Decision-Making Perspective 
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I n examining the work of authors such as Follett, Mayo, and Barnard, we have dealt with 
figures probably best regarded as transitional in the shift from the Classical to the 
Behavioral perspective in the study of public administration in the United States. Turning 
now to Herbert Simon, we present an author whose works are commonly considered a 
watershed rather than simply a transition. Simon’s writings are firmly entrenched in the 
Behavioral perspective, and his work, in general, represents a radical departure from the 
Classical approach to public administration. Yet, there are a number of similarities between 
Simon’s positions and those of the authors who preceded him. In short, Simon’s work is a 
combination of disjunctures and continuities, impressive in the evolutionary, rather than 
revolutionary, character of the views he advances. 

Let us consider first the similarities between Simon and his predecessors in the field. His 
most obvious intellectual debt is to Chester Barnard. Simon adopts, in toto, Barnard’s 
conceptualization of the organization as a system of exchange and the definition of 
authority suggested by that conceptualization. He also adopts Barnard’s notion that 
complex formal organizations evolve from, and consist of, simple formal organizations— 
though Barnard ascribes the development to limits on communication, while Simon 
attributes it to the necessity of simplifying decisions—as well as Barnard’s emphasis on 
decision making, although that emphasis is accentuated in Simon’s works. 

But Simon’s intellectual indebtedness is not limited to Barnard. At the most general 
level, Simon shares with the Classical approach the objective of developing a science of 
administration, an effort to describe a value-free domain for the construction of that 
science, a quest for general principles of administration, the acceptance of efficiency as the 
criterion for decision making, and an emphasis on hierarchy as well as its justifications 
(coordination, superior rationality, and the location of responsibility). Indeed, Simon’s 
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assignment of responsibilities to the hierarchy—the construction of decision premises and, 
later, system design—is reminiscent of Taylor’s charge to management. Simon’s assertion 
that the harshness of hierarchical directives can be mitigated if determined by the “logic of 
the situation” echoes Follett’s reliance on the “law of the situation” and Gulick’s 
admonition that hierarchy must rely on “coordination through ideas” as well as on the 
structure of authority. 

Simon also shares with Gulick some concern about the adequacy of the 
politics/administration dichotomy as the basis for the construction of a science of 
administration. They even agree on the general definition of an appropriate scientific 
domain: For Gulick, it is relationships between actions and outcome (statements of 
“variations and interrelationships”); for Simon, it lies in the relationship between 
alternatives and their outcomes (the “factual” element of decisions). Finally, there is 
agreement between Weber and Simon that the organization—for Weber, the bureaucratic 
organization—provides a broader context of rationality for individual decision making. 
However, while Weber believes that the bureaucratic organization has the potential to 
become an “iron cage,” to Simon, it is the essential scaffolding for thought. 1 

Nevertheless, this specification of similarities should not blind us to the fact that 
important differences also exist between Simon’s work and that of his predecessors. 
Although Simon agrees with Gulick on the politics/administration dichotomy, that opinion 
is in opposition to the dominant stance, and Simon is considerably more determined than 
Gulick in pressing the fact/value dichotomy as the appropriate substitute in defining the 
domain for the construction of a science of administration. Although Simon adopts 
Barnard’s exchange model of the organization and his definition of authority, he 
substantially elaborates the former and draws an important distinction on the latter 
consideration. 

But the truly distinctive feature of Simon’s work lies in his preoccupation with decision 
making in the organization. Here, Simon proposes a new unit of analysis for scientific 
investigation (decision premises); a different methodological approach (an inductive 
approach based on the tenets of logical positivism); and a revised concept of the decision 
maker as, in Simon’s hands, Economic Man is translated into the more modest dimensions 
of Satisficing 2 Man, who has features of both Economic and Administrative Man. 3 All this 
innovative theorizing is cast in terms of routinized decision making in an organizational 
environment, as Simon attempts to develop a descriptive model of organizational decision 
making and to remake administrative theory in the process. 

This chapter focuses on Simon’s elaboration of decision making in an organizational 
environment, since this perspective is the most pertinent to the considerations raised in this 
book. This focus requires that we concentrate on Simon’s earlier work in public 
administration; we, therefore, are not able to do full justice to his more recent work as a 
cognitive scientist in the field of individual decision making and artificial intelligence. 4 
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Life 


Herbert A. Simon was born in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, on June 15, 1916. 5 He earned his 
BA (1936) and PhD (1943) from the University of Chicago and received honorary degrees 
from Yale University, Case Institute of Technology, Lund University (Sweden), McGill 
University (Canada), and the Netherlands School of Economics. 6 Simon began his 
professional career in 1936 as an assistant to Clarence E. Ridley of the International City 
Managers’ Association (ICMA). In 1939, he became director of Administrative 
Measurement Studies at the Bureau of Public Administration of the University of 
California at Berkeley. In 1942, Simon took a position at the Illinois Institute of 
Technology, where he was chairman of the Department of Political and Social Sciences 
from 1946 to 1949. He moved to Carnegie-Mellon University in Pittsburgh in 1949 as 
professor of administration and psychology, and remained there until his death on February 
9, 2001. At Carnegie-Mellon, Simon was head of the Department of Industrial 
Management, associate dean of the Graduate School of Industrial Management, and 
Richard King Mellon Professor of Computer Science and Psychology. 

Simon compiled a substantial public service record. He worked for the U.S. Bureau of 
the Budget, the Census Bureau, and the Economic Cooperation Administration that was 
created in 1948 and responsible for implementing the Marshall Plan. 7 In addition, Simon 
served as a member of the President’s Science Advisory Committee during the Johnson and 
Nixon administrations, chairman of the Pennsylvania Governor’s Milk Inquiry 
Commission, chairman of the Board of Directors of the Social Science Research Council, 
and chairman of the Division of Behavioral Sciences of the National Research Council. 
Also, he served as a consultant to a variety of governmental and business organizations. 

Simon’s distinguished career was marked by a number of honors and awards, including 
the Administrator’s Award of the American College of Hospital Administrators, the 
Distinguished Scientific Contribution Award of the American Psychological Association, 
and the A. M. Turing Award of the Association for Computing Machinery. In 1978, he 
received the Nobel Prize in Economics. 

Simon’s career was distinguished by the breadth of his concerns. His interest in the study 
of man, originating in high school, was spurred by the library of a maternal uncle (who had 
studied economics at the University of Wisconsin but died in his early thirties) and by the 
books his older brother left behind when leaving home. 8 As an undergraduate at the 
University of Chicago, he wrote a term paper on relations and cooperation between city 
government and school boards. Another paper he wrote in 1935 for a class on “Measuring 
Municipal Governments” prompted the professor, Clarence Ridley, to hire Simon as a 
research assistant in the following year. This affiliation paid off to mutual satisfaction. It led 
to Simon’s first article and first (coauthored) book, published when he was in graduate 
school. 9 It was this book that contained the seeds that helped him identify bounded 
rationality. 10 As a staff member (since 1938), Simon helped with the editing of the ICMA’s 
journal, Public Management , and its annual Municipal Yearbook . n Simon’s interest in 
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measuring output befitted the times. In fact, in his dissertation, he observed that there were 
“only a handful of research studies [that] satisfy these fundamental conditions of 
methodology,” and he explicitly mentioned F. W. Taylor’s “methods of science” for 
measuring the cutting of metals. 12 

Simon notes that many of the ideas contained in his first single-authored book, 
Administrative Behavior, were drawn from the institutionalist school of economics. 13 The 
footnotes in his book also testify to significant influence from logical positivists such as 
Alfred J. Ayer and Rudolf Carnap, as well as from pragmatist philosophers William James 
and John Dewey. 14 His interests expanded to include almost all the social sciences. Perhaps 
the breadth of his interests is best illustrated by looking at the progression of Simon’s 
career. He began with a PhD in political science and a major in the field of public 
administration. He spent much of his career teaching in a school of industrial management, 
which, by the way, led him to ponder the problem of how to connect disciplinarity of 
inquiry with practical knowledge in business schools. 15 He was a professor of computer 
science and psychology. He received the Nobel Prize for his work in the field of 
economics. 16 His articles appeared in the professional journals of every branch of the social 
sciences except anthropology. 17 His official publication list includes, at last count, 942 
articles and 30 books—which amounts to 15.2 publications per annum over a sixty-four- 
year career. Several of these books were compilations of earlier published articles. 18 And this 
number excludes the translations of Administrative Behavior into Chinese, Dutch, Finnish, 
French, German, Italian, Japanese, Korean, Portuguese, Spanish, and Swedish, as well as 
the many reprints in various anthologies and other collections. 19 Simon maintained 
memberships in professional associations in the fields of political science, economics, 
psychology, sociology, computer science, management sciences, and philosophy. In sum, he 
was a man of catholic interests and a “social scientist” in the truest sense of that term. 

Nevertheless, there is a common theme in Simon’s interests—a central focus on 
individual and organizational decision making. 20 This central theme is evidenced in all his 
major works, although the perspective changed over time. Simon describes Administrative 
Behavior as a “prolegomena to theory,” devoted to the objectives of establishing decisions as 
a focus of analysis and constructing a common operational language for the literature of 
organization theory. Public Administration, written with Donald W. Smithburg and Victor 
A. Thompson, is an attempt to synthesize various perspectives on public administration, 
but with emphasis on organizational decision making. 21 From the mid-1950s on, Simon 
moves more and more into cognitive science. 

In 1956, he coauthored a paper on the use of computers for modeling human thought. 22 
One year later, a coauthored article appears that will become the foundation of 
contemporary cognitive psychology. 23 In the same year (1957), in Models of Man, a 
collection of his articles—including his 1955 “A Behavioral Model of Rational Choice,” 
which (together with Administrative Behavior) would secure his Nobel—Simon presents a 
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formalization of some basic elements of his decision theory. 24 Finally, in Organizations, 
coauthored with James G. March and published in 1958, he elaborates the theoretical 
framework presented in Administrative Behavior and marshals a wide array of empirical 
evidence pertaining to that theory and linking it to the emerging behavioral theory of 
choice. 25 These publications are indicative of the direction Simon takes from then on. 

In The New Science of Management Decision , Simon offers a computer-based perspective 
and an assessment of the computer’s consequences for organizational decision making. 26 In 
The Sciences of the Artificial , he expands his scope to artificial systems in general (only one 
of which is an organization) and to a model of man as an information-processing system. 27 
Human Problem-Solving and Models of Thought, two more compilations of articles written 
by Simon and his associates and edited by Simon and Allen Newell, are concerned with the 
processes of human cognition; these collections are imbued with the ambitious aim of 
presenting “a unified explanation of human cognition in all of its manifestations.” 28 In the 
1979 The Sciences of the Artificial, Simon develops a design science (curriculum included) 
that aims to prepare the professional to be effective in a man-made, artificial world. This 
study targets a variety of professionals, such as engineers, architects, business managers, 
educators, lawyers, doctors, and (although not specifically mentioned) civil servants, 29 and, 
perhaps, the design of organizations by managers (not scholars) has become a more 
important element to organizational science as suggested twenty years ago. 30 

One more of Simon’s many books that deserves attention here is his autobiography, 
published in 19 91. 31 Therein, he observes that every scientist would have to regard the 
objective of science as one of “finding meaningful simplicity in the midst of orderly 
complexity.” 32 In the eye of one reviewer, in this work Simon pushes this “concept to a 
limit with an interesting result—it is the story of the problem solver trying to test his own 
theories of decision making and problem solving on his own life.” 33 

The common focus on human decision making is clear. Simon’s changing perspective is 
marked by a progression in which the emphasis on the organizational environment as it 
influences decision making is replaced by an increasingly specific concentration on 
individual decision-making processes. Though our primary concern in this chapter is 
decision making in an organizational environment—that is, we largely concentrate on 
Simon’s objective of establishing a “science of administration,” his analysis of individual 
decision-making processes, and his understanding of organizational decision making—we 
should first acknowledge the manner and language with which Simon defended his ideas 
and scolded others. In the absence of a contextualizing biography of Simon, some brief 
description of his “style” may reveal his character to some degree. 

It was neither his “monomaniacal” concentration on decision making nor the quality 
and quantity of his publications that distinguished Simon’s style of argument. 34 He was 
also convinced that his own reasoning and ideas were sounder than those of most others. 
Reflecting on his high school years, he observed that he had skipped two years because he 
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was “smarter than his comrades.” 35 Throughout his career, he could turn “with incredible 
intellectual ferocity on those ostensibly capable of defending themselves who were taking an 
intellectual position that needed a little more thought.” 36 Political scientist Jonathan 
Bendor thought himself “fortunate to have encountered the elderly Simon; if the stories are 
true, the younger man would have gone at me with hammer and tongs.” 37 Indeed, Simon 
titled one chapter in his autobiography “On Being Argumentative.” 

It was the ferocity with which he defended his brainchild, Administrative Behavior, that 
helped to attract attention. What started with a full-blown attack on prewar public 
administration’s proverbs, and an exchange with Robert Dahl, 38 would never stop. Despite 
the fact that Simon reported having started his career in the “academic backwater” of public 
administration and having left that field because “many of the books published in public 
administration (and management generally) are positively embarrassing,” he continued to 
pay attention to the reception of his ideas in that field. 39 His exchanges—some of them 
provoked by him, some in response to challenges from others—with Waldo (1952), 
Banfield (1957), and Argyris (1973), and, in political science, with Lowi (1993), are 
illustrative. 40 

Curiously, Simon claims in his autobiography that he “seldom replied directly to critics, 
preferring to make my case on my own terms, to define the issues myself rather than to 
deviate within the framework defined by opponents.” 41 And, in fact, when he did respond 
to a critic, his general method was to dismiss any challenge to his ideas “simply by denying 
the relevance and even the existence of any arguments other than those that appear to be 
only the opposite of his own.” 42 Simon would debate only on his own ground. 43 Although 
offering examples of the language Simon used would not clearly convey the tone of an 
entire article, we suggest that the reader review these exchanges, if only because they show 
that a “gloves-off” approach can be conducted in a gentlemanly manner. For instance, no 
matter how strong the language of disagreement had grown between Simon and Waldo, the 
two frequently went out to lunch together. 

As time went by, Simon mellowed. In a guest editorial in the Public Administration 
Review, written on the occasion of receiving ASPA’s Waldo Award in 1995, he alluded to 
the “purple prose” that he and Waldo had exchanged in 1952 but conceded that the study 
of public administration had absorbed both their revolutions. 44 In a particular way, this is 
correct. Simon’s scientific approach has commanded a following, especially among those 
scholars of public administration who identify with political science, 45 while Waldo’s 
holistic, historical, and philosophical approach has found more of a home in the study of 
public administration, though only among a fairly small groups of scholars. 46 Substantively, 
too, Simon mellowed later in life. For instance, in an exchange of letters with Chester 
Barnard between 1945 and 1947, he objected to the degree to which the latter regarded 
intuition as important to decision making, declaring this viewpoint to be flawed. 47 Four 
decades later, however, Simon would write, “It is a fallacy to contrast ‘analytic’ and 
‘intuitive’ styles of management. . . . The effective manager does not have the luxury of 
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choosing between ‘analytic’ and ‘intuitive’ approaches to problems.” 48 With regard to 
research, though, he remained firmly committed to the idea that science collects data. 49 

A Science of Administration 

Simon, like the authors of the Classical period who preceded him, sought to construct a 
science of administration. But his approach differs from that of the Classical authors in 
several respects. Simon focuses on decisions or, more precisely, decision premises as his unit 
of analysis; he designates the factual component of administrative decisions as the 
appropriate scientific domain; and he adopts a procedure that emphasizes systematic, 
empirical investigation. 

A Unit of Analysis: Decision Premises 

Simon contends that the logic and psychology of choice is the heart of administration, 
and, at times, he uses the terms decision making and managing synonymously. Nevertheless, 
Simon considers decisions to be too broad to serve as a unit of analysis in a science of 
administration, since they are not unitary events—that is, pieces of a decision may be made 
at different points in time, and more than one actor may be involved—and they involve the 
processes of alerting, exploring, and analyzing, which precede the act of choice. 

Consequently, Simon adopts decision premises rather than decisions as his unit of 
analysis. 50 Decision premises provide the basis for the process of decision making, while 
decisions themselves are conclusions drawn from these premises. Stated in the form of an 
analogy to the computer, premises are comparable to data input and a program of 
instruction, whereas a decision is the product of applying the program to the input. Simon 
contends that decisions are best analyzed by examining their underlying premises, 
discovering the sources of those premises, and tracing the channels of communication and 
influence by which premises are transmitted in an organizational setting. 

The Domain of a Science of Administration 

Simon also differs from the Classical authors in defining the area in which a science of 
administration can, and should, be constructed. Following Wilson, the search for a science 
of administration in the Classical period was founded on a proposed institutional 
separation between policy functions and administrative functions—the 
policy/administration dichotomy. 51 Policy matters or objectives were to be decided by 
elected officials, whereas administrative decisions were to be limited to “the systematic and 
detailed execution of public law” or the selection of means to achieve those objectives. 52 By 
limiting administrative activity to the selection of means rather than ends, Wilson believed 
that he was defining a value-free domain for the construction of an empirically based 
science of administration, whose objective was to make the conduct of government business 
more efficient. Fidelity to the policy intentions of elected officials was to be ensured by the 
establishment of appropriate hierarchical controls. 53 
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Simon rejects the policy/administration dichotomy on both descriptive and normative 
grounds. Descriptively, he contends that policy and administrative functions, as defined by 
Wilson, are performed by both political and administrative officials. 54 Political officials are 
often involved in the selection of means, and, more important, administrators are integrally 
involved in the policy function both in the initiation of policy and in the exercise of 
discretion in the execution of policy. 55 Consequently, the policy/administration dichotomy 
fails to define a value-free domain for the development of a science of administration, since 
administrators are involved in policy functions and thus value considerations. 

Simon rejects the policy/administration dichotomy on normative grounds as well. 
Although he concedes that the dichotomy may have been appropriate to the historical 
context in which Wilson wrote, Simon contends that political institutions and the 
normative and practical problems they pose have changed since that time. 56 Resistance to 
the hierarchical controls required by the policy/administration dichotomy has increased. 
Moreover, governmental operations have expanded, imposing severe limits on the ability of 
political officials to exercise adequate oversight and control over bureaucrats. Finally, the 
increasing role of science in government has complicated the problem of establishing 
controls by generalists over professionals who have specialized expertise. 57 Simon argues 
that it is unrealistic to attempt to establish strict, external, hierarchical controls over the 
bureaucracy and undesirable to separate administrators from policy functions. Instead, we 
must discover ways of using the technical knowledge of administrators in the policy 
process. 58 

In place of the policy/administration dichotomy, Simon proposes a fact/value dichotomy 
—which, he argues, provides a better basis for a science of administration and a more 
appropriate standard for administrative conduct. Simon divides decision premises into two 
categories: value premises and factual premises. Value premises are ethical statements about 
what should be done. As such, they may be good or bad, but they cannot be true or false. 59 
Factual premises, in contrast, are statements about the observable world. Consequently, it 
can be determined whether factual premises are true or false. 60 The factual premises of 
decisions are the perceived relationships between alternatives and their consequences. 
Factual premises are true if the alternative selected leads to the predicted set of 
consequences; they are false if it does not. 61 

Simon maintains that propositions about administrative processes are scientific only to 
the extent that their truth or falsity can be assessed. Therefore, a science of administration 
must be based on the factual premises of administrative decisions and cannot deal with 
value premises. Thus, Simon substitutes a conceptual distinction—the fact/value 
dichotomy—for what he considers to be a descriptively invalid institutional distinction— 
the policy/administration dichotomy—to define a value-free domain for the development 
of a science of administration. 

The substitution of the fact/value dichotomy for the policy/administration dichotomy 
also suggests a different standard for administrative behavior. The policy/administration 
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dichotomy requires policy neutrality on the part of administrators and the establishment of 
hierarchical controls to ensure the responsiveness of administrators to the policy directives 
of their political superiors. But Simon contends that public administrators are not, and 
should not be, neutral concerning policy. Instead, they should be predictable in regard to 
the value premises entering into their decisions. 62 The value premises of the administrator 
are predictable, within limits, because of the processes of recruitment, socialization, and 
professional identification. Simon argues that predictability is superior to neutrality because 
a group of value-free professionals would be the most corruptible of all bodies—a “force of 
janissaries.” 63 In addition, since the bureaucracy is controlled by controlling its decision 
premises, and since the premises entering into any decision are so complex that it is 
impossible to control more than a few, external controls by political officials cannot be the 
sole guarantee of administrative responsibility. Instead, internalized professional standards 
must guide administrative behavior. 

Although inevitably limited, external controls are still required. Facts and values cannot 
be entirely separated, and the administrator’s value premises may not be the same as those 
of political officials. Therefore, procedural devices should be formulated to assign value¬ 
laden decisions to elected officials and to hold administrators responsible to community 
values. 64 More important, automation of decision making can assist in clarifying value 
premises and, by making those premises more explicit, render review and evaluation both 
easier and more likely. 65 

The Scientific Process 

Finally, Simon differs from the Classical authors with respect to the procedures to be 
employed in the development of a science of administration. 66 In his view, a science of 
administration should be based on systematic, empirical analysis rather than on casual 
observation and proverbs; it should be inductive, not deductive, in nature, its “principles” 
the result of an accumulation of empirical evidence rather than intuition; and, at least at the 
outset, it should be descriptive rather than prescriptive. 67 

Simon suggests that two kinds of administrative science can be established: a “pure” 
science and a “practical” science. A pure science seeks to describe ways in which humans 
behave in organizations with the objective of discovering and verifying empirical 
propositions. 68 A practical science attempts to develop propositions about how decision 
makers would behave if they sought to achieve more efficient performance. 69 A practical 
science of administration can assist the administrator in making decisions. Administrative 
decision making can be based only partly on scientific knowledge, however, since a science 
of administration can deal only with efficiency in the achievement of values, not with the 
selection of values themselves. 

Simon believes that a science of administration would be applicable to both public and 
private organizations. He contends that public and private organizations have more 
similarities than differences, and that the differences that do exist are more differences in 
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degree than in kind. Public organizations differ from private organizations in that they are 
characterized by more legalism, they are subject to congressional scrutiny, they have less 
discretion in interpreting the relationships between organizational welfare and the general 
welfare, and they are more likely to be seen as inefficient and corrupt than are private 
organizations. 70 One other important difference Simon mentions is that government 
organizations are needed to provide the legal framework and the infrastructure that enable 
private businesses and the market to function. 71 Nonetheless, he argues that there are 
fundamental commonalities in human behavior in public and private organizations and 
that the findings of a science of administration are applicable in both settings. 72 In 
emphasizing the similarities between public and private organizations, Simon is in 
agreement with the Classical authors, although he would counsel substantially different 
techniques of administration than those advocated by the Classical authors. 

In sum, Simon’s objective is to construct a science of administration focused on decision 
making, defining decision premises as the unit of analysis and the factual component of 
those premises as the scientific domain. This science is to be based on systematic empirical 
investigation; it is to be inductive and primarily descriptive (although Simon’s design 
science is clearly intended as a prescription 73 ); and its findings are to be generally applicable 
to both public and private organizations. Simon’s efforts to develop a science of 
administration lead him to a reconceptualization of existing models of man as a decision 
maker and of the interaction between man and the organization in making decisions in an 
organizational environment. These considerations are the subject of examination in the 
remainder of this chapter, in which primary emphasis is placed on decision making in an 
organizational context. 

Individual Decision Making 

In discussing Simon’s view of decision-making processes, it is useful to begin at the end. 
That is, we reverse the chronological ordering of the development of Simon’s interests as 
outlined earlier, and work from individual decision processes to decision making in the 
organization. 

Simon starts his analysis by proposing a new model of decision-making man. He refers 
to this model as Satisficing Man—that is, a decision maker who, because of the limits on 
his cognitive and analytical abilities, accepts alternatives that are merely satisfactory or 
sufficient in regard to his level of aspirations. 74 Simon notes that there are several 
alternative models of man as a decision maker. The psychological model of man as a 
decision maker emphasizes affective (that is, emotional) considerations in decision 
making, 75 while the sociological model emphasizes role playing, leaving little room for 
choice and, consequently, rationality. 76 Probably the best known of the models is 
Economic Man, which emphasizes cognitive and analytical, as opposed to affective, 
processes and embodies maximizing assumptions about decision-making behavior. 77 

In proposing the model of Satisficing Man, Simon seeks a middle ground among these 
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alternatives. Thus, Satisficing Man is distinguished from Psychological Man by his 
emphasis on cognitive and analytical, rather than affective, elements of decision making. 
Satisficing Man is distinguished from Sociological Man in that his decision making is not 
totally determined by social roles, and from Economic Man in that he is limited in his 
cognitive and analytical capabilities. 

Though Simon recognizes that a mature science must accommodate both affective and 
cognitive elements of human behavior, his central concerns are cognitive elements. He 
defines his task as the reconstruction of theory to provide an explanation of rational human 
behavior with some pretense of realism. 78 Given this emphasis on the cognitive elements of 
the decision-making process, Simon is primarily concerned with distinguishing Satisficing 
Man from Economic Man. 

Economic Man 

Simon argues that the field of economics has concentrated on only one aspect of man— 
his reason, and the application of that reason to the problem of allocation in the face of 
scarcity. In this context, Economic Man is viewed as a value maximizer who can deal 
effectively with uncertainty. The model of Economic Man is based on the following 
assumptions: 

1. The decision maker knows all the relevant aspects of the decision environment. 

2. The decision maker knows all the alternative courses of action. 

3. The decision maker knows all the consequences of those alternatives with certainty, 
or he knows the probability distribution of the occurrence of the consequences (risk). 

4. The decision maker has a known, and temporally stable, preference function for all 
sets of consequences. That is, he knows how he values the sets of consequences; he 
can rank order the sets of consequences; and that ordering will remain stable over 
time. 

5. The decision maker has the required computational skills. 

6. The decision maker maximizes the satisfaction of his values by choosing the 
alternative that is followed by the most preferred set of consequences. 79 

Given this set of assumptions, Economic Man employs a relatively simple decision 
procedure. First, he arrays all the alternatives. Second, he determines all the consequences 
attached to each alternative. Third, he makes a comparative evaluation of each set of 
consequences. Fourth, Economic Man selects the strategy that is followed by the preferred 
set of consequences. 

Simon does not gainsay the importance of the economics model. He considers it an 
appropriate normative model of decision making and one that provides a precise definition 
of rationality. 80 Nevertheless, Simon charges that the economic model of man is an 
inadequate description of actual decision-making behavior and is based on an overly 
restrictive view of rationality. 
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The basic descriptive problems of the economic model are its neglect of uncertainty in 
most phases of the decision-making procedure and its failure to deal effectively with 
uncertainty where it attempts to do so. Simon argues that uncertainty pervades the decision 
process. 81 Thus, the decision maker is likely to be uncertain about objectives, the range of 
possible alternatives, the consequences of those alternatives, and the relationships between 
the alternatives and their consequences. The economic model ignores uncertainty about 
objectives, alternatives, and consequences, dealing with uncertainty only in regard to the 
relationships between alternatives and their consequences; even there, it does so 
unsuccessfully, since it provides no generally acceptable criterion for the selection of an 
alternative under conditions of uncertainty. 

The descriptive inadequacies of the economic model limit its predictive capabilities. 
Simon argues that economists who insist on maximization in their model of man become 
satisficers in evaluating their own theories. 82 By this, he means that economists require only 
that their model be good enough to render satisfactory predictions and ignore the actual 
processes of choice. But, although a model should be limited in its required assumptions, it 
should incorporate all the assumptions necessary to account for behavior. Simon contends 
that the economic model cannot sufficiently account for behavior and, consequently, 
cannot effectively predict decision-making outcomes. Furthermore, he argues, the model of 
Satisficing Man is a better description of decision-making behavior and therefore has better 
predictive power. 83 

In regard to rationality, Simon contends that almost all behavior has a rational 
component, though not necessarily in terms of “economic” rationality (that is, value- 
maximizing behavior). 84 Consequently, he argues that the definition of rationality should 
be expanded to incorporate a wider range of human behavior. It is important to underline 
the revolutionary nature of Simon’s ideas in the context of neoclassical economics that 
operates upon the assumption of complete rationality where realism of a model is sacrificed 
for its comprehensiveness. Simon and, for instance, Oliver Williamson (one of Simon’s 
students) introduced attention for behavior and process, thus questioning the economist’s 
focus on theory, and trying to develop a different framework for the understanding of 
choice. 85 

Satisficing Man and Bounded Rationality 

Satisficing Man represents Simon’s effort to provide a suitable descriptive model of 
human decision making in a broadened context of rationality. Simon’s reformulation casts 
the decision maker in the modest role of one whose intent is to be rational but who 
satisfices because he has “not the wits to maximize.” 86 In making decisions, Satisficing Man 
does not examine all possible alternatives, he ignores most of the complex interrelationships 
of the real world, and he makes decisions by applying relatively simple rules of thumb, or 
heuristics. 87 In short, Satisficing Man simplifies and satisfices because he operates within 
bounds imposed by the limits on available information and by his own computational 
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abilities. 

Simon is not the first scholar to take note of what is now generally known as bounded 
rationality. This concept dates back to the seventeenth century, but its influence grew 
rapidly from the 1740s on. 88 For instance, in L’Esprit de Lois (1748), Montesquieu 
suggested that variation in political systems was limited by the constraints of human 
nature. 89 Wesley Mitchell, an economist and student of Thorstein Veblen, observed in the 
early twentieth century that the image of economic rationality overestimated an individual’s 
powers of understanding and analysis. 90 A more immediate precedent for Simon’s use of it 
can be found in Gulick’s observation that 

we are confronted at the start by the inexorable limits of human nature. Just as the 

hand of man can span only a limited number of notes on the piano, so the mind and 

will of man can span but a limited number of immediate managerial contacts. 91 

However, Simon was the first to study the limits of rationality on a systematic and 
empirical basis. His version of the theories of Satisficing Man and bounded rationality 
emphasizes that people actually manage quite well despite cognitive limitations. This 
detached perspective stands in sharp contrast to the literature stressing that people 
constantly make mistakes even with the simplest of tasks. 92 

But can such a limited decision procedure be considered rational? Simon’s answer is a 
qualified yes, depending on how one defines rationality —and Simon proposes a rather 
broad definition. He imposes two requirements on the definition of rationality: It must 
accommodate the extent to which appropriate courses of action are actually chosen 
(outcomes), and it should address the effectiveness and limitations of the procedures used 
to make decisions (process). Accordingly, Simon defines rationality as “the selection of 
preferred behavioral alternatives in terms of some system of values whereby the 
consequences of behavior can be evaluated.” 93 

Furthermore, he distinguishes among six types of rationality that, taken together, serve to 
expand substantially the compass of the term. 94 Objective rationality is, in fact, the correct 
behavior for maximizing given values in a given situation. Subjective rationality is 
maximizing value attainment relative to the actual knowledge of the decision maker. 
Conscious rationality is a conscious adjustment of means to ends, but this process may also 
be subconscious in nature. 95 Deliberate rationality is a process by which the adjustment of 
means to ends is deliberate, although it may also be nondeliberate in character. 
Organizational rationality is oriented toward the organization’s objectives, whereas 
individual or personal rationality is focused on individual goals. 

In short, Simon would have rationality range across a continuum bounded on one end 
by subconscious and nondeliberate adaptations of means to ends, based on incomplete 
knowledge, and on the other by conscious and deliberate adaptations, based on complete 
knowledge. Most decision-making behavior, of course, would fall somewhere between these 
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extremes. In addition, the system of values by which alternatives are chosen may be either 
organizational or individual. We return to this point in examining organizational decision¬ 
making processes. Meanwhile, there are two aspects to bounded rationality as far as it 
concerns the individual that are less emphasized than man’s limited information processing 
and storage capabilities. First, in the introduction to the second edition of Administrative 
Behavior, Simon writes, “The central concern of administrative theory is with the boundary 
between the rational and the non-rational aspects of human social behavior,” and then 
proceeds to mention that administrative theory is specifically focused on intended and 
bounded rationality. This less stressed aspect can easily be traced to William James’s “fringe 
of consciousness.” 96 Second, he started using the concept of “procedural rationality” in 
1976, which is the situation where behavior is the outcome of a process of appropriate 
deliberation. 97 It is important to point out that Simon came to regard bounded rationality 
and procedural rationality as complementary: The first emphasizes the limits of rationality 
and is thus negative in construction; the second stresses satisficing procedures and is thus 

. . 98 

more positive in tone. 

This enlarged definition of rationality is consistent with Simon’s claim that all human 
behavior has a rational component and with his insistence that we look beyond the rather 
narrow bounds of economic rationality in analyzing and assessing human behavior. Simon 
would extend the reach of rationality even to psychoanalytic theory, which explains 
behavior in terms of the functions performed for the individual; he notes that “even 
madness has its methods.” 99 

Individual Decision Processes 

Much of Simon’s later work was concerned with elaborating the ways in which 
Satisficing Man goes about making decisions. At the broadest level of generalization, the 
decision maker can be conceptualized as an artificial system—that is, a system that adapts 
through goals and purposes to the environment in which it exists. 100 More specifically, 
Simon conceives of the decision maker as an information-processing system and maintains 
that there are broad commonalities among humans as information-processing systems 
engaging in the task of making decisions. 

As an information-processing system, the decision maker is limited in his capacities and 
deals with alternatives sequentially. That is, the decision maker can process only a few 
symbols at a time, and those symbols are held in memory structures of limited access, 
capacity, or both. 101 As a result, the decision maker is forced to deal with one or a few 
alternatives at a time rather than confronting all alternatives simultaneously. Problem¬ 
solving activities involve interaction between the decision maker and the decision 
environment; the behavior of the decision maker is determined by his internal state, by 
stimuli from the decision environment, and by the interaction between the two. The 
internal state of the decision maker is a function of his previous history, from which 
information is stored in a memory. Nonetheless, any specific decision-making activity can 
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involve only a small part of the information contained in the memory. Thus, decision 
making is a mutual product of a process for evoking some portion of the information 
contained in the memory and the limited information evoked. Therefore, decision-making 
behavior is influenced either by changing the active determiners of current behavior 
(evocation) or by altering the information contained in the memory (learning). 102 In sum, 
the decision maker as an information-processing system is a problem solver who can do 
only a few things at a time and can attend to only a small portion of the information 
contained in his memory and presented by the task environment at any given point in time. 

Stimuli. The first basic element in individual decisions is a stimulus from the decision 
environment. Simon distinguishes between two kinds of stimuli: repetitive and novel. 103 
Repetitive stimuli evoke routinized or habitual responses. Novel stimuli evoke problem¬ 
solving responses and prompt search activity that may be either routinized or creative. 
Creative search activity, if necessary, proceeds until a solution is discovered or until some 
routinized response becomes applicable. 104 

Given his limited capacities, the decision maker is not likely to be aware of, nor will he 
be able to respond to, all the stimuli emanating from the decision environment. Instead, 
there is likely to be selective attention to stimuli that is reinforced by the existence of a 
mutual interaction between environmental stimuli and the information evoked from the 
memory. That is, not only do environmental stimuli influence what information will be 
drawn from the memory, but also the information drawn from the memory will influence 
what environmental stimuli will be perceived. 105 

Memory. The second basic element in individual decisions is the memory. Information 
stored in the memory consists of criteria that are applied to determine preferred courses of 
action (values or goals); the alternative possible courses of action; and beliefs, perceptions, 
and expectations regarding the relationships between alternative courses of action and their 
outcomes. 106 The memory consists of two components: short-term and long-term. The 
short-term, or working, memory is characterized by a limited capacity and relatively quick 
access. It is upon short-term memory that people decide whether information that comes in 
from the world around them is relevant or irrelevant. If relevant, information becomes a 
stimulus for response and is then prioritized in relation to other stimuli. One drawback of 
short-term memory is that it is very small, but its role is vital. It has been called the 
“bottleneck” of information processing, since anything reaching the long-term memory has 
to go through the short-term memory. The long-term memory has no known limits, but a 
relatively long period of time is required to transfer information from the short-term 
memory to the long-term memory, and vice versa. The long-term memory encodes direct 
and secondary experiences into “rules that specify action to be taken in response to 
categories of stimuli.” 107 Someone who has stored 50,000 chunks (that is, familiar units) of 
relevant information can be regarded as an expert who draws on this indexed information 
in the same manner as a grand master of chess can play fifty simultaneous games by taking 
only seconds per move. 108 
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Simon notes that the most serious limits on the decision maker’s ability to employ 
appropriate decision-making strategies are the limited capacity of the short-term memory 
and the amount of time required to store information in the long-term memory. 109 Given 
the difficulties of attention and access, only a small part of the information stored in the 
long-term memory plays an active role in problem solving at any given time. Nevertheless, 
one element of the long-term memory may activate other elements based on prior learning 
and may increase the amount of information brought to bear on the decision problem. In 
the case of habitual response, the connecting links between stimulus and response and 
among elements of the memory may be suppressed from the decision maker’s 
consciousness. 110 

Problem-Solving Process. The problem-solving process begins with what Simon refers to 
as a “problem space,” which is the decision maker’s subjective and simplified representation 
of the decision environment. 111 The problem space determines the possible programs or 
strategies that will be used for problem solving, as the individual extracts information from 
the decision environment and uses that information to make a selective search for a 
solution to the problem as defined. The effectiveness of problem-solving activity is thus a 
function of how well the critical features of the decision environment are reflected in the 
problem space. 

Having defined the problem space, the decision maker proceeds to scan that space for 
viable alternative solutions. Search activity is simplified in a number of ways. First, search 
takes place only in the area defined by the problem space. Second, search is patterned, 
rather than random; the pattern is determined by simplified rules of thumb (heuristics) 
suggesting which path should be followed. Selectivity in search is made possible by trial- 
and-error experimentation and, more importantly, by learning from previous experience. 112 
Third, search is sequential rather than simultaneous in nature, which means that 
alternatives are not considered all at once but are scanned one at a time, evaluated, and 
accepted or rejected. Only when a given alternative is rejected does the decision maker 
move on to another alternative. Fourth, the decision maker will attempt to reduce the 
problem to one already solved, by limiting creative search to bridging the gap between the 
new problem and the old solution. Finally, search will be limited, and consequently 
simplified, by feasibility considerations—the activity cannot extend beyond the boundaries 
imposed by the amount of resources available to conduct the search. 

The decision maker may employ any of several strategies in searching the problem space. 
When there is a standardized response (routine), search is minimal or nonexistent, and the 
decision maker simply applies the routine. If a routine is not applicable, search may be 
standardized and based on a pattern or rule stored in the memory to calculate successive 
moves—Simon calls this “pattern-driven” search. If neither a routine nor a patterned search 
procedure is applicable, search will take one of two forms: stimulus-driven search, which 
uses visual cues to determine successive moves, or goal-driven search, which employs a goal 
or subgoal structure to determine successive moves. 113 Heuristic search in its pattern- 
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driven, stimulus-driven, and goal-driven forms proceeds by defining the difference between 
current and desired states, finding an operator relevant to each difference, and applying that 
operator to reduce the difference. 114 However, problem solving is not a process where 
means are deduced from another set (for example, goals); rather, it is a process of selective 
trial and error. Furthermore, “Each phase in making a particular decision is itself a complex 
decision-making process.” 1 ^ 

The final step in the individual’s decision process is choice. The decision maker will 
choose the first alternative that satisfices in terms of an aspired level of performance along 
each relevant dimension. In evaluating alternatives, the decision maker operates with what 
Simon calls “simple payoff functions” that are “partially ordered.” 116 By this he means that 
the decision maker will examine the consequences of a given alternative in terms of the 
presence or absence of a particular attribute (a simple payoff function) and will compare 
alternatives on the basis of at least minimal satisfaction of aspirations in regard to each 
relevant attribute (a partial ordering of the payoffs). In this way, the decision maker both 
simplifies the problem of choice and deals with the potential noncomparability of 
outcomes. 

The discovery of a satisficing alternative will normally terminate search and result in a 
choice. An exception to this rule occurs when a satisficing alternative is discovered too 
easily. In this case, the level of aspiration will be raised, and search will continue. If a 
satisficing alternative is not discovered and the cost of additional search is considered to be 
excessive (that is, greater than the potential benefits), the decision maker will lower his level 
of aspiration to accommodate alternatives already discovered. 117 

Decision Making in an Organizational Environment 

Having outlined the individual’s decision process, we can now consider that decision 
process in an organizational environment and, more particularly, the impact of 
organizations on individual decisions. Simon states that formal organizations are those in 
which roles are highly elaborated, relatively stable, and well defined; transactions among 
organizational participants are preplanned and precoordinated; and the processes of 
influence are specific. As an environment for decision making, Simon says the organization 
can be considered a complex network of decision processes that are oriented toward 
influencing individual behavior. Indeed, an individual’s rationality is also bounded by the 
organization that seeks to limit the individual’s discretion. 118 The organization creates 
stimuli that determine the focus of attention for specific decisions, provides premises for 
those decisions, and maintains stable expectations about the actions and reactions of other 
participants in the organization. The organization also creates personal qualities and habits 
in the individual (an organizational personality) and provides those in positions of 
responsibility with the means for exerting authority and influence. In short, Simon states, 
the organization takes from the individual some of his or her decision autonomy and 
substitutes for it an organizational decision process. 119 
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The behavior of the individual acquires a “broader context of rationality,” however, 
through the environment of choice provided by the organization. In this perception, Simon 
agrees with Weber, who contended that the organization can overcome the computational 
limits of man by such devices as specialization and the division of labor, which bring expert 
knowledge to bear on organizational decisions and limit the required focus of attention. In 
Simon’s words, “The rational individual is, and must be, an organized and institutionalized 
individual.” 120 The behavior of the individual acquires a broader context of rationality as 
the organization places the individual in a psychological environment that adapts individual 
decisions to organizational objectives and provides the individual with information to make 
decisions correctly. 

Although Simon is in basic accord with the Classical authors in this formulation, he 
differs in respect to his assessment of the degree of control that the organization can exercise 
over individual decisions. Simon argues that the Classical model is not sufficiently attentive 
to the character of the human organism. It ignores the wide range of roles that participants 
perform simultaneously and does not treat the coordination of those roles effectively. As a 
result, the Classical model fails to recognize that only some influences on individual 
decision making in the organization are under the control of the organization and that 
individual behavior is manipulable only within limits imposed by potential or actual 
individual or group resistance. 121 

Accordingly, Simon takes as his objective the construction of a model of the organization 
that more fully accounts for human nature and the relationship of the individual to the 
organization. In so doing, he addresses what he believes to be the two central concerns of 
any theory of organizations: (1) why people join, remain in, or leave organizations (the 
decision to participate); and (2) behavior while people are in the organization (the decision 
to produce). 

The Decision to Participate 

In addressing the question why people decide to participate in the organization, Simon 
adopts Barnard’s basic framework, in which the organization is viewed as a system of 
exchange involving inducements for participation offered by the organization and 
contributions required by the organization of each participant—or, more precisely, the 
utilities attached to those inducements and contributions. Each participant will agree to 
participate, and will continue to participate, in the organization only as long as that 
individual perceives that he or she is receiving a net positive balance of inducements over 
required contributions. The organization is in equilibrium when all participants perceive 
that they are receiving such a balance, and it is solvent as long as the inducements offered 
by the organization are sufficient to elicit required contributions from the participants. 

Simon refers to the perceived utility of inducements and contributions as the 
Inducement-Contribution Utility Scale. 122 Positions on this scale are a function of two 
considerations: the perceived desirability of moving from the organization and the 
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perceived ease of such movement. The perceived desirability of moving from the 
organization depends on the individual’s satisfaction with his or her participation. 
Satisfaction, in turn, is conditioned by a broad range of personal, social, and economic 
considerations. The perceived ease of movement is a function of the availability of 
alternatives to participation in the organization and the participant’s awareness of those 
alternatives. 

The nature of the “contractual” relationship between the participant and the 
organization varies among classes of participants. For most participants, the contract is in 
the form of a “sales contract” in which specific considerations (inducements and 
contributions) are exchanged. For one class of participants—employees of the organization 
—the contract is in the form of what Simon calls an “employment contract,” in which the 
employee makes a general agreement to accept organizational authority rather than to 
exchange specific considerations with the organization. 123 Simon argues that the employer 
is willing to enter into an employment contract, and to pay additional compensation, 
because he is likely to be uncertain about the specific task requirements of a position; the 
employee is willing to enter into an employment contract because he is “substantially 
indifferent” about the specific tasks to be performed. The result of this contractual 
arrangement, according to Simon, is that the employee signs, in effect, a “blank check” 
giving the employer authority over the employee’s behavior in the organization. 

The nature of the employment contract has important consequences for both the 
organization and the employee. From the organization’s viewpoint, the employee’s 
willingness to sell his services and, consequently, to become a neutral instrument in the 
performance of those services means that the importance of personal motives is reduced or 
eliminated and that the employee will accept criteria unrelated to personal values as the 
basis for his organizational decision making. From the viewpoint of the employee, 
acceptance of the terms of the employment contract reduces the cognitive demands on his 
decision-making capacity by restricting his attention to organizational decision-making 
criteria. These criteria then determine both the alternatives scanned and the alternative 
selected in a decision situation. In short, the decision environment is simplified. 

There are also significant consequences for Simon’s theory of the organization. By 
positing an employment contract, Simon can ignore personal values and the affective 
components of an employee’s behavior in the organization and focus narrowly on the 
cognitive aspects of individual behavior. It should be noted that Simon does not deny the 
importance of personal values and motives. Instead, he relegates these considerations to 
“boundary decisions”—that is, decisions influencing the decision to participate in the 
organization—not to decisions made once the individual has agreed to participate. Simon 
admits that this is an oversimplified view, but it is an analytical simplification that plays an 
important role in the elaboration of his theory. 124 

Consonant with his notion of the employment contract, Simon distinguishes between 
motives and goals, and between individual goals and organizational goals. 125 Motives are 
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forces that lead individuals to select some goals rather than others as decision premises. 
Personal motives, as implied by the employment contract, pertain only to the decision to 
participate in the organization. Goals are the result of motives, and they serve as value 
premises for decisions. Individual goals in the organization are selected by reference to 
organizational roles, not personal motives. Since individual goals act as constraints on the 
behavior of others in a mutually interdependent organizational setting, Simon defines 
organizational goals as “widely shared constraint sets,” or—not necessarily equivalent—the 
constraint sets and criteria of search that define the roles of persons in the upper levels of 
the organization. 126 Thus, personal motives determine the decision to participate in the 
organization, but organizational roles determine the selection of organizational goals and 
the selection courses of action to achieve those goals. 

The Decision to Produce 

According to Simon, once the individual has decided to participate in the organization, 
he or she takes on an organizational personality. In so doing, the individual adopts a 
generalized deference to organizational authority and is “substantially indifferent” regarding 
the specific tasks to be performed. It then becomes the strategic task of the organization to 
translate that generalized deference to authority into specific deference to organizational 
directives. This task raises two central, and related, concerns: employee motivation and 
compliance. 

Whereas the decision to participate in the organization is a function of the Inducement- 
Contribution Utility Scale, Simon argues that the motivation to produce in the 
organization is a function of the Satisfaction Scale. 127 The two scales are related, since a 
higher perceived net positive balance of inducements over required contributions is 
associated with higher levels of satisfaction. The scales are different in that the Inducement- 
Contribution Utility Scale, as noted earlier, is a function of both the desire to move and the 
perceived ease of movement, whereas the Satisfaction Scale is a function of the desire to 
move only. In other words, the Inducement-Contribution Utility Scale includes 
opportunity-cost calculations, and the Satisfaction Scale does not. This means that, though 
functionally related, the scales differ in the location of their zero points. 128 If it is perceived 
that alternative employment is available and that the employment possibility is superior to 
the individual’s current position, a satisfied employee may leave the organization. In 
contrast, if alternative employment opportunities do not seem to be available, an employee 
who is not satisfied may remain in the organization. 

Although arguing that one’s position on the Satisfaction Scale is related to the decision 
to produce, Simon rejects the suggestion that there is a simple and direct causal relationship 
between satisfaction and productivity. Indeed, he would reverse that causal ordering. Simon 
argues that the motivation to produce stems from a present or anticipated state of 
discontent and a perception that there is a direct connection between individual 
productivity and a new state of satisfaction. 129 Thus, the employee produces more to 
achieve a state of greater satisfaction; he is not more productive simply because he is more 
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satisfied. Nevertheless, the organization must arrange incentives so that the employee 
perceives a linkage between work effort and rewards. 

On compliance, Simon starts with Barnard’s concept of authority. He agrees with 
Barnard that authority resides in a relationship between a superior and a subordinate, not 
in a position, and that the critical act in the authority relationship is the acceptance of a 
directive, not its issuance. But Simon proposes an important revision of Barnard’s concept 
of authority. Barnard’s position is that authority is exercised when the subordinate either 
accepts a directive without examining its merits or accepts a directive after examining its 
merits and being convinced that it is appropriate. In the first case, the directive falls within 
the subordinate’s “zone of indifference”; in the latter case, it falls outside the zone of 
indifference but within the “zone of acceptance.” Simon defines authority as the power to 
make decisions in the form of a directive or a command that guides the actions of another, 
and, in contrast to Barnard, he contends that authority is exercised only when the 
subordinate holds his critical faculties in abeyance. 130 Thus, Simon argues that authority is 
exercised only in the zone of indifference and in those instances wherein the subordinate 
examines the merits of a directive and accepts the directive despite the fact that he is not 
convinced of its merits or thinks the directive is wrong. Instances in which the subordinate 
is convinced of the merits of a directive and accepts the directive fall within the domain of 
influence or persuasion rather than that of authority. 

The questions of motivation and compliance are joined in Simon’s consideration of why 
subordinates defer to organizational authority. Broadly speaking, employee deference to 
organizational authority is a function of the perceived balance between inducements and 
contributions required. The larger the perceived net positive balance of inducements over 
required contributions, the more likely it is that an employee will accept an organizational 
directive. More specifically, Simon identifies four bases of organizational authority that 
both derive from, and reinforce, the operation of the organizational incentive system: 
Authority of confidence is based on functional status or the charismatic qualities of the 
person issuing the directive; authority of identification is the product of the acceptance of a 
directive by a group with which the individual identifies; authority of sanctions is derived 
from the anticipation that a sanction will be applied; and authority of legitimacy springs 
from the beliefs, mores, and values of a society establishing the right of the superior to 
command and the duty of the subordinate to obey. 131 

Decision Premises 

When the individual has decided to participate and produce, the organizational problem 
is reduced to one of providing the appropriate premises for individual decision making in 
the organization. For Simon, the primary responsibility for the provision of decision 
premises lies with the hierarchy. In this view, he echoes Taylor’s injunction that 
management first make itself efficient before expecting efficiency from its subordinates. The 
executive’s responsibility is both to make decisions and to see that other individuals in the 
organization make decisions effectively. 132 
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Simon offers a number of justifications for his emphasis on hierarchical control in 
organizational decision making. In a traditional vein, hierarchy is seen as a means for 
securing coordination, specialization, and accountability. 133 Coordination is achieved as 
hierarchy synchronizes the disparate elements produced in the process of horizontal 
specialization in complex organizations. 134 In addition, hierarchy is a method of vertical 
specialization that affords those with greater expertise greater authority in the organization 
and, consequently, assures that technical experts will play a commanding role in 
organizational decision making. Finally, by making relatively precise assignments of 
authority and jurisdiction, hierarchy is a means for assigning responsibilities in the 
organization and thus locating accountability. 

In addition to these traditional arguments, Simon argues that hierarchy simplifies the 
decision-making task. Indeed, he contends that hierarchy is the adaptive form for finite 
intelligence to take in the face of complexity. 135 Simon maintains that complex hierarchical 
organizations evolve from relatively stable subsystems that are largely independent units of 
the overall organization. In this “room-within-rooms” structure, complexity is independent 
of size, since interdependencies are minimized. The result is that a complex hierarchical 
organization requires less information transmission, and, consequently, the decision¬ 
making process is simplified. 136 

Simon assigns a wide range of critical functions to superiors in the organizational 
structure. Management sets goals, allocates work by establishing the overall structure of the 
organization and assigning tasks to its subunits, takes responsibility for innovation and 
long-range planning, settles disputes, and—most important, from the perspective of 
decision making—establishes decision premises for the organization. Broad premises 
(policy) are framed at the upper reaches of the hierarchy; more specific premises are 
developed as one descends the hierarchy, and standard operating procedures are constructed 
for organizational decision making. 

The criterion of efficiency serves as a standard for decision making throughout the 
organization and, indirectly, as means for hierarchical control. Simon defines efficiency as 
the maximization of the ratio of net positive results (that is, positive results minus negative 
results) to opportunity costs. 137 In other words, efficiency is getting the greatest possible 
results with the lowest possible opportunity costs. Simon argues that the criterion of 
efficiency should become an internalized standard of performance for each organizational 
employee. Though each individual seeks efficiency in terms of his or her own values, those 
values should be the product of an organizational role and, to the extent that management 
has been successful in establishing organizational objectives, efficiency will be measured in 
reference to the goals of the management group. 138 

The organizational hierarchy has a variety of means at its disposal for performing its 
functions. The most important is transmitting the right decision premise to the right 
person at the right time. The exercise of authority is a central means of establishing decision 
premises by formal directive. Communication in forms other than formal directives also 
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serves to establish decision premises by influencing which decision stimuli will be 
encountered and how forcefully particular courses of action will be brought to the attention 
of the decision maker. Selection processes allow management to choose employees whose 
values and skills are consistent with the needs of the organizations. Once the individual is 
in the organization, training can assist in translating general values and skills into specific 
organizational values and skills as the employee develops a sense of loyalty to the 
organization. 

Organizational Decision Making 

To this point, we have examined Simon’s ideas on the role of decision premises in 
organizational behavior and on mechanisms for establishing decision premises. The next 
concern is the actual processes of decision making in the organization. Simon deals with 
two basic kinds of decision procedures: programmed and non-programmed. Before 
discussing these decision procedures, we can elaborate on some characteristics that are 
common to both. 

First, both programmed and non-programmed decision making start with what Simon 
calls a “definition of the situation”—a simplified model of reality that is constructed to 
reduce the complexities of the actual decision environment. The definition of the situation 
includes the decision maker’s perception of the likelihood of future events, the range of 
alternatives seen as possible, expectations regarding the consequences of those alternatives, 
and rules for ordering the consequences according to the preferences of the decision 
maker. 139 

A second characteristic common to the two decision procedures is that some form of 
means-ends analysis is conducted to link specific actions with the ultimate objectives of the 
organization. The means-ends chain has both factual and value elements. The factual 
element is the relationship between alternatives and their consequences. Since lower-level 
objectives in the means-ends chain are both the ends of lower-level means and the means to 
achieve higher-level objectives, a factual element exists at all levels except the highest of the 
means-ends chain. The value element of the means-ends chains is the selection of the 
ultimate objective or objectives of the organization. Since the ultimate objective of the 
organization is, by definition, not a means to a higher end, there is no factual element 
involved in its selection. 140 

The means-ends chain is characterized by increasing uncertainty about the relationship 
between alternatives and their consequences as one ascends the chain. This factor has two 
important implications. First, uncertainty introduces a level of indeterminateness in the 
decision process and forces the use of judgment regarding relationships between alternatives 
and consequences that though knowable, are not known. 141 Second, uncertainty means 
that the decision maker will likely use “value indicators” rather than ultimate objectives to 
choose among alternatives. The value indicator is the highest-level objective in the means- 
ends chain that can be stated operationally—that is, in such a way that the steps required to 
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meet the objective can be elaborated and that the objective can be measured to determine 
whether it has, in fact, been achieved. 142 

A third characteristic common to both programmed and non-programmed decision 
making is that decisions (problems) are factored or divided into nearly independent parts 
and assigned to organizational subunits. 143 The upper levels of the hierarchy make broad 
determinations and delegate more specific considerations to subordinate units. It is likely 
that this process will result in what Simon calls a “loosely coupled” system, in which the 
objectives of the organization and its subunits are only imperfectly reconciled. But since 
organizations typically operate under conditions of organizational “slack”—that is, 
resources in excess of the amount required for survival—the organization can tolerate some 
inconsistency among its objectives. 144 

A fourth common characteristic is that “satisficing” rather than “optimizing” criteria are 
used in choosing among alternatives. Simon distinguishes between these two standards on 
the following basis: For optimization, one posits a set of criteria that permits all alternatives 
to be compared; the optimizing decision maker selects the alternative preferred, by these 
criteria, to all other alternatives. For satisficing, one posits a set of criteria that describe 
minimally satisfactory alternatives; the satisficing decision maker simply selects an 
alternative that meets or exceeds all these criteria. 145 

A fifth common characteristic is that the decision-making process is likely to involve 
uncertainty absorption. Uncertainty absorption entails drawing conclusions from data that 
themselves take on an aura of unwarranted certainty. The conclusions become decision 
premises for the rest of the organization, and points of uncertainty absorption are thus 
critical locations of power in the organization. 146 

A final common characteristic is that decision making in the organization is routinized. 
The degree of routinization ranges from specified responses in programmed decision 
making to routinized search procedures in non-programmed decision making. 

Simon identifies four phases of the decision-making process that will be used to compare 
programmed and non-programmed decision making in the organization: 

1. Finding occasions to make decisions 

2. Finding alternative possible courses of action 

3. Choosing among alternatives 

4. Evaluating past choices 147 

Programmed Decision Making. Programmed decision making occurs when a decision 
stimulus is repetitive, and the organization has developed a definite procedure for handling 
the situation. The procedure is embodied in what Simon calls a “performance program,” 
which determines the sequence of responses to a task. 148 Performance programs vary in 
regard to their degree of specificity. The most specific of the performance programs are 
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organizational routines, in which decisions are made by reference to approved practices 
rather than by consideration of alternatives on their merits. Thus, choice is fixed, and no 
search activity is involved. Simon compares organizational routines to individual habit and, 
perhaps more aptly, to computer programs. In performance strategies, as opposed to 
routines, the responses are not fixed, although search is restricted to the contingencies and 
alternatives specified by the strategy. In either case, the performance program deals with a 
restricted range of situations and consequences, and each program is executed in relative 
independence from other programs. 

Performance programs can be constructed at various levels of the organization. In 
general, higher levels are more concerned with coordinating programs developed elsewhere 
than with the development of new programs. Once the organization has established a 
repertory of standard responses, it develops a classification of program-evoking situations 
and a set of rules to guide the individual decision maker in determining the appropriate 
response for each class of situations. 

Simon identifies a number of techniques for making or influencing programmed 
decision making in the organization. 149 The traditional methods have been habit, clerical 
routines, and organizational structure. Habit, the most pervasive technique, is established 
by such mechanisms as educational and training systems maintained by society and the 
selection and training processes within the organization. Clerical routines—or standard 
operating procedures—are explicit statements used to formalize habitual patterns. The 
organizational structure influences programmed decision making by dividing decisions, 
providing a common set of presuppositions and expectations regarding role behavior, 
establishing a structure of goals and subgoals, and instituting a well-defined communication 
system. More modern techniques include operations research and simulation. 150 
Operations research relies on mathematical analysis and model construction to establish 
programs for organizational decisions. Simulation replicates, in simplified fashion, system 
operations under a variety of conditions and stipulates appropriate decision rules for those 
situations. 

In terms of the phases of the decision process cited earlier, programmed decision making 
is a truncated process in which search activity is either severely restricted or nonexistent. 
Repetitive stimuli serve as a means for identifying occasions for making decisions. 
Performance programs, in the limiting case of organizational routines, determine the 
alternative of choice. In performance strategies, the range of alternatives scanned is 
restricted, and the criterion of choice is defined. Evaluation is relevant only to the extent 
that, over time, the performance program produces noticeably unsatisfactory outcomes. 

Non-Programmed Decision Making. Non-programmed decisions are made in response to 
novel stimuli for which no structured response exists. Consequently, non-programmed 
decision making requires some search activity, which will follow predictable and prescribed 
patterns. 

Search activity is prompted by the perception of a “performance gap,” or a deficiency in 
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the actual as opposed to the desired level of performance. The performance gap may be the 
product of unsatisfactory performance in regard to previous levels of aspiration, of 
heightened aspirations resulting from factors such as encounters with new opportunities, or 
a combination of those factors. 151 The size of the performance gap generally determines the 
intensity of the search effort—that is, the larger the gap, the more intense will be the 
search. If the gap is too small, however, it may produce apathy; if too large, it may produce 
frustration. In those cases, a performance gap will not stimulate search activity. Simon 
refers to points between these extremes as “optimum stress”; performance gaps in that range 
lead to the initiation of an action program to eliminate the gap. 152 The goals of the search 
procedure are determined by desired levels of performance in the organization that are 
stated in satisficing rather than optimizing terms. The levels of aspiration, in turn, are 
determined by factors such as the past performance of other similar organizations, changes 
in the organizational environment, or accidental encounters with opportunities. 

The search activity of the organization is both sequential and routinized in character. 
Search is sequential in that one alternative at a time is examined rather than a range of 
alternatives being scanned simultaneously. 153 Search is routinized in that it follows 
predictable and prescribed patterns. Variables under the direct control of the organization 
are examined first. If a satisfactory alternative is not generated, search proceeds to variables 
not under the direct control of the organization. If the search procedure still has not 
produced a satisfactory alternative, the level of aspiration is lowered, and the search 
procedure returns to its initial phase. Search activity continues until an alternative is found 
that closes the performance gap, in terms of either the original or the revised level of 
154 

aspiration. 

As with programmed decision making, Simon identifies a number of procedures that 
have been employed in non-programmed decision making. Traditionally, organizations 
have relied on judgment, rules of thumb, and the selection and training of executives to 
cope with non-programmed decision situations. 155 Simon indicates that these techniques 
can be improved somewhat by training in orderly thinking, the assignment of primary 
responsibility for non-programmed decision making to top executives, and the designation 
of a specific unit in the organization to deal with non-programmed decisions. More 
recently, Simon believes that major advances have been made in developing techniques for 
dealing with non-programmed decision making. 156 These techniques fall under the general 
rubric of heuristic problem solving, which involves looking for simplifying clues or hints for 
right directions to follow in addressing problems. Modern techniques of heuristic problem 
solving are based on computer simulations of actual decision makers as they engage in 
problem-solving tasks. This simulation is intended to expose, evaluate, systematize, and 
routinize the traditional techniques of judgment, intuition, and creativity. 

In reference, once again, to the phases of the decision process, in non-programmed 
decision making, the occasion of choice is identified by the perception of a performance 
gap. The alternatives scanned are limited by previous organizational practices, the range of 
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alternatives being incrementally expanded only in the absence of the discovery of a 
satisfactory alternative. Choice is determined by an encounter with the first satisfactory 
alternative. Evaluation takes place at each stage of a sequential search process. The major 
difference between programmed and non-programmed decision making is that in the 
former process, the organization determines the alternative of choice in the form of either 
an organizational routine or a performance strategy, whereas in the latter, the organization 
merely provides the parameters for the search procedure and the criterion of choice 
embodied in an organizationally determined level of aspirations. 

Rationality and Organizational Decision Making. We can raise the same question here 
that was raised in regard to Simon’s model of individual decision making: Can the 
organizational decision procedures just described be considered rational even within the 
expanded boundaries of Simon’s definition of rationality? To the extent that subordinates 
accept organizational decision premises in the form of routines, such behavior would fall 
toward the unconscious and nondeliberate end of Simon’s rationality continuum but could 
nonetheless be rational for organizational objectives in terms of the outcomes of the 
decisions. The employment of performance strategies and non-programmed decision 
procedures represent conscious and deliberate processes in the pursuit of organizational 
objectives, but they are processes that are likely to fall in the realm of subjective rationality 
—that is, bounded by the limits on the informational resources and analytical capabilities 
of the decision maker. In short, although they are not likely optimal, Simon would not 
summarily dismiss the organizational decision-making procedures described as nonrational. 

Nevertheless, although Simon would expand the compass of the term “rationality,” he 
would not contend that all organizational decisions are necessarily rational, even in that 
expanded context. Available information and analytical capabilities may not be used to the 
fullest extent. The definition of the situation used in problem solving may not be a 
sufficiently accurate representation of the decision environment, and, consequently, the 
problem itself may not be formulated correctly. The process of uncertainty absorption may 
also lead to nonrational outcomes if the inferences drawn from the raw data are not 
appropriate to the information received and thus provide faulty premises for subsequent 
decision making in the organization. Indeed, the very nature of routinized decision making 
may result in nonrational outcomes if the routines employed are not appropriate to the 
accomplishment of organizational objectives. This is a particular problem when, as is likely, 
the application of the routine falls within the individual’s zone of indifference and, 
consequently, is applied without evaluation. 

A major concern for Simon regarding the rationality of organizational decisions is the 
phenomenon of displacement of goals, a process in which instrumental values or goals 
either are substituted for the ultimate objectives of the organization or become valued 
because they have desirable consequences that were not originally anticipated. 157 Simon 
notes two major sources of possible goal displacement: loyalty to organizational subgoals 
and the use of value indicators in constructing means-ends chains. 
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Loyalty to organizational subgoals may develop as problems are factored and assigned to 
subunits in the organization. The result is that members of the subunits may concentrate 
on the goals of their subunit and lose sight of broader organizational objectives. Loyalty to 
subunit objectives is, in turn, generally the product of cognitive limits on rationality. That 
is, given the inability to think of everything at once, members of the subunit concentrate 
on considerations limited to the goals of the subunit rather than on broader organizational 
goals. Thus, selective perception may lead to concentration only on information that is 
relevant to subgoals. Communication within the subgroup may shape the focus of 
information and exclude information seen as unrelated to subgoals. The formal division of 
labor in the organization may limit the information received by the subunit to that 
considered appropriate to the subgoals of the unit. Finally, professional identification may 
restrict the focus of attention as professionals emphasize information that is consistent with 
their calling. 158 

Displacement of goals may also result from the use of value indicators in the decision 
process. It will be recalled that value indicators are the highest-level operational objectives 
in the means-ends chain. Value indicators are employed because of uncertainty at the upper 
levels of the means-ends chain and the consequent inability of organizational decision 
makers to fully elaborate the chain. If pursuit of the objectives represented by the value 
indicators leads to the accomplishment of the ultimate objectives of the organization, no 
displacement of goals occurs. If it does not, a displacement of goals does occur, as 
instrumental values (the value indicators) replace the terminal values (ultimate objectives) 
of the organization. 159 Moreover, the displacement of goals is likely to go unnoticed, since, 
of necessity, the ultimate objectives of the organization cannot be stated operationally, and 
the organization will have no way of determining whether its ultimate objectives have been 
achieved. 

In summary, the decision-making processes described by Simon are likely to be rational 
only in a subjective and bounded sense, and they may not be rational even in that sense. 

Conclusion 

Simon’s work and impact are, perhaps, best understood in the characterization by 
Crowther-Heyck, who labels research that assumes the freedom of choice of the individual 
—such as game theory, neoclassical utility theory, and statistical decision theory—as 
“sciences of choice.” The Economic Man is the example of such a decision maker. 
Behaviorist experimental psychology, sociology, social psychology, anthropology, and 
political science, instead, assume that individuals are shaped and molded by their social 
environment, and are, hence, “sciences of control.” This decision maker is an 
Administrative Man. By placing the concept of bounded rationality at the core of his 
approach, Simon attempted nothing less than the integration of decision theory (choice) 
and organization theory (control) into an interdisciplinary theory. The exemplar decision 
maker of this approach is Satisficing Man (or, in Crowther-Heyck’s words, Adaptive 
Man). 160 
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As befits the format of this book, so far we have allowed Simon to speak, but given the 
influence of the bounded rationality concept in various fields of study, we find it necessary 
to elaborate on its impact. Let us first consider the study of economics. For decades, 
economists largely ignored bounded rationality, perhaps because it is so difficult to 
model. 161 In the 1980s, Kenneth Arrow asked, “Why . . . has the work of Herbert Simon, 
which meant so much to all of us . . . had so little direct consequence?” 162 It seems, 
though, that economists in the past decade or so have been attempting to model bounded 
rationality. 163 Simon’s work on bounded rationality and behavioral theory of the firm also 
helped to lay the foundation for Nelson and Winter’s evolutionary theory of the firm that 
argues that behavior of firms can be explained by their histories and the routines they 
develop. 164 

The concept has also had some influence in political science. 165 But what about its 
influence in public administration? In the early 1990s, two authors observed that Simon’s 
influence must have been limited because few proverbs had been laid to rest, administrative 
argument had not at all improved, and positivism was less respected than at the time that 
Simon wrote “in” public administration. 166 Each of these arguments can easily be 
countered: Simon merely said that proverbs had no place in a science of administration; he 
never expressed a desire to change the practice of administrative argument; and positivism’s 
alleged loss of respect is irrelevant. Actually, we suggest that logical positivism is still highly 
respected, even if it is no longer seen as the only approach either to developing a science of 
public administration or to understanding government. Indeed, this circumstance explains 
why Simon is less successful in influencing public administration, for here his approach 
shares the stage with, for example, Gulick’s “usable knowledge,” Waldo’s practical wisdom, 
and various postmodern approaches. 167 

Perhaps Simon’s impact is largest in the field of cognitive psychology. As Simon 
developed the concept of bounded rationality, he focused predominantly on individual 
limitations in storing and processing information. While he acknowledged that the social 
and cultural environment was relevant, he never really sought to model it. 168 Of bounded 
rationality’s four principles—intended rationality, adaptation, uncertainty, and trade¬ 
offs 169 —the most exciting recent research concerns the last. First, it has been claimed that 
bounded rationality is actually closer to maximizing behavior than is often realized, but that 
the term itself is confusing in its suggestion that maximizing behavior is rejected. 170 
Second, and closely related to the first, is that the domain (that is, the relevant 
environment) of bounded rationality varies with the complexity of the issue at hand. In the 
case, for instance, of a medical diagnosis, if symptoms clearly point to one diagnosis or a 
few overlapping diagnoses, it can be said that bounded rationality and maximization are 
very close; but if symptoms point to thousands of potential illnesses, the gap between them 
is much larger. 171 Another way of recognizing how close the two concepts can get is to say 
that bounded rationality must be close to maximization when regret for having taken the 
wrong decision is low. In public administration and policy, this means that one can expect 
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bounded rationality and maximization to be very close in the case of completely technical 
or politically non-contentious issues and policies, such as highway repair, or in decision 
domains that are cleanly demarcated from others. 172 However, in the case of so-called 
wicked problems 173 —wherein multiple actors clash because of multiple interpretations of a 
problem—the gap between bounded rationality and maximization is huge. 

In reviewing Simon’s work, we have raised three primary considerations: Simon’s 
objective of constructing a science of public administration, processes of individual decision 
making, and decision making in an organizational environment. Simon’s proposed 
foundation for the construction of a science of public administration is the fact/value 
dichotomy, by which he sought to describe a value-free domain in which scientific 
investigation could be conducted. That domain consists of the factual premises of 
administrative decisions, defined as the relationship between alternatives and their 
consequences. Since that relationship is empirically observable, it is amenable to systematic 
(that is, scientific) investigation. Simon proposes that two kinds of science be developed: a 
practical science focused on the objective of developing more efficient administrative 
procedures, and a pure science, which is to examine the basic processes of human behavior 
as they relate to decision making. 

There are problems with Simon’s proposed fact/value dichotomy as a basis for either a 
practical or a pure science of administration. Acceptance of the standard of efficiency, 
which is the selection criterion of a practical science of administration, is in itself a value 
judgment. 174 Thus, a practical science cannot be totally “scientific.” Moreover, the 
fact/value dichotomy defines a rather narrowly circumscribed area for the construction of a 
practical science of administration. Values are involved in the selection of the ultimate 
objectives of the organization and, accordingly, fall outside the province of a practical 
science of administration. But values may also be present at other points in the means-ends 
chain. The selection of means is not value neutral. That is, whether a means will 
accomplish a given objective is a factual (empirically observable) consideration, but the 
selection of the means is not necessarily value free—one does not rob a bank to obtain 
funds for a charity even if that alternative leads to a desired consequence. Even an 
assessment of the relationship between an alternative and its consequences may be 
contaminated by values if uncertainty exists about the relationship, if judgment therefore 
must be exercised, and if that judgment is conditioned by the values of the observer. In 
sum, values may be present throughout the means-ends chain, which limits the area of 
applicability of a practical science of administration. 

The fact/value dichotomy also fails to describe fully the scientific domain for a pure 
science of administration. Decisions do not constitute the entirety of administrative 
behavior, and more is empirically observable than the relationship between alternatives and 
their consequences. Group relationships, styles of supervision, levels of satisfaction, and 
even whether particular values are held are only a few examples of empirically observable 
phenomena falling beyond the purview of a science based on facts as defined by Simon. 
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The second major component of Simon’s work is his description of individual decision 
processes. Here, Simon substitutes the concept of Satisficing Man for the omniscient and 
lightning-quick calculator of utilities envisioned in economic theory. Simon’s view of the 
decision maker prompts him to expand the definition of rationality, so that rational 
decisions can be seen to range from conscious and deliberate adaptations of means to ends 
based on complete information to subconscious and nondeliberate adaptations based on 
incomplete information. 

The concept of Satisficing Man and the associated concept of rationality raise 
troublesome questions. Simon would seem to stretch the definition of rationality to the 
breaking point by including within it all forms of functional adaptation, particularly 
functional adaptation to psychotic disturbances. This inclusiveness raises the question 
whether rationality as defined by Simon provides any basis for distinguishing between 
rational and nonrational behavior. Simon contends that all human behavior has a rational 
component, but the logical implication of that contention is that human behavior also has a 
nonrational component, and Simon’s definition of rationality provides little basis for 
distinguishing between the two. 

In addition, the model of Satisficing Man has limited predictive value. As is 
acknowledged by Simon, the model does not provide unique solutions or, therefore, precise 
predictions. In particular, the level of aspirations is an elusive concept that Simon is unable 
to fully explain. Without a prior definition, the theory has a tendency to degenerate into ex 
post facto explanations rather than be a predictive construct. Moreover, the model requires a 
great deal of information to generate any predictions—that is, it is not parsimonious. The 
question here is how much precision we require of prediction. Simon may be right that the 
model of Satisficing Man yields different behavioral predictions than does the model of 
Economic Man, but he gives us no criteria to assess whether the difference is worth the cost 
of acquiring the required information. 

The third major component of Simon’s work is the description of organizational 
decision making, which raises two concerns. The first is Simon’s emphasis on cognitive, as 
opposed to affective, elements of organizational behavior. The second is the intent of 
Simon’s analysis—is it descriptive, prescriptive, both, or neither? 

Throughout his analysis, Simon stresses the cognitive aspects of organizational behavior 
while admitting that a mature science must ultimately deal with both the cognitive and the 
affective dimensions. Several key elements of Simon’s theory illustrate his relative emphasis 
on cognitive, as opposed to affective, dimensions of organizational behavior. Most basic, of 
course, is the employment contract, under which, according to Simon, the employee agrees 
to be a neutral instrument, holding affective considerations in abeyance in regard to 
behavior in the organization. Simon’s assertion that the criterion of efficiency should be the 
standard for organizational performance is also based on the assumption that the employee 
is affectively neutral about the means selected to achieve organizational objectives. The 
exercise of authority itself is characterized as “an abdication of choice,” in which the 
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employee either is indifferent about an organizational directive or sets aside his 
disagreement with the directive. In regard to informal groups, the focus of many 
discussions of affective considerations, Simon simply advises that the formal organization 
should set limits on informal relationships and encourage the development of informal 
groups in ways that are compatible with the accomplishment of organizational objectives. 
The displacement of goals is interpreted in terms of cognitive limits on rationality rather 
than its affective dimensions. 175 

Even conflict within the organization is reduced to its cognitive dimensions. Simon does 
not deny that differences exist between organizational and individual interests; on the 
contrary, he explicitly rejects the assumption that there is some preordained harmony of 
interests in the organization. 176 Nevertheless, Simon contends that when the individual 
decides to participate in the organization, an organizational role is assumed and 
organizational loyalties are adopted. Thus, potential conflict between individual and 
organizational interests is resolved. What remains is potential conflict stemming from 
cognitive limits on rationality. 177 One such source of conflict is the nature of organizational 
goals themselves. Simon argues that conflict regarding organizational goals is likely to be 
the product of a cognitive inability to find courses of action satisfactory to the multiple 
constraints embodied in goals that are only loosely coupled and probably imperfectly 
reconciled. Another source of potential conflict is parochial loyalties, which Simon 
attributes to the cognitive inability to fully elaborate means-ends chains for organizational 
decision making. Finally, potential conflict may derive from such cognitive factors as lack 
of an acceptable alternative, incomparability of the consequences of alternatives examined, 
differing perceptions of reality used in constructing the definition of the situation, or 
uncertainty about the relationship between alternatives and their consequences. 

Where Simon does deal with affective considerations, he simply argues that affective 
needs will be well served in the organizations he describes. Simon contends that individuals 
are uncomfortable in unstructured situations. Accordingly, organizations are most humane 
—that is, they best serve affective needs—when they strike a balance between freedom and 
constraint. 178 For lower-level employees, service of affective needs does not mean an 
absence of hierarchical constraints. It simply means that those constraints should be 
reasonable and understandable. Furthermore, if a person is motivated to work for 
organizational objectives, appropriate behavior can be determined by the “logic of the 
situation” rather than by personal impositions of hierarchical authority. 179 

For middle management, the primary benefits stem from increased centralization, made 
possible, in part, by the application of computer technology. Centralization allows middle 
management to concentrate on overall objectives, since subgoal formation is discouraged; it 
reduces the amount of non-programmed decision making that middle management must 
contend with as hierarchically prescribed performance programs are developed; and it 
substitutes machine-paced for man-paced operations—which, Simon argues, is less grating 
on the individual. 180 There are also benefits for top management. The development of 
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programmed decision-making procedures relieves top managers of the tedium of dealing 
with routine matters and frees them to deal with critical functions such as system design 
and innovation. 181 

Simon’s emphasis on cognitive, as opposed to affective, considerations is clear. Whether 
such an emphasis is justified is a more difficult matter, for there is a considerable body of 
literature indicating that affective considerations do influence organizational behavior. The 
relative importance of cognition and affect in the organization, although an empirical 
question, is one that, despite Simon’s insistence on systematic empirical analysis, he fails to 
address. Simon admits that his formulation of the employment contract, for instance, is at 
least suspect on descriptive grounds. Nevertheless, he disregards evidence indicating that 
affective considerations are not abandoned once the employee crosses the threshold of the 
organization. Thus, the employment contract and all that it implies for organizational 
behavior stands more as an analytical simplification than as an empirical finding. 

This problematic emphasis suggests a broader question about Simon’s intent: Is his work 
meant to be descriptive, prescriptive, both, or neither? The apparently anomalous, but 
nonetheless appropriate, response is probably “all of the above.” Simon’s original intent was 
clearly descriptive in nature. In Administration Science , he faults the Classical authors for 
concentrating on prescriptions for the allocation of functions and the establishment of an 
appropriate formal structure of authority. Simon argues that “the first task of administrative 
theory is to develop a set of concepts that will permit the description, in terms of a relevant 
theory of administration, of administrative situations.” 182 Simon’s discussions of individual 
decision processes and at least some aspects of organizational behavior would appear to be 
primarily descriptive. 

But Simon also argues that description alone is not sufficient. Instead, description should 
provide the foundation for prescription. In Simon’s words, “Until administrative 
description reaches a higher level of sophistication, there is little reason to hope that rapid 
progress will be made toward the identification and verification of valid administrative 
principles.” 183 In other words, the derivation of principles and prescriptions based on those 
principles should be the result of an accumulation of descriptive, empirical findings. Simon 
goes even further in the direction of prescription in The Sciences of the Artificial, where he 
argues that the fundamental problem of an organization as an artificial system is one of 
design to ensure appropriate adaptation to the external environment. Design, in turn, is 
concerned with what ought to be (prescription) in devising artificial systems to attain 
goals. 184 Simon seems to adopt a prescriptive stance in discussing design elements such as 
the establishment of hierarchical control structures, the assignment of design and 
innovation responsibilities to top executives, the establishment of hierarchically prescribed 
decision premises, and the development of communication processes. 

Finally, in the case of the employment contract, Simon’s treatment appears to be neither 
descriptive nor prescriptive in nature. The concept itself is more a simplifying assumption 
than a description of, or a prescription for, organizational behavior. As Simon himself 
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points out, his notion of the employment contract is “highly abstract and oversimplified, 
and leaves out of account numerous important aspects of the real situation.” 185 

The problem is not so much that Simon is sometimes descriptive, sometimes 
prescriptive, and sometimes neither. The problem is determining when he is which. In the 
absence of clearer guidelines regarding his intent, the reader is hard-pressed to distinguish 
one intent from the others. 

These qualifying assessments are not meant to detract from the significance of Simon’s 
contributions to the fields of public administration and organization theory. If there are 
shortcomings in Simon’s analysis, they should be adjudged as such only by comparison to 
his ambitions—the construction of a science of administration and a unified explanation of 
human cognition in all its manifestations. Simon proved to be a remarkably insightful and 
innovative theorist, and his esteemed position in the social sciences is both assured and well 
deserved. 


THE LEGACY OF HERBERT A. SIMON IN CONTEMPORARY 
SCHOLARSHIP 

Cutting Out a Public Administration Research Agenda 

Lisa Christen Gajary and Dae Joong Kim 

In the budgetary decisions concerning a Milwaukee playground, Herbert Simon found 
the fodder for his life work: “Now I had a new research problem: How do human beings 
reason when the conditions for rationality postulated by neoclassical economics are not 
met?” 186 It was this problem that laid bare for Simon all that was wrong with the 
assumptions of neoclassical economics: They “created a unified framework for ‘explaining’ 
virtually all human behavior as produced by an Olympian process of utility maximization,” 
recognized “no limits to the knowledge or thinking powers of the human actors,” and 
“assumed a static equilibrium.” 187 For Simon, it was within the tenets of bounded 
rationality that the quintessential underpinnings for understanding decision making were to 
be found. Bounded rationality, properly understood, does not mean that humans are not 
intelligent enough to make correct decisions, but instead means that they are cognitively 
constrained vis-a-vis the relative complexity of the decision. For any given decision faced by 
a decision maker, the more complex the decision environment becomes, the more the 
tenets of bounded rationality apply such that decision makers satisfice: At a certain point of 
complexity, “optimizing” is not possible. It is both “the structure of task environments and 
the computational capabilities of the actor” that together act as “scissors [with] two 
blades.” 188 These are Simon’s scissor blades that together cut out and define the substance 
of bounded rationality. Although Simon was neither the first nor the only scholar to 
consider and develop bounded rationality, it is certainly fair to characterize him as its 
“apostle.” 189 His own words communicate the stalwart and subversive missionary zeal he 
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dedicated to the promulgation of bounded rationality over rational choice models—Simon 
was “prepared to preach the heresies of bounded rationality to economists from the gospel 
of Administrative Behavior, Chapter 5, in season and out.” 190 It was bounded rationality— 
the limits of the decision maker relative to the complexity of the decision—with both of its 
blades that occupied Simon’s lifelong research. 

Public administration, however, did not remain a focus of Simon’s research, even though 
it was first a public administration problem that set him on his path of inquiry. Today, we 
cannot but ask, how has Simon remained important to public administration? Rainey has 
described Simon as “one of the most influential contributors to public administration 
theory,” 191 but also says that his work “defies easy identification and description.” 192 
Although Simon’s work and some iteration of Administrative Behavior continues to receive 
a multitude of citations, on closer inspection, many of these seem more like pure 
invocations of Simon’s name for his name’s sake. And some of these are like dutiful 
acknowledgements to a distant obsolete idol that once held the promise of relevance but has 
since been supplanted. Simon appears to be, as argued by economist Nicolai Foss, “much 
cited and little used,” with bounded rationality “only incompletely absorbed in the 
economics of organization . . . little used for substantive purposes, and mostly serves a 
rhetorical function.” 193 And as Nobel Laureate Kenneth Arrow wondered, “Why . . . has 

the work of Herbert Simon, which meant so much to all of us . . . had so little direct 

5” 194 

consequence? 

In this mini-chapter, we take up Arrow’s question relative to public administration, 
focusing our inquiry where Simon focused—on bounded rationality with both of its blades. 
However, we not only ask why Simon’s work has had limited salience, but also consider 
how, and in what ways, his work has had impact. Specifically, we consider Simon’s first 
blade of bounded rationality, the limitations of decision makers, by touching on the 
Simonian-influenced scholarship of Nobel Laureate Kahneman and his work with the late 
Tversky. We then consider Simon’s second blade of bounded rationality, the complexity of 
the decision environment, by describing how Simon’s work has contributed to complexity 
theory. Finally, we highlight Bendor and Jones, whose empirical work with bounded 
rationality has the potential to influence an ongoing research agenda in public 
administration. 

Bounded Rationality and Public Administration Scholarship 

In 1978, the Swedish Royal Academy Sciences characterized Herbert Simon and his 
work as that which 

goes far beyond the disciplines in which he has held professorships: political science, 
administration, psychology and information sciences. He has made contributions in 
the fields of science theory, applied mathematics, statistics, operations research, 
economics and business and public administration (and), in all areas in which he has 
conducted research, Simon has had something of importance to say. 195 
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However, as previously noted, Simon’s voice in public administration appears 
disproportionately limited. Bendor notes that 

Simon has been extensively cited by political scientists, especially by specialists in 
public administration ... his reputation in the discipline is very high. Yet if we 
inspect the literature in political science for work that either tests his ideas empirically 
or develops them theoretically, the pickings are lean. 196 

Certainly, the answer is not that Simon himself was not vigorous enough in his own 
advocacy for this work. 197 Why, then, is public administration still lacking in bounded 
rationality decision-making research agendas and theoretical extensions? 

We offer several possibilities that may collectively account for this relative lack of 
bounded rationality scholarship. The first reason concerns both the nature of public 
administration and the nature of Herbert Simon’s work. As a field of study, public 
administration is interdisciplinary, or a-disciplinary, lacking a central dogma or paradigm, 
incorporating various disciplines such as economics, political science, and psychology. Not 
only is it a study that lacks boundaries, but it is also one for which boundaries are 
impossible. 198 As a consequence, there are multiple streams of research, with research 
agendas that sometimes intertwine, contradict, and subsequently dampen the impact of one 
another. 199 Additionally, whatever import one ascribes to Herbert Simon’s intellectual 
legacy on public administration, a refutation of the sheer breadth of his interdisciplinary 
influence is far more challenging. As such, we believe that this breadth may dilute his 
perceived effect—it is more difficult to trace the direct impact of an interdisciplinary 
individual in an interdisciplinary field. 

Second, and in relation to the first reason, public administration is a field that has 
experienced, and (arguably) is experiencing, what has been described as an “identity crisis.” 
It is perhaps somewhat ironic that this “crisis” is attributed as a legacy of Simon’s positivism 
and precipitated by his famous exchange with Waldo in 1952. However, the ongoing 
manifestation of this crisis in public administration is that the field remains without a 
theoretical core, lacking a solid consensus in terms of an epistemological or ontological 
approach to inquiry. 200 Although positivism endures both in practice and scholarship, it is 
often castigated, viewed by many in academe as non-embraceable, a veritable 
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bogeyman. 

Finally, we suggest Simon’s ongoing impact is difficult to delineate because the principal 
manifestation of his influence may be on the nascent ideas that are just beginning to shape 
today’s scholarship. As Rainey has commented, Simon has a “penchant for prescience,” so 
although, as we contend, Simon’s conception of bounded rationality has influenced other 
Nobel Laureates in Economic Sciences, these ideas may not have yet found their way into 
the nuts and bolts of public administration scholarship. 202 With this consideration, we here 
touch on some of the work by Nobel Laureates in Economic Sciences who succeeded 
Simon and have been influenced by and helped to refine each of the blades of bounded 
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rationality. 

Simon’s First Blade—Cognitive Limits and Decision-Making Fleuristics 

In some part, Simon’s brilliance may be the rightful importance he saw in what others 
had overlooked or had undervalued in significance. Given the emerging prominence of 
behavioral economics, it is easy to forget that, prior to the development of cognitive 
psychology (largely owed to Simon), psychology and economics were not obviously related 
to most. But it was in 1959 that Simon, with a heightened perspicuity about this 
relationship, asked, “How have psychology and economics gotten along with little relation 
in the past?” 203 Through his elaborations of decision making under the conditions of 
bounded rationality, he effectually provided the intellectual environs for the decision¬ 
making heuristics work. In what has been described as a “clear but winding path . . . 
through the psychology of bounded rationality (Simon) to the psychology of common-man 
rationality,” Kahneman’s work, largely in partnership with the late Tversky, landed him the 
2002 Nobel Prize in Economics. 204 Kahneman is credited with “having integrated insights 
from psychological research into economic science, especially concerning human judgment 
and decision-making under uncertainty” by, along with other work, describing and 
providing empirical analysis of framing and decision-making rules of thumb. 205 

In a seminal article, they describe three of these heuristics (representativeness, 
availability, anchoring and adjustment) that are used at times in some capacity by all 
decision makers as mental shortcuts or rules of thumb. 206 This includes even decision 
makers steeped in high levels of expertise with a topic or those fluent in principles of 
statistics and probabilities. 207 This is because, operating under the constraints of bounded 
rationality, these heuristics generally provide an economical way to navigate complex 
decision-making processes, arriving at a satisfactory decision. Within a decision-making 
environment, reliance on these rules of thumb creates cognitive biases. Cognitive biases 
from dependence on these heuristics can lead to “severe and systemic errors” in decision 
making because they do not adequately account for probabilities of events. Because of their 
emphasis on the errors that are created from our cognitive limitations, Bendor considers 
this work on heuristics as a branch of bounded rationality distinct from Simon, who placed 
emphasis on the adequacy of decision outcomes despite cognitive limitations. 208 However, 
this work on judgment provides a theoretical extension and refining of Simon’s description 
of satisficing under bounded rationality. That is, satisficing is in itself a heuristic to judge 
whether or not to accept a possible solution. The work of Kahneman and Tversky describes 
how cognitive constraints arise—through heuristics induced by conditions of uncertainty 
and taking the form of error-inducing biases. 

Although this work with heuristics and biases is not a dominant research focus in public 
administration, there has been some work in the area of bureaucratic politics. For example, 
Krause empirically tests how uncertainty affects the generation of the Kahneman-Tversky 
type cognitive biases and subsequent errors in government macroeconomic forecasts. One 
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finding is that the “nature of cognitive biases under abnormal policy conditions is shown to 
be largely consistent with the availability heuristic . . . forecasts often systematically 
overstate the reality of both poor and excellent macroeconomic conditions.” 209 As more 
studies emerge, heuristics and biases, with its antecedents in Simon’s heuristics under 
bounded rationality, may hold potential as a promising area of research. 

Simon’s Second Blade—Decision Making in Complex Settings 

The decision-making process is complex. Due to dynamics of stakeholders as well as to 
decision makers’ bounded rationality, it is not easy to explain and predict the decision¬ 
making process. As a result, many scholars in public affairs discuss decision-making 
processes in terms of complexity, a subject that Simon also delved into, thus influencing the 
study of complex systems, computational decision modeling, and new institutionalism. 

According to Simon, the organization is a system where social behaviors of participants 
are interrelated, and through interrelated behavior processes, each participant makes his or 
her rational choice. The concept of complexity first appeared in a 1962 article. 210 
Complexity in organizational systems resulted both from hierarchical and from network 
structures, both of which constrain individual behaviors in making decisions. However, in 
organizations, the whole is more than the sum of the parts, so it is not easy to infer the 
properties of the whole from each individual. In this regard, the complex system that 
Simon describes has ever-emergent properties 211 that complexity theory and science deals 
with. 212 Complex systems are hierarchical, composed of subsystems that, in turn, have their 
own subsystems, and so on. They are also dynamic, influenced by time, and he argued that 
hierarchical systems evolved quicker than nonhierarchical systems of comparable size. 
Simon’s early concept of complexity system was expanded to include the relationship 
between markets and organizations. 213 

The interaction between individual bounded rationality and organizational structure led 
Simon to build computational models of individual problem solving. Simon tried to build 
conceptual tools of complex systems to overcome individual bounded rationality to a 
certain degree. The conceptual tools of a complex system are based on computer simulation 
modeling. Simon believed that this could be a good tool for decision makers in complex 
situations. Simon’s computational decision making started at Carnegie-Mellon University. 
His computational modeling was based on artificial intelligence, human-computer 
interaction, and principles of the organization of humans and machines in information¬ 
processing systems. 

Among the practical tools, Simon specifically contributed to the development of artificial 
intelligence (AI). One of his representative studies on complexity is The Science of the 
Artificial (1969). Because the development of AI technologies and models has largely been 
based on psychological models of human cognition, the effects of their implementation in 
complex social settings have not been thoroughly examined. 214 Simon believed that AI may 
have profound impact on organizational decision making, as it has the ability to process 
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large quantities of information and expertise. In management science and engineering, AI 
approaches have been developed and are gradually applied to the social sciences such as in 
agent-based modeling (ABM). ABM is a policy- and decision-making tool based on the 
concept of complex systems. Each agent’s decision is influenced by other agents and 
systems around agents. Many problems in AI in reasoning, planning, learning, perception, 
and robotics require the agent to operate with incomplete or uncertain information. AI 
researchers have devised a number of powerful tools to solve these problems using methods 
from probability theory and economics. 

Simon’s decision-making process system based on complexity has considerably 
influenced the development of new institutionalism. 215 New institutionalism primarily 
focuses on the influence of collective preferences on individual preference and behavior. 
Until the 1990s, new institutionalism was based on the transaction cost approach that 
focused on imperfect information, and was mainly influenced by Arrow. He was one of the 
most influential teachers to Oliver Williamson (see mini-chapter on Barnard). The latter, 
however, was also influenced by Simon’s conviction as that economic behavior is 
boundedly rational. 

Although Simon’s concept of complexity helps to understand decision processes in 
organizations, there are some limitations. First, Simon’s complexity system is only limited 
to vertical complexity. His complexity system did not include horizontal complexity (for 
instance, departmentalization and specialization), geographical complexity, and 
unorganized or organized complexity. Second, Simon did not much consider environments 
in his complexity system model. Third, he did not consider how individuals and groups 
shape contexts. Individuals and groups not only are influenced by contexts, but also 
influence contexts. Lastly, like existing economic decision-making approaches, Simon does 
not consider power relationships in decision making. 

Cutting with Both Blades 

We conclude by highlighting two political scientists who not only have questioned the 
adequacy and prolific use of rational choice theory, but have also begun empirically 
developing extensions of bounded rationality in their own work, advocating its 
development as a more prominent research program. Both Bendor and Jones suggested that 
Simon’s bounded rationality has been misunderstood and that it is this misunderstanding 
that may account for its lackluster reception as a research area. Jones writes, 

Unlike the competing model of fully rational choice, Simon’s model is consistent with 
what we now know about the evolution of human cognitive capacities. Yet the 
approach, rather than serving as the undisputed decisional foundation for modern 
social science, has engendered much confusion and controversy. 216 

Bendor, for example, also underscores that Simon’s conception of bounded rationality 
has been often misunderstood. He notes that people view bounded rationality in terms of 
human cognitive limits alone as opposed to viewing these limits in relation to the 
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complexity of the decision-making environment: “It [bounded rationality] is not a claim 
about the brilliance or stupidity of human beings, independent of their task environments.” 
In addition, Bendor indicates that another source of misunderstanding is the conflation of 
bounded rationality as a research program and a theory with the concept of satisficing as a 
theoretical model. To do this, he writes, is a “methodological howler” because bounded 
rationality as a research program “focuses on individual decision making and because the 
postulated mechanisms can appear in many contexts, its empirical domain is vast ... so its 
set of possible theories is also very large.” 217 

Jones, in his descriptions and modeling of punctuated equilibria and stochastic processes 
in public budgets and policy innovation, has found that rational choice theory is lacking. 
According to Jones, 

Bounded rationality and behavioral choice lead to predictions about policy outcomes 
that imply that organizational outputs will be disjointed and episodic regardless of the 
input stream and the cost structure of the organization. It is clear that decision costs in 
the policy-making process can cause disjointed outputs.” 218 

His work has shown that rational choice models fail to represent episodic changes when 
the input stream is not disjointed. Consequently, Jones describes the reliance on rational 
choice theory as a “plague to social science” and contends: 

As Simon did from 1945 until his death in 2001, I continue to advocate a solid 
behavioral base for the analysis of political and economic systems. This perspective 
leads invariably to a public administration and public policy oriented more toward the 
dynamics of information processing and away from a fascination with control. 219 

Although both Bendor and Jones are focused in distinct areas, both are advocates for 
Simon’s bounded rationality, with both of its blades, as an alternative to a rational choice 
program. There is real potential for explicating decision making through using complexity 
theory as a lens for inquiry. Coupled with work on decision heuristics, this could become a 
way to cut closer to an understanding of bounded rationality as well as open up new, as yet 
unknown, areas of research. This possibility is reflected in the sentiment expressed by 
Williamson, a Nobel Laureate himself who had Simon on his dissertation committee: 
“Although Simon did not realize all of his ambitions to reform economics, the influence of 
his intellectual contributions is vast and will continue to spin out ‘forever.’” 220 Whether 
and how it will spin out in the study of public administration remains to be seen. 


Notes 

1. Cf. Chapter 1 on Weber, note 106; and Hunter Crowther-Heyck, Herbert A. Simon: 
The Bounds of Reason in Modern America (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 
2005), 117. 
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2. Satisficing is a combination of “satisfy” and “suffice” and was first used in the 
sixteenth century as an alternative to “satisfy” and related to the Latin satisfacere. By the 
twentieth century, it was still in use in northern England and Scotland. Simon revived the 
concept. It is also found in moral philosophy. See http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/satisficing 
(accessed September 14, 2012). 

3. In Administrative Behavior: A Study of Decision-Making Processes in Administrative 
Organization , 2nd ed. (New York: Free Press 1957), 39. There is some confusion about 
when, exactly, the first edition was published. In his second edition, Simon lists 1945 as the 
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8 Charles E. Lindblom 

Probing the Policy Process 
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A s with some other authors discussed in this volume, inclusion of the works of Charles 
Lindblom in a book on public administration appears, at first blush, somewhat odd. 1 
Lindblom’s formal training was in economics, and though he ventured into political science 
—which some consider the disciplinary home of public administration—he never 
identified himself as a political scientist, let alone as a theorist in the study of public 
administration. The majority of his writings did not appear in the usual public 
administration publication outlets; only the Public Administration Review published three 
of his pieces (in 1959, 1964, and 1979). Thus, including Lindblom here is yet another 
affirmation of the eclectic nature of the field of public administration, and of its 
determination to incorporate helpful ideas and knowledge regardless of their disciplinary 
origins. 

Lindblom’s thinking has had a profound impact on the field of public administration in 
a number of ways. His work on decision making—encompassing, as we shall see, an 
alternate view of rationality—differs substantially both from the rational choice, or 
synoptic, model and from Simon’s offering of simplified search and bounded rationality. It 
is in this realm of organizational decision making that the connections between Lindblom 
and public administration are most obvious. Lindblom may not have been centrally 
interested in decision making within the organization (as Simon was), but, early on, he was 
aware of the relevance of his thoughts to the study of public administration. 2 If the compass 
of public administration is extended to matters of public policy, as many have argued it 
should be, then the processes Lindblom describes are directly relevant to public 
administration. Clearly, partisan mutual adjustment and incrementalism are integral to the 
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administrator’s involvement in the policy process, regardless of one’s evaluation of those 
concepts. And if the province of public administration is extended into the political realm, 
as Dwight Waldo also thought necessary, then Lindblom’s treatment of broader social and 
political matters is a vital approach to understanding the environment in which the public 
administrator must operate. Indeed, in the second half of his career, Lindblom turned his 
attention again (as he had in his 1949 study) to the broad social and political processes that 
transcend the traditional boundaries of public administration. 

Even if one is interested only in organizational decision making, Lindblom’s approach 
can best be understood in the context of his wider range of interests. Consequently, this 
chapter starts with a consideration of those broader interests and then narrows to issues 
more directly and palpably related to the enterprise of public administration. We will offer 
a critique of Lindblom’s conceptual endeavors (that is, incrementalism and mutual 
adjustment) and assess his worldview (that is, domination of elites, impairment of thought) 
in a separate, penultimate section. 

Life 

Charles Edward Lindblom was born in California on March 21, 1917, and attended 
Stanford University, where he earned a BA in economics and political science in 1937. 3 He 
received a PhD in economics at the University of Chicago in 1945; his dissertation was 
published as a book, Unions and Capitalism , in 1949. Lindblom served on the Economics 
faculty at the University of Minnesota from 1939 to 1946, then moved to Yale University, 
where he retired in 1991. He is currently Sterling Professor Emeritus of Economics and 
Political Science at Yale. Lindblom gained experience as a practitioner when working 
temporarily at the RAND Corporation in the late 1950s and at the State Department 
between 1963 and 1965, as economic adviser to the head of the U.S. Agency for 
International Development mission to India, among other positions. 4 He has served as 
president of both the American Political Science Association (1981-1982) and the 
Association of Comparative Economic Studies (1975-1976). 

However, that simple picture masks an underlying complexity in both Lindblom’s 
professional career and his writings, leaving him in a somewhat ambivalent position 
between disciplines and a somewhat ambiguous role as social critic. The disciplinary 
ambivalence was evidenced early on. As an undergraduate, Lindblom vacillated in his 
choice of a major—first choosing economics, then abandoning it for political science. He 
complained that economics was overly “narrow, complacent, and formalistic,” but, 
apparently, he overcame those objections somewhere along the line, for he later entered the 
University of Chicago to study for his doctorate in economics, “because the mushiness of 
political science, indeed its frequent emptiness . . . were no easier to bear.” 5 While at 
Chicago, Lindblom encountered Lrank Knight, a Cornell and Chicago economist, whom 
he described as an extraordinary economist, philosopher, and teacher. Lindblom attributed 
to Knight his fascination with “the hidden intricacies, but especially the hidden 
rationalities, of complex social institutions,” 6 as well as his interest in incrementalism, in 
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processes of mutual adjustment, and in rational social organization through unilateral (that 
is, planning) and multilateral controls (that is, markets). 7 All of these concepts were to be 
integral to Lindblom’s subsequent academic pursuits. 

His commitment to economics lasted through his graduate studies and into his 
subsequent faculty appointment at the University of Minnesota. However, disenchantment 
soon returned. Though Lindblom found economics attractive because of its strong 
theoretical core, he was dismayed by its reluctance to venture beyond inquiries permitted 
by its restricted, albeit formidable, analytical techniques. Lindblom’s ambivalence was 
deepened by his perception that the Economics faculty at Minnesota failed to appreciate 
the kind of work he wanted to do. By his own account, he had barely started teaching there 
when the department chair criticized him for giving a talk about market socialism before 
undergraduate students. In his words, “Eventually I was ‘let go’ rather than promoted,” and 
he decided that “more caution was called for with respect to the kinds of scholarly interest I 
pursued.” 8 

His lack of acceptance by the Economics faculty at Minnesota, coupled with his 
reservations about the field itself, led Lindblom to seek both a more supportive 
environment and a new disciplinary home. His quest took him to Yale and, eventually, to 
its Political Science Department, but even there, happiness and resolution proved elusive. 

Though originally appointed to Economics, Lindblom’s involvement with the 
department waned over time. A graduate seminar jointly taught with political scientist 
Robert Dahl was a turning point in Lindblom’s academic identification and in the 
direction of his research. The seminar led to a collaboration on a book entitled Politics, 
Economics, and Welfare (1953), which addressed the big issues that Lindblom felt were 
proscribed by the analytical myopia of the field of economics. Described by him as an 
“amateurish project selection” 9 and borne of the legacy of the social disorganization of the 
Great Depression, 10 the book investigated the structures and processes of social control, 
thereby setting the stage for the subsequent work of both its distinguished authors. In 
Lindblom’s case, it led to two more books and several articles. 11 In A Strategy of Decision, 
written with David Braybrooke (1963), he expanded the concept of disjointed 
incrementalism, which he had begun to develop in his study with Dahl. In The Intelligence 
of Democracy (1965), the subtitle— Decision Making through Mutual Adjustment —captures 
what aspect of the earlier book with Dahl he would elaborate on. Lindblom summarized his 
ideas on mutual adjustment and partisan analysis in The Policy-Making Process, a small 
textbook that enjoyed three editions (1968, 1980, 1992). 

Despite the immediate, and lasting, impact of Politics, Economics, and Welfare, the book 
was not well received by Lindblom’s colleagues in the Economics Department at Yale. In 
fact, the department chair asked him to resign (even though Lindblom was a tenured 
associate professor) and warned that he would never be promoted to the rank of full 
professor. When he finally became a full professor nonetheless, the department chair 
“explained that it was warranted by [his] reputation ‘elsewhere.’” 12 Ever the contrarian, 
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Lindblom only intensified his interest in political science and the role of social critic. Still, 
the ambivalence remained. 

Lindblom has maintained his involvement in both economics and political science, 
though he remains a critic of both, and though, it seems, he doesn’t feel fully appreciated 
by either. 13 Nor has he fully embraced his adopted role of social critic. Lindblom maintains 
that, early in his career, he found it safer to focus on the “hidden rationalities” of the social 
order than on its defects: “It is true that the earlier work emphasizes what works (though 
badly) in politics, the more recent work what does not work (though it persists).” 14 Some 
years later he wrote about his 

delight in understanding what works about these complex systems [and that this] 
tended to overshadow my study of what does not work about these systems and of 
their inhumane aspects. In looking back on my career I wish I had changed 
emphasis. 15 

Thus, in the early years of his career, he yielded to institutional criticism and disciplinary 
expectations. With the attitude of a distant observer, Lindblom later describes his career as 
being 

no chronicle of a conspicuous dissenter bravely fighting the constraints of bigots. It is 
an ordinary story of a conventional career, some prudent adaptations to its milieu, a 
confining set of disciplinary traditions, and a willingness to disregard them growing 
only slowly with age and security. 16 

Lindblom does avow a continuing and underlying concern with “ugly” social processes 
and the defects of social organization that becomes more apparent in his later writings. This 
concern started with Politics and Markets (1977), which won the Woodrow Wilson Award 
of the American Political Science Association, 17 continued in Usable Knowledge (1979, 
coauthored with David Cohen) and culminated in the radical social critique, Inquiry and 
Change (another winner of the APSA’s Woodrow Wilson award), in which he focused on 
“the dark side of the human accomplishment that we call culture, and the dark side as well 
of the socialization of children into law-abiding adults, both of which create impairments of 
people’s capacities to think.” 18 

A self-proclaimed liberal, radical, or radical-liberal, 19 Lindblom lists his interests as 
reducing inequalities, ameliorating the misery of the Third World, and conserving the 
planet. 20 But even here, the victory is not complete. Late in his career, Lindblom confesses 
to finding himself 

both critical of all existing societies . . . and yet fascinated by such feats of social 
organization as are achieved by unplanned and superficially untidy, even ugly, 
mutually adjustive social interaction. ... It is understandable . . . that as a result I 
seem to be a radical critic but a cautious rather than radical reformer. 21 
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His fascination with mutual adjustment led to his last book, The Market System (2001), 
in which he continues to criticize individual and organizational actors. 

While admitting to the influence of contemporary liberal and social democratic thought, 
he finds it impossible to fully escape the “prison” of classical nineteenth-century 
liberalism. 22 He observes his inclination to lean more and more toward the left, as 
illustrated by his increasing opposition to unfair, unequal, unjust, and irrational political 
and economic arrangements. He is, though, leery of radical change because he is even more 
concerned about the incompetence of impaired people and their leaders. Considering 
whether Americans should do something about the shortcomings of their Constitution, he 
recoils: “Would I welcome a constitutional convention to write a new Constitution? My 
God. When I think who would participate in this convention and the values they would 
write in a new Constitution ... it would be a catastrophe.” 23 

Lindblom’s work has attracted significant support in various disciplines and fields of 
study, including public administration, political science, accounting, budgeting and 
finance, organization theory, and foreign policy. A variety of authors have suggested that 
Lindblom’s views and attitudes changed over time from a scholarly (that is, distant) focus 
on policy and decision making as an incremental process of mutual adjustment to the 
protestations of an engaged social critic against the complacent understanding of pluralism 
that does not take into account the disproportionate influence of business and the 
fundamental impairment of people. 24 But Lindblom himself believes and suggests that 
both positions can be found in his work from early on. 25 

When analyzing social and organizational structures and processes, Lindblom has 
focused throughout his career on the difference between centrally controlled groups or 
societies, whether large or small, and mutually adjusted groups and societies, large or 
small. 26 He organizes his thoughts consistently around one key issue: (the extent of) central 
planning versus (the extent of) mutual adjustment. 27 Central planning—which is 
evidenced at the societal level in totalitarianism, and at the organizational level in hierarchy 
and bureaucracy—is an extreme, which he does not discuss much. Spontaneous order, or 
mutual adjustment, is discernible at societal and organizational levels in the economic 
(market) and political systems, wherein mutual adjustment—that is, polyarchy, the price 
system, and bargaining—is the coordinating mechanism. 28 The analytical instrument 
fitting central planning and policymaking is the synoptic or rational-comprehensive model, 
while incrementalism best serves as the analytical instrument for mutual adjustment. 

We will first address Lindblom’s ideas about social and organizational structure by 
distinguishing between unilateral (totalitarianism, hierarchy, bureaucracy) and multilateral 
controls (market, polyarchy). Against that background, we can discuss his ideas about 
policymaking, distinguishing between the analytic (rational, incremental, scientific 
approaches) and the interactive approach (partisan mutual adjustment). 

Social and Organizational Control Structures 
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Any interactive activity, large or small, requires the coordination, through unilateral or 
multilateral social control structures, of a potentially unlimited number of individuals who 
may not know each other on a personal basis. Lindblom claims that the study of unilateral 
controls—totalitarianism and hierarchy/bureaucracy—is extensive, while the study of 
multilateral controls—market and polyarchies 29 —is limited, consisting either of rather 
general description or of detailed studies of specific elements. In discussing both methods of 
social and organizational control, he attempts to redress this imbalance. 

Unilateral Controls 

The bulk of Lindblom’s work focuses on multilateral controls in Western systems 
(especially in the United States). His attention to unilateral controls is rather limited 
initially but expands somewhat in his later work. 30 The totalitarian regime is the political 
system that basically uses unilateral controls, which Lindblom believes to be a limiting case, 
seldom if ever realized in actual social situations. At the organizational level, unilateral 
control is exercised through hierarchy and bureaucracy. 

Totalitarian Regimes. At the societal level, unilateral controls are expressed in totalitarian 
regimes, in which there is a concentration of political authority in the hands of a single 
person or a ruling committee. This pattern contrasts with the diffusion and fragmentation 
of power that is characteristic of mutually adjusting societies, including polyarchies, but the 
distinction is one of degree. The exercise of authority is not absolute in totalitarian regimes; 
it is simply less constrained by rules or constitutionalism than in a polyarchy. Nonetheless, 
though a polyarchical facade may be maintained, a totalitarian regime generally rules in an 
authoritarian manner guided by a political ideology that is taken as “truth.” 

In both totalitarian and polyarchical regimes, government operates through persuasion. 
German and Italian fascism represents the primary example of an effort at “massive, 
centrally managed, and saturating political indoctrination,” making extensive use of the 
media (radio, film, and advertising). 31 Communist systems are different, because they do 
not exalt unilateral authority and they promise a democratic future. Lindblom calls them 
“preceptoral systems” because they seek to teach, persuade, and transform an entire 
population. A preceptoral system is ideologically hostile to bureaucracy. Indeed, in 
communist bureaucracies, coordination is rather loose, and technical competence is 
considered less important than correct attitudes. 32 

Hierarchy and Bureaucracy. At the organizational level, unilateral controls are exercised in 
hierarchical structures. As is the case with totalitarian regimes, hierarchy is not a pure case, 
but simply a form of organization in which leaders exercise a very high degree of unilateral 
control over nonleaders. 33 Leaders in hierarchical organizations maintain control primarily 
through the exercise of authority. However, echoing Weber, Lindblom argues that the key 
to the hierarchical exercise of authority is not command but legitimation—that is, the 
ability to create the perception that the leader has the right to command and the 
subordinate the duty to obey. Consequently, command always mixes with other forms of 
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control (such as persuasion and exchange) and, in itself, is not sufficient to achieve central 
control. 34 

Lindblom contends that hierarchy runs counter to the ideology and ethos of 
democracy. 35 First, hierarchy violates the democratic commitment to equality, for even if 
there is “equal opportunity,” those who get to the top are more powerful than those below. 
More importantly, hierarchy—particularly industrial hierarchy—is difficult to control, even 
by means of competing hierarchies such as government and labor unions, because they are 
incapable of unified, coordinated, cohesive action. 

Hierarchical organizations are the means by which totalitarian regimes perpetuate 
themselves. In this sense, Lindblom sees communist regimes as cousins of fascist regimes. 
Both need a larger, multiskilled supporting organization to carry the ideological campaign 
against democracy to those who are learning to demand it. Top leadership employs and 
controls a privileged mobilizing organization that is ideologically trained and loyal to the 
regime. In totalitarian regimes, this formal organizational control supersedes other forms of 
social coordination, including ethnic solidarity, religious belief, market, family, and moral 
code. 

Like Weber, Lindblom sees bureaucracy as a special case of hierarchy. According to 
Lindblom, bureaucracy is an organizational form that is hierarchical in structure, but it also 
embodies a bundle of characteristics, including hierarchical organization, conscious 
adaptation of means to ends, prescribed and limited discretion, specialization of skill and 
function, and separation of ownership from management. The basic advantage of 
bureaucracy is that it is an effective means by which a relatively small number of people can 
coordinate the activities of a relatively large number of people. 36 

However, that advantage may involve familiar costs that are both minor and major in 
scope. 37 The minor costs are internal “red tape,” a reluctance to make decisions, rigidity 
and inflexibility, impersonality, and overcentralization. With regard to red tape, Lindblom 
—echoing Robert Michels 38 —asserts that communist parties tend to lose their innovative 
zeal as they come to rely on the formal organization and authority of bureaucracy. 

There are several well-known major costs. First, there is the possibility that members of a 
bureaucracy will obtain disproportionate benefits, and that the bureaucracies themselves 
may become more interested in acquiring political power and in feathering their own nests 
than in fostering political equality. Communist systems may be more egalitarian than 
market systems, but they engender inequality nonetheless because the bureaucratic elite 
resists any change that disrupts its privileged position. A second major cost is the limited 
opportunity for outsiders to influence the hierarchy. Bureaucrats serve as the principal 
immediate source of analysis and advice for ostensible policymakers. 39 The problem with 
this role is that the bureaucracy is difficult to control and may usurp the rightful function 
of the legislative branch. 

There are two ways in which bureaucratic identifications may frustrate efforts at control. 
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First, bureaucrats may see themselves as part of a professional, educated corps of managers 
with knowledge and experience outweighing that of their elected superiors. Second, 
bureaucrats are also a part of a particular organization with which they are likely to strongly 
identify, and they may be willing to sacrifice the greater good to the interests of their own 
organization. Thus, operating under a shroud of secrecy and cloaked with the aura of 
expertise, the bureaucracy may be able to manipulate the flow of information to frustrate 
the policy intentions of its nominal superiors. This thwarting of control is possible in both 
public and private organizations, 40 for market coordination stops at the door of the 
enterprise, where authoritative command and hierarchy await. Indeed, the enterprise is, in 
Lindblom’s words, an “island of authority in a market sea.” 41 

Multilateral Controls 

Lindblom argues that human beings find it easier to conceive of an identifiable 
coordinator than a “hidden” process that coordinates. He holds that multilateral controls 
are far more efficient than has been realized, yet are very little understood. In fact, central 
coordinators can make a mess of things. 42 Lindblom distinguishes several types of 
multilateral controls: the market for the economy, the polyarchy for the political system, 
and the development of languages and moral codes among people. The market system and 
polyarchy are systems of control that differ in the following respects: 

1. Within market organizations, islands of central decision making exist, while, within 
policymaking agencies, fragmented decision making is inescapable (though not to 
the exclusion of central decision making). 43 

2. The market is controlled predominantly through a system of inducements, while the 
political system is generally one of commands. 44 

3. In the market, some control over output is possible (that is, voting with money), 
while, in the political system, some control over process is possible (that is, voting 
with ballots). 45 

How are the two multilateral control systems related? In Lindblom’s words, “If the 
market system is a dance, the state provides the dance floor and the orchestra.” 46 
Conversely, polyarchy and democracy have not existed without a market system. 47 Both 
systems are directed by the same mechanism—mutual adjustment among competing 
interests—and are governed by structures wherein centrality and command are dispersed 
rather than concentrated. 48 However, as we shall see, Lindblom is also cynical about the 
connection between the two systems—which is not just a matter of mechanics and 
structure, but also of the fact that business and government elites both largely endorse or 
accept the market system. In that sense, the historical connection between the two rests 
upon a state of mind. 49 

The Market. Given his training as an economist, it is not surprising that Lindblom 
turned to the market as his first (and last—cf. his 2001 book) and perhaps strongest 
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example of multilateral controls and their hidden rationalities. The market is a 
decentralized mode of decision making that is designed to achieve results not necessarily 
intended by any participant within the organization in which the entrepreneur plays the 
central role. 50 The market system “is a method of social coordination by mutual 
adjustment among participants rather than by a central coordinator.” 51 

The market offers multilateral controls in an environment characterized by consumer 
sovereignty and free choice—by which individuals, driven by self-interest, seek mutually 
beneficial exchanges. Exchange is the method by which behavior is controlled and social 
cooperation is organized. In the market, one can assert a personal claim only by offering a 
benefit sufficient to induce someone else to grant that claim. 52 

This system of exchange is moderated by the operation of the price system, which 
Lindblom describes as “a highly differentiated sociopolitical process for controlling the 
relations between leaders and non-leaders in the economizing process.” 53 In a price system, 
an enormous number of different values are represented by prices, which thus serve as a 
common denominator of values. The price system dispenses with the necessity of a central 
authority and delegates decisions to a large number of individuals whose decisions are 
coordinated without the aid of even a supervisory agency. Moreover, the price system 
always facilitates rational calculation. It does so, first, by providing the information 
necessary for the individual consumer to make rational choices about the value of exchanges 
offered. Second, the price system facilitates social rationality more broadly, as each 
individual’s pursuit of his own interest, through the process of mutually beneficial 
exchanges, leads to the realization of the general interest—here defined as the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number. 

Lindblom maintains that, as a method of social coordination or organization, the market 
is unmatched in scope, detail, and precision of control. However, he recognizes that, like all 
controls, those of the price system function imperfectly—there are “market failures.” That 
is, even when the market system operates perfectly, it may fail to produce optimal results 
for the following reasons: The market is subject to cyclical fluctuations that, in the extreme 
case, can end in depression; the motivation of primitive self-interest is often not congenial 
to those who are driven by other concerns in their noneconomic roles; the outcomes of 
market transactions can be inequitable and inhumane; and imperfect competition can allow 
the businessman to ignore the “marginal principle” that is so vital to the proper operation 
of the price system. 54 

Given these imperfections—or, some would say, to correct these imperfections—the 
exercise of governmental authority is required. As Lindblom observes, all societies are 
mixtures of governments and markets. Indeed, he asserts that the greatest distinction 
between one government and another is the degree to which market replaces government 
or government replaces market. 55 Lindblom lists three forms of governmental control over 
the market: direct authoritative control, indirect manipulation of the markets, and, as a 
special form of indirect control, planner sovereignty. 
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Direct authoritative control is the limiting case, as was true of totalitarianism and 
hierarchy. Just as Lindblom argues that markets do not function effectively without 
governments, so, too, does he claim that governments do not function effectively without 
markets. Though some socialists may have hoped that hierarchy could replace the price 
system, it has proven to be difficult and inefficient to eliminate discretionary 
entrepreneurial power. 

Indirect manipulation of the market can range from governmental intervention to correct 
for imperfections in the market system, to what is known as market socialism. In market 
socialism, the intent is to employ the market mechanism within a completely socialized 
economy. In this case, the market is not eliminated, but a mandatory price mechanism is 
substituted for a spontaneous market price system, and government officials replace private 
managers at the top of the organization. In this system, the objective is still to serve the 
preferences of individual consumers, but hierarchy replaces bargaining as the primary 
control mechanism. 56 

In the case of planner sovereignty , the objective of serving consumer preference is 
abandoned in favor of satisfying a planner’s preference function. That is, the judgment of 
the planner is substituted for that of the consumer in determining what is to be produced, 
and for allocating resources to the chosen lines of production. Planner sovereignty is based 
on the assumption that planners, motivated by their concept of the general interest, will 
arrive at more rational decisions—in regard to social needs—than will consumers acting on 
the impulse of self-interest. Planner sovereignty may employ a price mechanism, as long as 
the final assortment of outputs is determined by the planners. Lindblom notes that all 
market-oriented systems are, in part, planner sovereignty systems simply because 
government is a buyer of many final outputs. 57 

Democracy, Polyarchy, Multiplism, and Pluralism. Multilateral controls are also exercised 
in the political process. Lindblom asserts that the First Problem of Politics is how to keep 
our rulers from becoming tyrants. 58 It is typically assumed that democracy is the 
multilateral response to that problem, but Lindblom argues that this cannot be. Like a 
perfectly competitive price system, democracy is a limiting case, never fully realized—nor 
even attempted—in practice. 59 Indeed, Lindblom suggests that, even if true democracy 
could be achieved, it would not be an appropriate method for dealing with the First 
Problem of Politics since democracy provides no effective means of preventing our leaders 
from becoming tyrants. 

The rules of democracy, Lindblom argues, endow the citizen with important powers and 
liberties but confer only a loose control over policy. 60 Democratic rules create large 
policymaking systems that are difficult to understand, unpredictable, and, consequently, 
difficult to participate in effectively. Democracy assumes that preferences are expressed and 
that they are binding in the policy process; neither assumption is true, according to 
Lindblom. Preferences are not expressed in the policy process—they are discovered. What 
is needed is a process that leads to the construction of integrated rather than compromised 
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solutions. 61 Such a process requires more than simply a vote or majority rule, which are the 
foundations of simple democracy. In short, democracy promises neither a significant degree 
of popular control over top authority nor a concern for the populace among those in 
authority. 62 

It is not democracy that offers a solution to the First Problem of Politics, but polyarchy, 
which is a rough approximation of liberal democracy. 63 Polyarchy is a process in which 
nonleaders exercise a relatively high degree of control over leaders. It is a special 
combination of unilateral and multilateral controls in which the tendency to reciprocity 
counteracts the tendency to unilateral decision making. The majority seldom rules. Instead, 
secondary majorities decide most issues, while a grand majority coalesces only on issues of 
massive and long-standing agreement. Polyarchy is distinguished from hierarchy by the 
high degree of control exerted by nonleaders, and from democracy in that control is not 
shared equally. 64 

More specifically, Lindblom lists the following characteristics of polyarchy: Most adults 
have the opportunity to vote; the vote of each member has about the same weight; 
nonelected officials are subordinate to elected leaders; elected leaders, in turn, are 
subordinate to nonleaders (that is, the population); alternative sources of information exist; 
and parties offer rival policies and candidates without severe penalties for their doing so. 65 
Polyarchy does not exist in a vacuum; nor will it succeed without the following 
preconditions: social indoctrination in the process of polyarchy and belief in the desirability 
of democracy, agreement, at least among the politically active, on basic processes and 
policies; a considerable degree of social pluralism—that is, a diversity of social organizations 
with a large measure of autonomy to prevent an accumulation of power and the arbitrary 
exercise thereof; a relatively high degree of political activity by all citizens and the 
opportunity for nonleaders to become leaders (and vice versa); and, finally, a considerable 
degree of psychological security, limited disparity of wealth and income, and widespread 
education. 66 These are not inconsiderable requirements, and, to the extent that they are not 
met, polyarchical control will suffer in its ability to deal with the First Problem of Politics. 
(We will have more to say about this problem later.) 

As noted previously, all societies consist of mixtures of market and governmental 
controls. Lindblom is concerned both with comparison of these types of control and with 
their interaction. Though markets and polyarchy are both systems of popular control, the 
systems may differ in the type of control exercised. In Politics, Economics, and Welfare, Dahl 
and Lindblom specify four types of social control: spontaneous field controls (signals about 
rewards and deprivations that are produced as the unintended consequence of one’s 
behavior); manipulated field controls (signals about rewards and deprivations that are 
intended to evoke a definite response); command (control over another by virtue of a 
penalty prescribed for noncompliance with a directive); and reciprocity (two or more 
people controlling one another). 67 Note that the choice is not between control and 
noncontrol, but among the types of control that will inevitably exist in any society. 
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The forms of control differ in their impact on the controllee’s subjective sense of 
equality. Spontaneous field controls are usually not damaging in this way since they are not 
intended, although they may be the most tyrannical because they are so difficult to escape. 
Manipulated field controls may not be damaging to the subjective sense of equality if the 
manipulation is not discovered. 68 Command is inherently damaging to the subjective sense 
of equality; moreover, it is costly, cumbersome, difficult to legitimize, and inherently 
frustrating, and, therefore, is used only sparingly. The forms of control also differ in the 
degree to which they can be exercised reciprocally. Command is least compatible with 
reciprocity , while some degree of reciprocity—although not complete reciprocity, which is a 
separate category—is possible in both spontaneous and manipulated field controls. 

The market can be compared to a political system: In both, claims adjustment is 
delegated to elites that are authorized to make decisions. To the extent that a perfectly 
competitive market exists, the market is more likely to rely on spontaneous field controls 
than on government. If the assumption of perfectly competitive markets is relaxed, the 
market is more likely to employ manipulated field controls or—in the case of monopoly— 
even command, as a form of control. Government is more likely to rely on manipulated 
field controls or—in the case of totalitarian regimes—command. Indeed, Lindblom argues 
that imperfections of popular control in a price system are analogous to the imperfections 
of popular control in government. 69 As more imperfections are introduced into the system, 
more discretion is delegated to elites, and the effectiveness of popular controls is reduced. 
In the case of the market, businessmen can exercise substantial discretionary controls over 
the timing and fullness of their responses to consumer demands. 70 In the case of 
government, control is also ceded to an elite that is subject to only loose controls by the 
public. 

However, although both polyarchal and market controls give the populace direct control 
over no more than a small proportion of necessary decisions, they differ greatly on how 
large that proportion is. It is smaller in government because polyarchal governments are 
designed not simply to achieve popular control but to curb the power of top authorities 
through devices such as separation of powers and constitutional limitations on the exercise 
of power. No such formal devices exist to curb the power of corporate executives. And yet, 
while Lindblom argues that the corporation is increasingly recognizable as a challenge to 
democracy, 71 such informal devices as market competition, the “invisible hand,” and 
reciprocity do limit the power of corporate executives. 

As stated previously, Lindblom asserts that there is no necessary connection between the 
market and polyarchy. But there is a historical association: It is only in market-oriented 
systems that political democracy arises. One possible explanation, he argues, is that both 
polyarchy and the market are manifestations of constitutional liberalism and its emphasis 
on equality and liberty, dispersion of power, and mutual adjustment of interests. Another 
interpretation that becomes more prominent in his later writings is that governmental 
controls such as central planning threaten the “prerogatives, privileges, and rights” of the 
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business and property-owning groups. This suggestion raises the paradoxical possibility that 
polyarchy is tied to the market system not because the market is democratic but because it 
is not. 77 The influence of business can result in the removal from the government agenda 
of items that would otherwise be governmental; it adversely affects the equal distribution of 
income and wealth; and it can lead to a privileged role for business in government. In the 
process, public discourse degenerates as advertising and public relations “drown us in 
unilateral communication,” carrying with it “an enormous freight of misinformation and 
obfuscation.” 73 

The limitations of polyarchy can be overcome through a combination of pluralism, 
multiplism, and mutual adjustment in a self-directing or self-guiding or self-seeking society , 74 
Pluralism, the widest possible representation of various interests, has already been 
mentioned, and mutual adjustment will be discussed later in the chapter. Multiplism is the 
situation wherein vast numbers of people probe social problems. Very few people choose 
not to or fail to probe, and inequality in terms of education or in terms of availability of 
information and time does not reduce the quality of probing or the number of 
participants. 75 

One feature of the self-guiding society that provides a bridge to our next topic is best 
voiced in Lindblom’s own words: “The model of the self-seeking society, multiplistic, 
pluralistic, takes account, as the Enlightenment failed to do well, of the irrational, non- 
rational, often tormented side of the human personality that is hostile to inquiry, though 
incapable of stopping it.” 76 

Policymaking as Analytical and Interactive Process 

Rational problem solving was the Enlightenment’s answer to the increasingly complex 
social problems and interactions created by slowly emerging demands for political 
emancipation and by the combined effects of industrialization, urbanization, and 
population growth. At the center of the social problem-solving process would be the 
intellectual, or expert. This pattern had its roots in Plato’s idea about philosopher-kings and 
guardians, and it gathered support from Hegel in the nineteenth century and Lasswell in 
the twentieth. It is what Lindblom calls Model I of the intellectually guided society, based 
on an optimistic view of people’s intellectual capacities. This model assumes that the 
guiding elite knows and understands the needs of the people at large. In contrast to this 
pattern stands Model II of the conflict-ridden society, which is grounded in the thought of 
Aristotle, Hobbes, and Kant. In this model, interaction leads not to mere compromise but 
to new integration. Polyarchy approximates Model II, but ambitions for the scientific 
problem-solving characteristics of Model I have not been discarded. 77 

In a later work, Lindblom introduces another contrast. In Vision I, the role of the state is 
to establish a legal foundation for the market system and provide a framework of 
regulations, while in Vision II, the state goes much further—managing money and credit, 
providing subsidies and tax concessions, engaging in research and development, 
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redistributing income and wealth, and acting as the largest buyer and seller in the market 
system. Lindblom prefers Vision II, which he finds more realistic . 78 In the Model II and 
Vision II society, Lindblom attempts to balance the benefits of state interventionism 
(Vision II) with the advantages of integrative interaction (Model II). He clearly does not 
favor unilateral central planning based on rational analysis conducted by a small group of 
intellectuals . 79 

Throughout his work, Lindblom explored the limits of the classical version of rational 
analysis and elaborated an alternative that was still rational but took account of human 
beings’ limited intellectual capacities. In this section, we explore policymaking as analytical 
activity and discuss the two main approaches contrasted by Lindblom—the synoptic model 
and the bargaining/incremental model. Included in our survey are Lindblom’s views about 
the nature of knowledge and about the necessary elements of any analysis: the use of 
partisan and nonpartisan (that is, expert) knowledge, the use of lay and professional 
(expert) knowledge, and the use of ordinary and scientific knowledge. 

The Synoptic/Rational-Choice Model 

The theme of unilateral versus multilateral controls is continued, and extended, in 
Lindblom’s discussion of decision- and policymaking processes. Here, the contrast is 
between the rational-comprehensive, or synoptic, model of decision making and bargaining 
(partisan mutual adjustment)/incrementalism. The former model is associated with 
unilateral control mechanisms, and the latter with multilateral controls. 

The synoptic model assumes that decision makers possess full information and can 
choose the best alternative to accomplish known objectives. The decision process is one that 
is based on nonpartisan and scientific analysis that is not “contaminated by ethical issues.” 
Indeed, it was in the spirit of Harold Lasswell, whose career had been devoted to 
developing a scientific policy analysis, that expertise was considered superior to what 
Lindblom calls “lay knowledge.” This perspective is nicely illustrated in the following 
remark by President John Kennedy: 

The fact of the matter is that most of the problems . . . that we now face are technical 
problems, are administrative problems. They are very sophisticated judgments, which 
do not lend themselves to the great sort of passionate movements which have stirred 
this country so often in the past. [They] deal with questions which are now beyond the 
comprehension of most mend 0 

Elevated to the policy level, the decision process is seen as linear and staged, proceeding 
from problem definition to identification of alternatives, to choice of an alternative, to 
planning, to implementation, and, finally, to evaluation. All of this rational analysis is to 
occur in a unified system, be it organizational or political. 

For Lindblom, this process is simply too tidy. It fails to describe the messy business that 
constitutes real-life decision- and policymaking. Specifically, the synoptic ideal suffers from 
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seven problems, caused by its lack of adaptation to (1) people’s limited problem-solving 
capacities; (2) the inadequacy of information; (3) the costliness of analysis; (4) failure in 
constructing a satisfying method of evaluation; (5) bridging fact and value; (6) the analyst’s 
need for strategic sequences of analytical moves; and (7) the various forms in which policy 
problems actually occur. 81 

More broadly, there are two fundamental problems confronting the synoptic model— 
uncertainty and multiple decision makers. Uncertainty, which may be expressed as limited 
information, is the product of a complex decision environment. Moreover, it probably 
pervades the decision process. That is, the decision maker may be uncertain about 
objectives, about the alternative means of accomplishing objectives, about the relationship 
between alternatives and their consequences, and about the consequences of those 
alternatives. The rational-choice model attempts to deal with uncertainty only in the 
relationship between alternatives and their consequences—and there with only middling 
success—while largely ignoring uncertainty about objectives, alternatives, and 
consequences. 

The second problem with the synoptic model is the involvement of multiple decision 
makers, or a collective decision environment. Actually, the problem of multiple decision 
makers must be further specified, for the mere presence of multiple decision makers poses 
no threat to the rational-choice model. If there are no conflicting interests, the model can 
rely on consensus. If power is not shared, the decision can be hierarchically imposed. It is 
the presence of conflicting interests and shared power that causes the problem, and it is 
precisely that situation, Lindblom argues, that is likely to be encountered in polyarchal 
systems such as the American political process. The synoptic model yields little practical 
guidance for dealing with this type of collective decision environment. It suggests the 
formation of public preference functions, but it fails to provide a measure that permits the 
interpersonal comparison of utilities necessary to construct such a preference function. An 
alternative is substituting a planner sovereignty system, but that solution simply avoids the 
problem by replacing public preferences with planner preferences. 

Simon attempted to deal with the problem of uncertainty (limited information and 
limited capabilities) by offering his concept of Satisficing Man—that is, one who satisfices 
because he has not the wits to maximize. However, he avoided the problem of a collective 
decision environment by resorting, by default, to a hierarchical solution. In other words, 
individual decision making in the organization would be guided by organizational 
objectives that have been framed by hierarchical superiors, encouraged by the proper 
structuring of incentives in the organization, and assured by the construction of 
performance programs that capitalize on member docility. 

Lindblom, in contrast, attempts to deal with these problems of the synoptic model by 
means of his concepts of incrementalism and bargaining, both of which quickly evolve into 
more complex forms. Uncertainty is countered by simplifications introduced in both the 
bargaining and incremental elements of Lindblom’s approach. A collective decision 
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environment in which individuals share power and have conflicting interests is addressed in 
the bargaining (mutual adjustment) portion of his approach. Moreover, while Simon was 
content to offer a descriptive decision model, Lindblom undertakes the heroic task of 
constructing a paradigm that aspires to be both descriptive and normative—that is, 
addressing not only the way decisions are made, but also the way they should be made. 

Incrementalism 

Incrementalism offers the most radical simplification in Lindblom’s decision-making 
approach. What Dahl and Lindblom called “incrementalism”—a process that they believed 
had much in common with Popper’s “piecemeal social engineering” 82 —is a concept that 
took twenty-six years to define. Initially, they described it as 

a method of social action that takes existing reality as one alternative and compares the 
probable gains and losses of closely related alternatives by making relatively small 
adjustments in existing reality, or making larger adjustments about whose 
consequences approximately as much is known as about the consequences of existing 
reality, or both. 83 

A few years later, Lindblom contrasted this comprehensive method with four features of 
the “second method” of incrementalism: relatively less reliance on theory, a fragmented 
view of important variables, intertwinement of facts and values, and no use of policy 
presumptions. 

Incrementalism as a policymaking process unfolded as a sequence of approximations, or, 
in Lindblom’s terms, as a method of successive limited comparisons that would allow the 
decision maker to easily revisit earlier decisions and rectify them if necessary. Hence, this 
type of policy process was serial and remedial. 84 In a 1958 article, he spoke for the first 
time of “muddling through” 85 —a label that featured prominently in the title of his most 
well-known article, published a year later in the Public Administration Review, 86 Over the 
following years, Lindblom expressed surprise at its apparent success, observing time and 
again that he had merely pointed out what he considered to be common sense. To 
underscore the fragmented nature of actual decision making, he added the qualification 
“disjointed” to the incrementalism concept in 1963. 87 

Some degree of discrepancy emerges in the 1963 analysis. While, in 1953, Dahl and 
Lindblom observed that opportunities for rational calculation increase with the 
repetitiveness of events, Braybrooke and Lindblom note ten years later that the more 
repetitive a change is, the more incremental it is. 88 More important, however, is the line of 
reasoning in both coauthored studies, where a distinction is made between repetitive and 
nonrepetitive, and small versus large change, that foreshadows Etzioni’s mixed scanning as a 
combination of “bit-by-bit decisions” and “contextuating decisions.” 89 

In 1965, Lindblom argued that disjointed incrementalism is intended as an instrument 
not for solving social problems but merely for helping to deal with social problems. 90 
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Nevertheless, confusion about the nature of incrementalism remained, as illustrated by the 
strong comments from a slew of reviewers (summarized in a later section). Partially in 
response to their comments, Lindblom further refined the concept of incrementalism in a 
1979 PAR article and apologized for the confusion he had created by not distinguishing 
incremental politics from incremental analysis. As politics, the process represented change 
by small steps; as analysis, he now distinguished three types of incrementalism that were 
hierarchically related. Simple incrementalism —defined as the situation wherein analysis is 
limited to considering only alternative policies that differ incrementally from the status quo 
and thus simplify decision making—he regarded as one element of disjointed 
incrementalism , wherein the consequences of alternative policies are, either intentionally or 
accidentally, simply ignored. Simple incrementalism allows the decision maker to consider 
and profit from feedback from previous experiences and decisions. 

Disjointed incrementalism, in turn, was one element of strategic analysis —what 
Lindblom had called Model II in 1977—which focuses on a limited but calculated and 
thoughtfully chosen set of stratagems to simplify complex policy problems, 91 thus avoiding 
large, irreversible errors. In the third edition (1992) of The Policy-Making Process, he and 
his new coauthor, Edward J. Woodhouse, distinguished between incrementalism as an 
analytic strategy, as a political process intended to support a strategy of disjointed 
incrementalism, and as a policy outcome that consists of small steps. 92 

Whatever its particular incarnation, incrementalism serves to simplify the decision 
process by limiting the conceptual space in which the decision maker operates. It simplifies 
the decision process in the following ways: 

1. Limiting the number of alternatives that are considered, since only those that are 
marginally different from previous practices are included 

2. Allowing the decision maker to rely on feedback from previous experience in 
rendering a decision 

3. Managing risk by making the process serial and remedial and thereby avoiding the 
possibility of large, irreversible errors 93 

Note that the incrementalism portion of Lindblom’s approach does not address the 
normative aspects of the decision process. Instead, the concept is presented merely as a 
necessary concession to the difficulty of decision making—that is, it is inevitable, not 
necessarily desirable. The normative implications of the process are derived from the 
concept of bargaining/mutual adjustment, by which Lindblom also addresses the problem 
most vexing to the rational choice model of decision making: a decision environment 
wherein there are multiple decision makers who share power and whose interests conflict. 

Partisan Mutual Adjustment 

While Lindblom is probably best known for his writings about incrementalism, the real 
core of his thought—though generally undervalued—is the notion of mutual adjustment, 
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which he designated early on as the “hidden hand in government.” 94 He believes that 
mutual adjustment is not only more common than, but also generally superior to, 
centralized decision making. 95 He distinguishes between two main types of adjustment: 
adaptive adjustments, whereby people simply modify their behavior to suit that of others 
around them, and manipulated adjustments, whereby actors actively pursue responses from 
others. 

Lindblom went into some detail to define these concepts. For instance, in 1965, he 
noted that negotiation was one type of manipulated adjustment that included partisan 
discussion, bargaining, and reciprocity. 96 The price system, figuring prominently in a 1955 
article written while he was at the RAND Corporation, was a limited case of bargaining, 
and we will not discuss this example of mutual adjustment at length. 97 Polyarchy, discussed 
earlier in this chapter, represented another case of mutual adjustment. But here, rather than 
outlining in detail his various definitions and examples of mutual adjustment, we will focus 
on three basic aspects: the nature, the process, and the objective of mutual adjustment, with 
some special attention to the role of bargaining. 

The Nature of Mutual Adjustment. In the RAND Corporation article, Lindblom defines 
bargaining as 

the methods, stratagems, and tricks . . . (including) throwing one’s weight around, 
forming alliances and coalitions, taking a partisan position, scheming for advantage, as 
well as horsetrading, backscratching, log-rolling, jockeying, threatening, deceiving, 
lying, bluffing, but not to exclude persuasion and courteous negotiation. 98 

Lindblom thus provided a provocative starting point for his discussion of a process that 
would eventually evolve into his concept of partisan mutual adjustment. 

Lindblom’s notion of mutual adjustment was not novel. As we observed earlier, it had its 
origins in Adam Smith’s notion that haggling in the market is guided by the “invisible 
hand” of the price system. Indeed, the parallel with the operation of the market system is 
compelling for Lindblom, particularly in his earlier works. Much as actors in the market 
system seek out mutually beneficial exchanges, actors in government seek out areas of 
agreement as the basis for constructing winning coalitions. One is reminded of Follett’s 
circular response, evocation, and integrative solutions. The motivating force in both 
instances is self-interest. An important difference is that the operation of the market is 
monitored by a price mechanism that signals the value of the exchanges to the various 
participants in the process, whereas there is no such mechanism in government, and so the 
relative value of the items of exchange is more problematic. As a result, the operation of the 
system of adjustment in government is less elegant and more loosely bound than that in the 
market. 

The Process of Mutual Adjustment. How does this mutual adjustment happen? Clearly, if 
it is unconscious, it cannot be unilaterally pursued through hierarchy. Traditional policy- 
and decision-making theory assumes that a system of hierarchical relations is in place that 
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coordinates policymaking. But in a government of thousands of organizations and millions 
of public servants, is it realistic to assume that every decision maker is directly adjusting to 
every other decision maker? Is it not rather the case that no single decision maker has the 

supervisory authority over others that is assumed under the notion of central coordination? 

99 

Lindblom was the first to point out that policymaking and decision making do not 
proceed hierarchically and unilaterally, but depend highly on the supportive organization. 
Although hierarchy confers relative advantage on superiors and thus conditions the process 
of mutual adjustment, it does not necessarily determine the outcome of that process. 
Indeed, subordinates have power over supervisors through the information and analysis 
they provide. The notion that subordinates not only feed into but also have substantial 
influence on policymaking and decision making at surprisingly junior levels in public 
organizations has recently been empirically confirmed. 100 

Thus, it is that all decisions on policy are reached through a combination of “brains and 
brawn”—that is, the rationality of the expert and the power of the higher-ranked official. 
How brains and brawn are linked varies from situation to situation, but in whatever mix 
they emerge, mutual adjustment makes enormous demands on all participants. 101 

The Objective of Mutual Adjustment. In the process of mutual adjustment, the choice 
ultimately made is based not on compromise, whereby all parties “lose some and win 
some,” but on true integration of different ideas. (This point is where Lindblom comes very 
close to Follett’s notion of reciprocity. 102 ) But, whereas, in the synoptic model, the 
substance and outcome of the ultimate decision are what is to be assessed, in the system of 
mutual adjustment, it is the process that counts. In Lindblom’s words, mutual adjustment 
“cannot show directly that its outcomes are superior to other outcomes. As with most social 
processes, we argue the superiority of the outcome from the process, not the process from 
the outcome.” 103 The closest we can get to the general interest is recognition of the areas of 
agreement emerging from partisan mutual adjustment. The rationality of synoptic decision 
making is thus in the substance, while that of mutual adjustment is in the procedure. 

This process of mutual adjustment is open-ended, while hierarchical decision making 
seeks closure. Mutual adjustment is fed by ideas from all participants, while hierarchies 
develop small channels of input. Mutual adjustment thrives on diversity of thought, has its 
sleeves rolled up. Whereas hierarchies dignify decisions by declaring them to be correct and 
final, mutual adjustment expects that decisions remain open to challenge. 104 Whatever 
choice is made, it is ultimately and only authoritative when it is the product of an accepted 
process. 

Simplifications from Mutual Adjustment. As did incrementalism, bargaining addresses the 
problem of complexity in the decision process. Bargaining offers a number of 
simplifications that reduce decision making in the public sector to manageable proportions. 
Bargaining limits the number of interests that need be considered to those with sufficiently 
intense preferences to seek representation in the process. And it limits the type of interest 
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calculation required of each participant—in the bargaining process, all participants need be 
concerned only with their self-interest. 

The general interest emerges from the bargaining process as areas of agreement are 
discovered. Indeed, Lindblom argues, these areas of agreement are the best feasible 
definition of the general interest. Lindblom refers to this process as the translation of 
private vices (the pursuit of self-interest) into a public virtue (the realization of the general 
interest). The criterion of a “good policy” is simply agreement. Finally, the bargaining 
process requires agreement only on the policy itself, not on objectives. This limited focus 
simplifies the process because it allows different parties to agree on the same policy for 
different reasons. 

Bargaining is a method of decision making that is appropriate to—and, Lindblom would 
argue, inevitable in—a decision environment marked by multiple decision makers who 
share power and whose interests conflict. One such arena is the American political system, 
which Richard Neustadt has aptly characterized as one of separated institutions sharing 
power. 105 Like its successors, “partisan mutual adjustment” and “multiplism,” bargaining 
treats values as central to the process rather than excluding them, as Simon had done, and it 
takes us into a palpably political setting. It also facilitates the transition from decision 
making to policymaking in the public sector, as, during the bargaining, individuals make 
decisions and create organizations to frame public policy. Bargaining is also the basis on 
which Lindblom claims normative superiority for this decision process. 

Even if the analogy with the market is imprecise, Lindblom argues that there are 
identifiable benefits from the use of bargaining in the public decision process that parallel 
those of the market system. Bargaining is good because it leads to the pursuit of widely 
shared values in the form of the areas of agreement that emerge from the bargaining process 
(the equivalent of mutually beneficial exchanges in the marketplace). Bargaining is good 
because it assists rational calculation. This benefit refers, in part, to the simplifications 
itemized earlier, but, beyond that rationalizing effect, Lindblom argues that bargaining 
encourages the representation of all-important interests. Here, he is contrasting bargaining 
with hierarchical approaches that are designed to preclude, rather than encourage, 
participation. 

Lindblom is not entirely sanguine about the problem of representation, even at this stage 
of his career. However, there is at least the implication that, if there is a problem with 
representation, the solution is to improve representation, not to abandon bargaining. Next, 
bargaining is good because it leads to the realization of the general interest, which is defined 
—tautologically, perhaps—as the areas of agreement that emerge from the bargaining 
process. This benefit is the automaticity produced by the operation of the “hidden hand” in 
government that Lindblom claimed was at least the rough equivalent of Adam Smith’s 
invisible hand in the market. 

There are two other benefits that are not drawn from the market analogy. First, 
Lindblom asserts that bargaining is good because it is ubiquitous and inevitable. Of course, 
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this statement (which was also Simon’s view) smacks of a naturalistic fallacy—namely, that 
one cannot deduce what ought to be from what is. Actually, though, Lindblom’s point is a 
little subtler. His argument is that even though bargaining and incrementalism may not 
constitute the best of all conceivable worlds, they may represent the best of all possible 
worlds in a polyarchal political system. And if we value the political system, we should seek 
the good in the decision processes it inevitably embraces. The second non-market-like 
benefit, which is related to the first, is that bargaining contributes to the health of 
democracy. It does so because the act of participation encouraged by the bargaining process 
creates a greater sense of citizenship and empowerment in the polity. 

Most of these ideas were expressed early, primarily in the RAND Corporation essay 
(1955) and in his 1959 article in the Public Administration Review. However, the basic 
elements outlined here remain essentially the same throughout Lindblom’s writings. He 
does develop an increasingly intricate taxonomy of bargaining as the characterization of the 
process is transformed into partisan mutual adjustment and multiplism. He also expands 
the concept of incrementalism from simple incrementalism into disjointed incrementalism 
and strategic analysis. However, Lindblom’s assessment of all of these processes undergoes a 
dramatic change. In particular, he expresses increasing reservations about the normative 
attributes of mutual adjustment, culminating in an abrupt reversal at the publication of 
Politics and Markets in 1977. The problem is representation—which he comes to view as 
being intractable. (We shall have more to say later about this concern.) 

Mutual Adjustment and the Nature of Social Science Knowledge. It has been said that 
democracy is a form of government for people who aren’t sure that they are right. The same 
may be said of Lindblom’s model of decision making. A self-identified liberal with classical 
liberal sympathies, Lindblom becomes a populist in the realm of information and analysis. 
The decision/policy process he defends would not be limited to experts, nor would it be 
based solely—or even primarily—on scientific information. To the contrary, the policy 
process would assign a central role to ordinary citizens employing ordinary knowledge. 
Practitioners of Professional Social Inquiry (PSI) may be “nonpartisan” experts, but the 
most important of their activities is to provide information and analysis suited to the 
interactive roles of participants in interaction. PSI helps to diagnose, to evaluate, and to 
improve the process of interaction. Practitioners of PSI should not strive for independent 
authoritativeness, since problem complexity can only make them fail. 106 The idea that PSI 
facilitates mutual adjustment is nowadays known as “process management in networks,” 
and a new occupation has emerged in the world of public policymaking: that of process 
facilitator, process manager, or game manager. 

From the onset of his career, Lindblom observed that research by trained experts had 
become the main policymaking tool in the twentieth century. 107 In response to this trend, 
he warned against the exclusion of the recipients and beneficiaries of policy, and deplored 
the possibility that policy substance would be determined by so-called experts only (and 
then in cahoots with corporate elites). His call for a more engaged citizenry intensified in 
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the second part of his career, starting with Usable Knowledge in 1979. Also, from early on, 
he insisted that scientific analysis must be considered only supplementary to other 
knowledge sources—that is, as an additional aid to rational calculation, but nothing 
more. 108 

Lindblom’s attacks on scientific policy analysis became relentless. With Cohen, he 
argued that although practitioners of PSI may use scientific analysis, most of their activities 
are accomplished through practical judgment—a form of “ordinary knowledge.” Two years 
later, he observed that “a scientific theory of decision making can make a significant 
contribution only by not attempting to wholly displace the ordinary knowledge.” 109 
Policymaking as problem-solving process can only be successful, in his view, when both 
ordinary and scientific knowledge are used. 

He expanded on these ideas in his 1990 Inquiry and Change, in which he further 
denounces the pretensions of the social sciences. He argues that the natural and the social 
sciences cannot be judged by the same standard, and that the scientific method should not 
be identified with a narrow concept of science (such as logical empiricism or positivism). 
Dryly (or sarcastically?), he observes that, despite all efforts to develop social science 
methods, none measures up to those of the natural sciences. Furthermore, he cannot 
“identify a single social science finding or idea that is undeniably indispensable to any social 
task or effort.” Finally, he charges that social scientists practicing PSI make far too little use 
of partisan and lay knowledge, which is especially problematic because, in his view, most 
ideas generally appear first as lay ideas. 110 

Lindblom reinforced his critique of positivism in a piece about the state of political 
science in the 1940s-1950s, observing, “Largely what we find are refinements of already 
familiar hypotheses or beliefs.” In fact, he says, none of the so-called political science 
accomplishments seem to be clearly connected to any of society’s achievements; he cannot 
think of any human accomplishment that unambiguously and undeniably could not have 
been achieved without social science. 111 As for himself, he notes that none of the 110 ideas 
that have been attributed to him can claim any origin in social science. Even his writing on 
incrementalism, for instance, only became significant because academics had been so 
enamored of rational decision making that they had forgotten how policymaking unfolded 
in reality. 112 With deadpan certainty, he dealt with the fact/value split: “I do not see how a 
social scientist can achieve a very profound intelligence about the social world unless his 
studies are guided by values.” 113 

So, how did Lindblom propose to approach social problem solving? In his view, analysis 
of facts by means of the scientific method is only one way—and not a very effective one. As 
important, if not more so, is interactive problem solving, wherein expert and allegedly 
nonpartisan professionals hammer out policy in constant cooperation with lay and partisan 
citizens. After all, he argues, policy is made not by policymakers but by interaction among a 
plurality of citizens. 114 In the analogy by John Dewey, it is the shoemaker (that is, the 
expert) who knows how to make shoes, but it is the citizen who knows if and where the 
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shoe pinches and where he or she wants to go wearing the shoe. 115 The same sentiment 
regarding expert-citizen exchange can be found with Anthony Giddens, who regards 
societies not as organic or mechanical systems, but as practices that are made possible 
through reflexive individual action. 116 Indeed, the notion of a nonpartisan pursuit of the 
public interest, the central claim of social science research, is, to him, nothing but a betrayal 
of pluralism. Who can deny that citizens’ version of the public interest—and thus of their 
preferences—varies, or that it can be anything but partisan? 117 In other words, the social 
scientist follows common sense, and that is reason enough to take the notion of mutual 
adjustment seriously. 

Lindblom’s Worldview 

Lindblom’s discussion of the role of ordinary knowledge in the policy process and of the 
importance of the participation of the ordinary citizen starts his transformation from 
proponent (albeit sometimes a reluctant one) to radical critic of the American political 
process. Whereas, previously, he seemed to think that the system could be rectified by 
improving representation, he becomes increasingly pessimistic about that prospect. The 
problem is impairment, and the culprit is business—which, Lindblom contends, occupies a 
privileged position in the American political process. 

From the start of his career, Lindblom identified himself as a liberal, standing to the left 
of the political spectrum. His ideas about policy- and decision making as an incremental 
process of mutual adjustment in the public and the private sectors have been greatly 
influenced by a worldview that can be summarized in one word: impairment. This 
condition has biological, psychological, and political origins. As so many had recognized 
already—Simon and Lindblom among them—the cognitive limitations of the human brain 
are partially imprinted by our genetic and biological makeup. Simon’s research explored the 
link between biological and psychological limitations, while Lindblom focused on the 
connection between psychological and political limitations, or rather manipulation. While 
psychological and political limitations are intertwined, we will address them separately for 
analytical reasons. 

Impairment as Consequence of Psychological Manipulation 

To Lindblom, impairment of thought is the consequence of systematic and continuous 
indoctrination and manipulation. He firmly believes that the forces that profit from 
impairing the masses gained in strength over the course of the twentieth century through 
the use of mass media and widespread, overwhelming advertising campaigns. He especially 
targets advertisements that convey non- and misinformation, that are designed to move 
consumers by appealing to emotions, that thwart rational thought, and that obfuscate. He 
writes, “Pepsi is an ‘up thing’ according to an ad, something to be identified with good 
spirits and perhaps the phallus.” 118 More than ever before, in his view, humankind is 
crippled in its capacity to think critically and independently about social problems. 
Impairment of thought is not random, but patterned: by parents who control rather than 
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edify their children; by clerics who control rather than illuminate an errant mass; by a 
political and economic elite who are more interested in holding onto and expanding their 

power than in advancing equality. Finally, “we are all impaired, crippled by learned 
”119 

incompetences. 

To be sure, impairment is an affliction of all times, as Lindblom points out by citing a 
number of philosophers contemplating the same or quite related phenomena: Plato’s 
“shadows in caves,” Francis Bacon’s “idols,” Immanuel Kant’s “tutelage,” John Locke’s 
“insinuations,” Rousseau’s reference to “capturing volitions,” Karl Marx’s “false 
consciousness,” the “manufactured will” noted by Joseph Schumpeter, the “distorted 
communication” of Jurgen Habermas, and Elmer Schattschneider’s wry perception that 
“the heavenly chorus sings with a strong upperclass accent.” 120 Lindblom argues that in 
antiquity, when agrarian societies emerged, elites developed a hostility to “probing”—the 
activity through which people arrive at an understanding of social problems. The secular 
and religious elites, especially, trumpeted the merits of hierarchy and authority, thus 
securing their domination over the (uneducated) masses. 

Lindblom is particularly scathing in his attitude toward religious, political, and business 
elites. About the first, he observes that in Christian societies a hostile attitude toward 
probing was turned into a moral virtue, peddling submission to faith rather than reasoned 
skepticism. He writes, 

If for many people of religious faith their impairment is enormous, I shall not press 
the point. Aside from the futility of doing so, it is considered discourteous, bad form, 
even unethical to engage in reason on this subject (a fact that is in itself a monument 
to impairment). 121 

His secular perspective on organized religion is truly rooted in the Enlightenment’s 
enthrallment with reason. 122 By way of example, Lindblom mentions the evolution of the 
word heresy. The Greek word heiretikos (or, hairesis ) signifies “choice,” but that meaning has 
been distorted, so that its derivative now refers to adherence to a religious opinion contrary 
to established dogma. 123 Of all Western countries, he considers the United States to be one 
of the most impaired societies, while the Scandinavian countries are the least impaired. 124 

Several sources contribute to the overall impairment of thought. Children are taught to 
profess allegiance to flag and country rather than to be politically active when mature or to 
develop such virtues as compassion and sympathy for others. Workers are indoctrinated to 
believe that equality harms the economy, even though two centuries of increased legal, 
social, and economic equality has improved the economy. Americans are raised to believe 
that their system is No. 1, the moral guardian of polities. We are taught to believe that the 
good citizen is one who does not criticize government, who does not question the 
fundamental institutions of the country. We are taught that democracy is best identified in 
the secret ballot, even though we all know that money talks—and that, finally, speech is 
not free, but, in fact, very expensive. 125 
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There is hope, though, since impairment can be reduced by support for the competition 
of ideas and the expansion of free speech, and by decreasing inequalities in the distribution 
of control, influence, and power. 126 This process of reversal will not be easy, however, for 
at least four conditions must be met if impairment is to be reduced. First, messages must 
challenge each other. Second, loud voices must not silence others. Third, contesting 
messages must contain some empirical content. And, fourth, contestants must not depart 
too far from respect for truth. 127 Lindblom’s ideas come close here to the Aristotelian 
notion that rule by a few or the wisest (cf. Plato) can be improved by expanding the size of 
the group that deliberates in preparation for a decision. Common individuals may not be as 
bright, but collectively they may perform better: 

It is possible that the many, no one of whom taken singly may be a good man, may 

yet taken all together be better than the few, not individually, but collectively . . . 

Each individual will be a worse judge than the experts, but when all work together, 

they are better, or at any rate no worse. 128 

We are all impaired; no one can escape this human condition. Perpetuating this 
condition, however, cannot be attributed entirely to the nature of humankind, but is the 
role of a rather select group of elite individuals and interests. It seems that these elites have 
more impairing abilities than others, and that some associations—church, state, business 
elites—are more impairing than are other interest groups or associations. Lindblom, thus, 
appears to agree with George Orwell, who observed in Animal Farm that “some animals are 
more equal than others.” Of those considered to be part of this “more equal” group, 
Lindblom targets the political and corporate business elites especially. 

Impairment as Consequence of Manipulation by Business and Political Elites 

As early as his first book, Lindblom showed suspicion of business elites when observing 
that employers often take advantage of their close relations with politicians to corrupt the 
democratic process. 129 His irritation and impatience with business and political elites then 
increased over the years and burst to the surface in Politics and Markets. In this study, he 
conveys strong criticism of corporate executives who escape popular control, who can 
actually disregard consumer demand for a while, who exercise enormous discretionary 
authority, and who seek to escape unfavorable regulation. 130 The powerful and privileged 
position of business is due to its extraordinary financial resources, to its organizational 
capacity, and to its special access to government. This position of privilege obstructs 
polyarchy and is the major institutional barrier to a fuller democracy. On what seems to be 
a more personal note, Lindblom writes, “Elites have always feathered their nests.” 131 

How can it be that business elites enjoy this powerful and privileged position? Lindblom 
is quite clear about his answer: Their privileged position could not be acquired and 
sustained without the help of substantive government policies that support business (such 
as tax breaks for business activity, bailouts from pending bankruptcy, relaxation of 
environmental regulations, and so forth) and the political arrangements that allow business 
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leaders to participate directly, if not always visibly, in policymaking. No other category of 
citizens is granted similar influence and participation in policymaking. Why? Because 
business executives will accept the responsibility to pursue high profits and economic 
growth—which assure, to some degree, employment—only when awarded a privileged 
position in the power play of policymaking. 132 These corporate executives have a stake in 
maintaining the status quo, since they wish to hold on to their decision-making authority 
in their own businesses and to their right of recruiting from among themselves. They 
support policies that do not upset the existing distribution of income and wealth as well as 
policies that curtail the labor movement. 133 

Corporate executives could not enjoy this kind of influence were it not for the political 
elites, and Lindblom is equally critical of them. Of political parties, he observed in his 
APS A presidential address (1981) that they basically obstruct the translation of mass 
preferences into public policy. (As for the audience of political scientists that he was 
addressing, he charged them with having become complacent about the liberal democratic 
political process.) 134 Of the political executive, and specifically the presidency, he noted 
that “in the Reagan administration we now hear remarkably candid acknowledgements that 
we must learn to be happy in our prison,” and he declared that 

we are governed by presidents of dubious qualifications, often working with teams of 
cronies rather than experienced political leaders, and deferred to by congressmen and 
senators many of whom pursue interests more pressing to them than problem solving 
for the nation. 135 

The corporate and political elites may challenge one another, but they agree on some 
fundamental beliefs and values: hierarchy, inequality, their own competence (see, by way of 
comparison, Plato’s philosopher-king), the danger of political agitation, and the importance 
of loyalty, obedience, and deference from the masses. 136 In fact, in all political systems— 
not just market systems—both groups of elites largely escape mass control. They will deny 
being hostile to the masses, and they may not always recognize that they are. 137 

The Lindblom Critique 

It is not surprising that an author as prolific and outspoken as Lindblom has attracted 
quite a bit of critical attention. The most general thread in the critique of Lindblom’s work 
is that he presents sweeping generalizations but does not support them sufficiently with 
empirical evidence. Commenting on Unions and Capitalism , John T. Dunlop observed that 
Lindblom and others should “put up or shut up” about the influence of unionism on the 
structure of wage rates, for example, since ample data were available testifying that unions 
had very little independent influence. 138 It was not the last time that Lindblom would be 
charged with vagueness and lack of specificity about theory and method. For instance, in 
his review of The Intelligence of Democracy, John C. Harsanyi wrote that Lindblom made 
“little use of precisely defined theoretical concepts or of clearly specified analytical 
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models.” 139 


Jonathan Bendor implicitly charged Lindblom with relying exclusively on informal 
reasoning and not using formal models. 140 In a review of Usable Knowledge, William H. 
Panning complained, “Even sympathetic readers will soon become impatient with the 
prevalence of sweeping conclusions that are imprecisely stated and supported by only the 
most casual argument and evidence.” 141 Charles W. Anderson declared that “much of what 
Lindblom has to say is provocative and original and much of it is familiar. Large portions of 
conventional wisdom are simply embedded in the argument without much reflection or 

criticism,” and that his review of market failures did not exceed the level of an introduction 

142 

to economics. 

The bulk of the criticism has targeted Lindblom’s exposition of the rational-choice 
model, his claims about incrementalism, and his views on elite manipulation. We will 
address each in turn. 

Lindblom’s views on the synoptic model attracted attention from several top scholars. 
Agreeing with Braybrooke and Lindblom’s assertion, in A Strategy of Decision, that the 
intellectual abilities of people are limited, Kenneth J. Arrow observed that the authors had 
not considered the possibility that in some cases small steps might be pointless, and that the 
synoptic model as ideal at least forced decision makers to consider as many relevant factors 
as possible. 143 Reviewing the same book, Jan Tinbergen felt that the authors had created a 
rather imaginary controversy; he argued that the synoptic model was fitting for the macro¬ 
level of policymaking, while incrementalism was useful at the micro-level. 144 C. West 
Churchman went further, saying that “the authors are afraid of comprehensive and 
calculating people like Tinbergen, Arrow, or E. A. Singer,” and he could not 

appreciate their wish to keep assumption about the whole system unconscious, 
because whether one likes it or not, any recommendation to change or not to change 
entails a commitment about the whole system. How can we possibly justify the 
position that these whole-system commitments should be suppressed? 145 

Reviewing The Intelligence of Democracy, Amitai Etzioni felt that limiting the choice 
between rationalism and disjointed incrementalism was a major mistake; regarding the 
latter as an overreaction to the limitations of rationalism, he advised that Lindblom should 
have paid attention to the more common mixes between the two models. 146 Linally, 
reviewing both that book and The Policy-Making Process, Eric C. B. Schoettle argued that 
Lindblom had judged the synoptic and the incremental models by different standards, 
overlooking the limitations and disadvantages of incrementalism. 147 

With regard to incrementalism, one might conclude that its meaning was not made clear 
initially, given the gestation period of the concept (1953-1979). Several reviewers suggested 
as much, 148 and one even argued that contrasting the synoptic model with incrementalism 
was not appropriate since the latter still was inspired by a desire for rationality. 149 
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In addition to the charge of confusing meaning, there have been three basic critiques. 
First, several authors opined that incrementalism lacked goal orientation. Kenneth E. 
Boulding commented, “Just because we cannot see the whole way before us . . . does not 
mean that we should never invest in a better lamp.” Morton A. Kaplan wrote that 
incremental adjustment would lead to blind policy choices. Gordon Tullock feared that 
incrementalism disregards long-term outcomes, while Etzioni noted that nothing in 
incrementalism would guide the small steps’ accumulation toward a large step. And Paul R. 
Schulman warned that incrementalism would not help to understand nonincremental 
policy. 150 

A second critique—namely, that incrementalism was inherently biased in favor of elites 
—was particularly ironic in light of Lindblom’s later explicit radicalism in opposition to 
elite domination. 151 Related to this charge was the feeling that incrementalism was only 
appropriate in stable, noncrisis situations. Arrow remarked that incrementalism represented 
“a complacent acceptance of imperfections; in Dror’s words, it reinforced the pro-inertia 
and anti-innovation forces in society”; this point was also made by Etzioni. 152 

A third, and much later, criticism of incrementalism was that threshold or sleeper effects 
undermined its usefulness. That is, when a series of small steps lead to a big change, the last 
incremental step no longer represents a small change. Furthermore, when a threshold is 
crossed, it becomes impossible to pursue the kinds of serial adjustment that made 
incrementalism an attractive approach in Lindblom’s eyes. The sleeper effect would occur 
when a decision maker is deprived of prompt feedback. 155 

Lindblom’s response to the critique of incrementalism over the years is best summarized 
by his own reconsideration in 1988: Incrementalism was weak, inefficacious, inadequate to 
problems at hand, often controlled by the wrong people, and yet . . . usually the best 
possible course of action. 154 The reason for this ultimate acceptance was to be found not so 
much in the outcome as in the process of policymaking that he called partisan mutual 
adjustment. We will return to that point shortly. 

The strongest critique of Lindblom’s views was that reserved for his attack on the 
influence of business elites. Several authors pulled together in a single volume their reviews 
of Lindblom’s Politics and Markets. In line with earlier critiques, Eugene Bardach observed 
therein that Lindblom provides very little evidence to support the claim that business 
dominates government, and, furthermore, he said, business leaders are not the only ones 
who seek access to government. (Aaron Wildavsky, writing elsewhere, concurred with these 
assessments. 155 ) In the same consolidated review volume, Ithiel de Sola Pool charged that 
Lindblom focuses too much on Fortune 500 executives at the expense of the larger group of 
small-business owners. 156 

James Q. Wilson judged Lindblom’s outline of market and planning to be brilliant, and 
thought his analysis of how totalitarian systems had been looking for an alternative to the 
market system illuminating, but he found Lindblom’s claim that the large corporation is a 
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threat to democracy positively embarrassing. In a review published on January 11, 1978, he 
noted that students reading this book “will learn nothing of the professions, the 
bureaucracy, the courts or the public interest law firms, and next to nothing of the mass 
media, intellectuals, ‘experts,’ universities and foundations that have a large effect on 
American public life.” 157 With regard to large corporations, Wilson argued a few years later 
that “one cannot assume that disproportionate possession of certain resources leads to 
disproportionate exercise of power.” 158 Wilson also pointed out that Lindblom does not 
support his observations with empirical evidence. 

In another venue, Tom Mayer observed that Lindblom’s critique of business power 
made it hard to believe that democracy could exist at all in market societies. 159 Finally, 
Richard Adelstein asserted that Lindblom exaggerated business influence and underrated 
the fact that the people themselves have chosen wealth over liberty and, by implication, 
self-inflicted impairment over active, critical participation. 160 

So, where does Lindblom stand as a scholar? As noted, he has attracted serious criticism 
for the lack of empirical evidence cited in support of his generalizations and for the 
ideological slant in his later work. Still, he has surely made his mark. Incrementalism is a 
concept that will be forever tied to his name. His notions about mutual adjustment are 
rather less widely recognized, but they are likely to be(come) more important as other 
scholars explore their implications in the future. 

Conclusion 

In his concluding remarks to the Redner volume, Lindblom declares that he has merely 
served as a conduit for existing common sense, and this excess 161 of modesty may have 
influenced the overall judgment of his work. For instance, in 1999, William C. Mitchell 
wrote that Dahl and Lindblom broke new ground but never attained the status that might 
be expected from a pioneering attempt to connect economics and political science. Indeed, 
he said, these authors “failed because they made an effort to integrate existing scholarship 
rather than present strikingly innovative theorems as did Arrow, Black, Downs, and 
Buchanan and Tullock, who largely ignored the past and set forth totally new 
perspectives.” 162 What we need to keep in mind, though, is that Mitchell’s assessment of 
how Lindblom stacks up against the Arrows—and one could add Simon to his list—is 
based on a rather narrow view of scholarship, namely, that science should result in 
innovative theorems. But whatever happened to the notion that connecting existing 
scholarship can be just as scholarly as conjuring innovative theorems and models? 

Also, why is it considered less scholarly to raise difficult questions without providing a 
solution? Lindblom has often been charged—implicitly, for the most part—with providing 
no guidance as to how he would propose to solve the conundrums he describes. The level 
of uncertainty (and contradiction) that one experiences when reading his work is 
uncomfortable to the rationalist, positivist mindset; it appears to fit better with alternative 
approaches such as postmodernism. Nonetheless, the difficult questions must be raised, and 
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Lindblom has done so. Furthermore, is Lindblom really less innovative than the other 
authors discussed in this volume? As we have seen, all the authors considered so far were 
successful because they advanced existing (lay! and often commonsensical) knowledge with 
a dogged conviction. In that sense, Lindblom certainly belongs among them. 

Lindblom’s work shows substantial continuity over time in regard to his basic concepts 
about the dynamics of decision making and political processes. However, his interpretation 
of those phenomena changed substantially during the 1970s, when he moved from a 
basically apologetic posture to a nearly apoplectic one over a relatively short period of time. 
The motivating force for that transformation was his focus on impairment and elite 
influence. Like Marx’s “false consciousness” and Galbraith’s “created demand” before 
him, 163 Lindblom’ s view of impairment denies a primitive assumption of classical 
economics—namely, that individuals are the best judges of their own interests. 
Unfortunately, Lindblom adduces little evidence in support of his position, and, in the 
absence of empirical support, we are left with only assertions based on his own observations 
about the political process, which themselves changed considerably over time. 

When it comes to solutions, both Marx and Galbraith would seem to be a step ahead of 
Lindblom. Marx’s answer was that the “vanguard of the proletariat” was to rule in the 
interests of the people until the people were capable of ruling in their own interests. This 
popular takeover would occur with the emergence of “full communism”—an elusive, if not 
illusory, goal. Galbraith’s solution was a truncated version of pluralism in the form of 
“countervailing powers,” as the competition among big business, big government, and big 
labor was to keep them all relatively honest. Lindblom’s solution is not so clear, for the 
equivocation demonstrated early in his career continues into its denouement. He is 
attracted like a moth to flame by the hidden rationalities of complex social systems, but he 
recoils in horror from some of the implications of that position. 

Lindblom’s ideas take us neither into a world enjoying a perfect government of socialist 
welfare economics, nor into a world featuring a perfect market of laissez-faire economics. 
Instead, we are forced to deal with an imperfect government and an imperfect market. The 
lingering dilemma, in Lindblom’s world of imperfections, is how we are to choose between 
these imperfect institutions. Is there some appropriate mix of government and market? Are 
we simply to choose the lesser of the two evils? Lindblom has no clear answers. At one 
point, it seemed that he would counsel improving the process of mutual adjustment, not 
abandoning it. However, that solution became less clear with his increasingly acerbic 
attacks on that very process. If Lindblom believes the process can be improved, how can 
that be done? If he believes it must be abandoned, what is the alternative? 

Despite the lack of finality in Lindblom’s work—or perhaps because of it—there has 
been ample attention to his ideas and scholarship. In fact, the large number of reviews his 
books have attracted indicates that he was taken seriously. Possibly his most lasting 
contribution consists of incrementalism in policymaking and mutual adjustment as 
mechanisms of social coordination. He believes in the rationality of the invisible hand but 
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has never formalized his observations in the mathematical formulae so characteristic of 
those who wish to advance social science beyond descriptive statement. Indeed, in his 
interpretative and hermeneutic social science, Lindblom is the heir to Dewey, who 
championed scholarship as inquiry into meaning. 164 And he is an heir to the 
Enlightenment, in the sense that his social critique sprang from a secular perspective that 
places reason above belief or faith. But he is a heretical heir to the Enlightenment, both in 
the sense that he has fought the domination of a narrow view of science, and in the sense 
that he passionately believes in a people who choose to be active, critical citizens, rather 
than impaired, passive cattle. 

Perhaps Lindblom’s views about the causes of impairment and his advocacy of a self- 
guiding society place him among the Utopians. He is most certainly an American, for the 
notion of a self-guiding society can easily be placed within the context of Jefferson’s belief 
in the self-reliant citizen. Of the authors introduced in this volume, Lindblom generated 
the most controversy, for he did not eschew—indeed, he actively embraced—provocative 
discourse that pierced, or at least tried to pierce, longstanding and sacred beliefs. His 
relevance to the study of public administration will endure, for no one can ignore 
incrementalism as both an important perspective on and a basic element of policy- and 
decision-making theory. As to mutual adjustment, his contribution in that regard may not 
yet be discernible in a large body of references in literature on, for instance, networks or 
chaos theory, but it certainly looms in the background, and it may well become a more 
significant legacy than his concept of incrementalism. 

Lindblom’s most important legacy, though, is his unabashed conviction that public 
policymaking is not an analytical, problem-solving activity—as the large majority of policy 
scholars believed between the 1940s and the 1980s—but a fundamentally political process 
that is driven by a distinct collective rationality. 165 


THE LEGACY OF CHARLES E. LINDBLOM IN CONTEMPORARY 
SCHOLARSHIP 

Incrementalism as Theory, Strategy, and Principle 

Jamie Levine Daniel 

Lindblom’s concept of incrementalism has left an indelible legacy in the fields of public 
policy, public administration, and public management. A Google Scholar search of the 
term yields approximately 5,070 results—and that is with a limit of publication dates since 
2008. Allison and Saint-Martin noted that thirteen public administration journals 
published 344 articles on the subject, fifty-nine of which substantially discussed 
incrementalism, and 90 percent of which leverage the topic for further developing theories 
of decision making, policy change, and incrementalism as politics. 166 Only six of the 
articles rejected incrementalism as a valid prescriptive or normative approach. The rest 
offered critical discussions of historical incrementalism, dependency theory, and punctuated 
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equilibrium theory across budget, management, and organizational topics. 

As Allison and Saint-Martin’s literature analysis demonstrates, despite the proliferation 
of literature about the topic, no universal meaning or application of incrementalism has 
coalesced. The scope of incrementalism has both broadened in topic applicability and 
narrowed in terms of scope application. Even Lindblom’s own assessment of 
incrementalism is unclear. In his own words, 

I have never well understood why incrementalism in its various forms has come to so 
prominent a place in the policy-making literature. The original PAR article has been 
reprinted in roughly 40 anthologies. I always thought that, although some purpose 
was served by clarifying incremental strategies of policy analysis and policy making, to 
do so was only to add a touch of articulation and organization to ideas already in wide 
circulation. Nor have I well understood the frequency with which incremental analysis 
as a norm is resisted. That complex problems cannot be completely analyzed and that 
we therefore require strategies for skillful incompleteness still seem close to obvious to 
me. 167 

Lindblom’s own reflections on his theories identify many of the common criticisms 
applied today. He notes a failure to distinguish between incremental politics and 
incremental analysis. The former represents political change by small steps, whereas the 
latter represents simple, disjointed, strategic analysis. 168 Saint-Martin and Smith echo this 
trend, emphasizing a separation between incremental politics and incremental analysis as 
well. 169 

Discussions of incrementalism tend to be based in rationalism, but as Smith and May 
argue, discussants may not actually be talking about the same thing. The synoptic rational 
model may be serving a symbolic role in the search for legitimacy as elected officials 
delegate decision-making authority to unelected bodies. 170 

Therefore, today, incrementalism exists as a model that attempts to systematically explain 
decision making in policy contexts. By separating incrementalism from rationalism, the 
former can also be viewed a strategy deliberately used to arrive at specific policy outcomes 
or as a tool individuals use to participate in the policy process. 

Incrementalism as Decision-Making Model 

Since Lindblom originally published “The Science of Muddling Through” in 1959, 
incrementalism has commonly been discussed in budgeting, and this is the case today. 
Arguing the case for incrementalism, Good highlights the theory’s elasticity in capturing 
political, economic, and organizational life. In his own words, incrementalism is “a key to 
our understanding of how budget participants deal with complexity and manage 
conflict.” 171 Zhao, Ren, and Lovrich agree, using a longitudinal study of 188 municipal 
governments to determine that incremental budgeting largely explained the variation in 
share of allocation to police agencies, more so than political culture and socioeconomic 
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conditions. 172 

Conversely, Anderson and Harbridge call into question whether small changes are 
actually small, or incremental. 173 Their findings demonstrate that change may not be 
incremental at the subaccount and appropriations bill levels. They also demonstrate that 
the level of aggregation matters when both analyzing change characteristics and drawing 
conclusions. Their findings align with those of Boyne, Ashworth, and Powell, who 
evaluated the spending decisions of 403 English local authorities over fifteen budget 
cycles. 174 Their statistical analyses cast doubt on the validity of incrementalism as a theory 
of local budgetary outputs as well as an explanation of spending decisions, contrary to the 
work inspired by Dempster and Widavsky. 175 

From Theory to Strategy 

Despite, or maybe because of, the ongoing debate regarding the role of incrementalism, 
the theory has gained prominence in the discussion of two of today’s current issues: 
environment and health care. This may be due to the fact that incremental actions in and 
of themselves can be value neutral. Brewster contextualizes incrementalism and national 
climate change, showing how incremental actions can be either a stepping-stone or a 
stumbling block. 176 Incrementalism’s durability may also be attributed to a lack of central 
authority, leading to path-dependent policy interventions that may constrain future 
possibilities. 177 

This lack of central authority means that multiple political actors try to occupy the same 
political space. Sparer, France, and Clinton use Medicaid and the health reform of the 
1990s as example to cite potential risks of interstate variation, incremental policymaking, 
and variation in consumer protections. These types of interactions can lead to catalytic 
federalism, the “accelerating interplay between state and federal reform and funds.” 178 The 
Clinton-era attempt at health care reform demonstrates this dynamic between national 
vision of cross-subsidy reform and state capabilities to enact public agendas. 
Comprehensive reform morphed into private insurance market repair, combined with new 
public programs at both the state and local levels. 

Incrementalism as a theory may explain the outcomes of health reform two decades ago, 
but viewing it as a strategy illuminates the most recent attempt at health care reform. In the 
face of catalytic federalism, Zelinsky offers a normative argument for muddling through in 
the form of employer-provided health care. In his view, employer-provided programs can 
better control medical costs than those that are publicly administered; therefore, 
incremental change to these programs is preferable to an overhaul into a single-payer system 
and the attendant unintended consequences. 179 President Obama’s Affordable Care Act 
(ACA) can be seen as a testament to this persistence. Despite the potential extension to 
previously uninsured people, those with preexisting conditions, and other parties, the ACA 
is at its core a deliberately incremental expansion of the current system, rather than a 
complete overhaul of current providers across multiple sectors into a national public single- 
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payer provider system. 

The concept of moderation can also be viewed as a manifestation of incrementalism as 
strategy. Much as a decision maker is constrained by rationality, a moderate is bound by a 
tradition of conflict between two “partially true points of view,” as described by David 
Brooks in the New York Times on October 25, 2012. The moderate seeks to draw on 
history to balance individual opportunity and social cohesion. A moderate policy agenda 
seeks a harmonious blend of policies that reflect specificity of circumstance. 

Incrementalism as Strategy: Macro-Level Variables 

As the issues of climate change and health care illustrate, incrementalism simultaneously 
sheds light on the way in which decisions are reached, as well as the nature of some of these 
decision outputs. It is a strategy of moderation, “asking for an increase but not to large an 
increase.” 180 However, as is evident, a common critique of incrementalism is its 
incompleteness and focus on the status quo. LeLoup identifies a tilt toward stability as 
incrementalism’s main bias. 181 There is a failure to account for system or institutional-level 
variables, 182 or to distinguish between subsystem political processes and macropolitical 
levels. 183 

Jones and Baumgartner introduce punctuated equilibrium theory as a way to explain 
what they see as disjoint, episodic policy change that occurs before and after long periods of 
stability, rather than policy change that emerges from stability, rules, and 
incrementalism. 184 Their theory is built on bounded rationality and attention allocation, 
and introduces the environment into the theory of incrementalism as an actor. 

Breuning and Koski build on Baumgartner and Jones’s argument regarding policy 
outcomes related to organizations and the breakout of policy subsystems. 185 Their findings 
show that when examining incrementalism as an output through the lens of a subsystem of 
categories, categories to which attention is consistently paid are more likely to exhibit 
incremental change. 186 By comparison, categories that showed more punctuated change 
exhibited smaller long-term growth. From this, they conclude that incrementalism defined 
as budget functions with moderate cyclical changes produces different long-term outcomes 
than those with punctuated equilibria that saw random change. These findings align with 
those of Howlett and Migone, whose meta-analysis produces an incrementalism where 
path-dependent institutionalization (for example, a typical pattern of policy change) breaks 
down incremental policy lobbies. 

Subsystem policies offer one explanation as factors that may punctuate equilibria. For 
example, as Brewster demonstrates regarding climate change, the national level politic as 
subsystems remain ineffective, and change fails to happen at the international level 
macrosystem, with spillover effects in trade and economic policy. 187 Political control and 
change in governing parties offer another explanation. 

Political control also introduces another macro-level variable into the incrementalism 
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equation: veto points, the effects of which in incrementalism Lindblom himself 
acknowledged this in 1979. Veto theory explains policy change through the “institutional 
rules of the game, the preferences of different actors, and the location of the status quo.” In 
the short term, the presence of multiple veto points will lead to political stability, or the 
inability to adapt to exogenous changes. 188 Veto points and the ensuing political stability 
will be short-lived, however, because the regime will be unable to respond to changes. The 
more distance exists between veto players in terms of ideology, the less ability actors have to 
change policy even in the face of pressure, as well. 189 

However, Sparer et al. offer an alternative view to veto points. 190 They argue that veto 
junctures may actually provide opportunity points leading to more expansive policies. 
President Clinton’s election serves as one such punctuation point. His national health care 
initiatives have failed, but states have passed a multiplicity of incremental measures in the 
ensuing years, culminating in universal health care laws in Massachusetts that have since 
served as the basis for Obama’s Affordable Care Act. 

Ordinary People, Ordinary Knowledge: Incrementalism as Principle 

Critics faulting incrementalism for failing to take macro-level variables into decision¬ 
making theory might also find fault for failure to incorporate individual level variables. 
Lindblom himself does not limit decisions within the policy process to experts: “Ordinary 
citizens deploying ordinary knowledge” have a role to play. 191 Just as punctuated 
equilibrium, partisan mutual adjustment and path-dependent institutionalization may help 
shed life on macro-level variables, incrementalism as guiding principle introduces 
individual-level variables. Viewing incrementalism as a guiding principle incorporates 
deliberative democracy, participatory politics, and moderation as expressions of 
incrementalism. 

In Inquiry and Change, Lindblom searches for means to move from knowledge from 
institutions closer to the people who have the knowledge to solve wicked problems such as 
climate change and health care. At the individual level, incrementalism becomes an 
outcome that manifests as deliberative democracy, participatory politics, and moderation. 

Nabatchi cites three reasons for the field of public administration to encourage these 
types of opportunities: a responsibility for educating citizens and promoting democratic 
practices, the erosion of effective citizen engagement practices due to an increased focus on 
managerialism and institutional rationality, and a shift to new collective governance 
structures that lead to a need for new engagement processes. 192 Lukensmeyer agrees, 
stating, “A public that has no opportunity to deeply engage with an issue (and can only 
register its opinions in snap judgments made to pollsters) will always be a ripe target for 
manipulation and undue influence.” 193 

Deliberative democracy addresses some of the issues identified by Lindblom, Nabatchi, 
and others, and gives tools to ordinary citizens to participate in the policy process. 
Deliberative democracy rests on the realization of two assumptions: political equality and 
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deliberation. 

Chicago’s Ward 49 participatory budgeting exercises look at how citizens can influence 
the policymaking process. Residents in this ward identify and research the projects they 
would like to fund with approximately $1.3 million allocated from the city. Any resident 
may propose a project, and each resident’s voice and vote have equal weight in determining 
binding decisions for this budget allocation. According to its website, Ward 49 has become 
“a national model of fiscal and political transparency and a source of information for other 
cities and states interested in establishing similar programs.” This example is especially 
fitting because of incrementalism’s roots in budgeting. America Speaks offers additional 
examples of inquiry in practice in the fields of governance and planning. According to its 
website, Lukensmeyer founded the organization to give citizens an “authentic voice in local, 
regional and national decision-making on the most challenging public issues of the day.” 

Shifting voice from knowledge experts to the individual through deliberative democracy 
and participatory politics creates an opportunity for ethical expression. Moderation also 
plays a role here, its nature representative of the plurality of incrementalism’s nature. 

Lindblom’s Lasting Legacy: The Many Roles Incrementalism Plays 

As Weiss and Woodhouse observe, critics of incrementalism call the theory out for a lack 
of goal orientation, conservatism, limited range of applicability, and a negative stance 
toward analysis. 194 However, despite these shortcomings, incrementalism is not going 
away. In a way, it is a self-fulfilling prophecy, since people adhere to it. In and of itself, 
incrementalism is the status quo because people do not appear to want to move away from 
it, despite these flaws. 195 Viewing incrementalism as process and tool and output may help 
explain the prevalence with which the concept endures today. 


Notes 

1. We appreciate the factual, stylistic, and substantive comments on an earlier version of 
this chapter that Professor Lindblom provided Raadschelders by e-mail correspondence, 
December 1, 2007. 

2. Cf. Robert A. Dahl and Charles E. Lindblom, Politics, Economics, and Welfare: 
Planning and Politico-Economic Systems Resolved into Basic Social Processes (New York: 
Harper & Row, 1953), 349: “[Ajmong students of public administration one finds often a 
tendency to idealize the rationality and responsiveness of government bureaucracies.” 
Twelve years later, in The Intelligence of Democracy: Decision Making through Mutual 
Adjustment (New York: Free Press, 1965), 303, Lindblom observed that mutual adjustment 
was hardly recognized in public administration as a systematic alternative to central 
coordination. 

3. Of the nine authors profiled in this volume, the biographical information available on 
Charles Lindblom is the most limited. The discussion in this section is drawn from 
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comments made by Lindblom in several publications; from a brief intellectual biography of 
his work as viewed from a public administration angle—Rob Hoppe, “Feilbaarheid, 
rationaliteit en politiek. Het werk van Charles E. Lindblom,” in Bestuurskunde: 
Hoofdfiguren en Kernthema’s, ed. A. F. A. Korsten and Th. A. J. Toonen (Leiden: H. E. 
Stenfert Kroese bv., 1988), 323-342; and from a brief intellectual biography of his work as 
viewed from the economist’s perspective—Richard P. Adelstein, “Charles E. Lindblom,” in 
New Horizons in Economic Thought: Appraisals of Leading Economists, ed. Warren J. Samuels 
(Aldershot, UK: Edward Elgar, 1992), 202-226. 

4. That he temporarily worked at the State Department is clear from the institutional 
affiliation listed in Charles E. Lindblom, “Contexts for Change and Strategy: A Reply,” 
Public Administration Review 24, no. 3 (1964): 157. His work as adviser during a mission 
to India is mentioned in Amitai Etzioni, review of The Intelligence of Democracy, in Science 
152, no. 3723 (1966): 746. The exact years of his time in India, which he used to study 
both theory and action on Indian economic development, are mentioned in a brief 
Lindblom bio at the website of the International Leadership Forum, ILF Post home, to 
which Lindblom is a frequent participant; a recent entry by him appeared August 6, 2007. 

5. Charles E. Lindblom, “Political Science in the 1940s and 1950s,” Dadalus 126, no. 1 
(1997): 229. 

6. Charles E. Lindblom, introduction to Democracy and the Market System (Oslo: 
Norwegian University Press, 1988), 15. 

7. Frank Knight chaired Lindblom’s dissertation committee (cf. e-mail communication 
from Professor Lindblom with Raadschelders, July 9, 2009) and was fluent in German. In 
fact, Knight was the first to translate some of Weber’s work, i.e., a collection of notes for 
lectures on economic history, under the title General Economic History, see also Geoffrey M. 
Hodgson, How Economics Forgot History: The Problem of Historical Specificity in Social 
Science (New York: Routledge, 2001): 152, 157. 

8. Lindblom, introduction to Democracy and the Market System, 17. 

9. Lindblom, “Political Science in the 1940s and 1950s,” 245. In his view, this mode is 
the most common basis for choosing a research project in the social sciences, whose practice 
is not even close to “the path of accomplishment in physics [that] pointed most 
emphatically at any time toward necessary next research projects' (emphasis added). 

10. Ibid., 250. 

11. Two articles deserve to be mentioned specifically. In “Policy Analysis,” American 
Economic Review 68, no. 3 (1958): 298-312, Lindblom systematically contrasts the 
comprehensive method of policy analysis with the method of successive comparisons. Also 
in that article, he first mentions “muddling through” (311); that concept takes center stage 
in his most famous article, published as “The Science of ‘Muddling Through,”’ Public 
Administration Review 19, no. 2 (1959): 79-88. 

12. Lindblom, introduction to Democracy and the Market System, 18 and 19. 

13. In his review of Politics and Markets, Charles W. Anderson observed that Lindblom’s 
ideas appear to be more cited than seriously argued, American Political Science Review 72, 
no. 3 (1979): 1012. 
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14. Charles E. Lindblom, “Still Muddling, Not Yet Through,” in Public Administration 
Review 39, no. 6 (1979): 525. 

15. He made this observation in a discussion in which David. R. Cameron, Robert A. 
Dahl, Herbert A. Kaufman, Theodore J. Lowi, and James Tobin participated. See Ian 
Shapiro and Grant Parker, ed., Power, Inequality, and Democratic Politics: Essays in Honor oj 
Robert A. Dahl (Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1988): 153-167. 

16. Lindblom, introduction to Democracy and the Market System, 19. 

17. The Mobil Corporation denounced this book in an op-ed piece published in the 
New York Times on February 9, 1978. In spite of—or perhaps because of—this attack, 
Lindblom’s book was listed as an Editor’s Choice in the Times on February 26, 1978. 

18. Charles E. Lindblom, Inquiry and Change: The Troubled Attempt to Understand and 
Shape Society (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1990), viii. Interestingly, Lindblom 
later recalled that the National Science Foundation was unwilling to support either this 
single-authored work or the volume he coauthored with David K. Cohen— Usable 
Knowledge: Social Science and Social Problem Solving (New Haven, CT: Yale University 
Press, 1979)—unless he could specify in advance which specific research methods he 
intended to use; see Lindblom, “Political Science in the 1940s and 1950s,” 246. 

19. He describes himself thus already in his first book, Unions and Capitalism (New 
Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1949), vi, but he is as critical of liberals as of 
conservatives—charging ideologues on both sides of ordering their beliefs to follow those of 
their ancestors, and observing that liberals were quick to recognize the union’s potential for 
social reform while not acknowledging its power to disrupt the economy (vii). 

20. See Lindblom’s introduction to Inquiry and Change, vi-vii. 

21. Lindblom, “Political Science in the 1940s and 1950s,” 251. 

22. Lindblom, Inquiry and Change, x. 

23. Lindblom made this remark in an interview conducted on the publication of The 
Market System-. Hans Blokland, “Charles Lindblom heroverweegt de markt” [Charles 
Lindblom Reconsiders the Market], in Sociaal-Wetenschappelijk Magazine 9, no. 2 (2001): 

16. 

24. Several reviewers and authors suggested that Lindblom had turned to the left in 
Politics and Markets. Among them was Rick Tilman, “Social Value Theory, Corporate 
Power, and Political Elites: Appraisals of Lindblom’s Politics and Markets ,” Journal oj 
Economic Issues 17, no. 1 (1983): 115-131. In his own contribution to his edited volume 
on Lindblom, Harry Redner observes that Politics and Markets represents a break with 
Lindblom’s earlier work on pluralism and a new focus on the privileged role of business 
entrepreneurs; see “From Pluralism to Multiplism: The Theory of Representative 
Democracy from Hamilton to Lindblom,” in An Heretical Heir of the Enlightenment: 
Politics, Policy, and Science in the Work of Charles E. Lindblom, ed. Harry Redner (Boulder, 
CO: Westview Press, 1993), 63-96. 

25. Lindblom, introduction to Democracy and the Market System, 10. 

26. Dahl and Lindblom, Politics, Economics, and Welfare, 520. 

27. Adelstein, “Charles E. Lindblom,” 203; see also “Review of The Market System by 
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Charles E. Lindblom,” Constitutional Political Economy 13, no. 2 (2002): 287, in which 
Adelstein observes that Lindblom never used the term spontaneous order but had written 
about it throughout his career. 

28. In Politics, Economics, and Welfare, Dahl and Lindblom analyze four central 
sociopolitical processes: hierarchy, price system, bargaining, and polyarchy. In Politics and 
Markets, x, Lindblom for the first time groups together price system, bargaining, and 
polyarchy as forms of mutual adjustment. 

29. Charles E. Lindblom, “Success through Inattention in School Administration and 
Elsewhere,” Educational Administration Quarterly 30, no. 2 (1994): 199-200. 

30. One reviewer of the Dahl and Lindblom volume observed that although the authors 
mentioned planned economy, there was “a surprising paucity of reference to this major 
example of planned economy [i.e., the USSR] in their book”; see Lrancis X. Sutton, 
“Review of Robert A. Dahl; Charles E. Lindblom (1953), Politics, Economics, and Welfare ,” 
in Review of Economics and Statistics 36, no. 1 (1954): 116. 

31. Lindblom, Politics and Markets, 53. 

32. Ibid., 54-60. 

33. Dahl and Lindblom, Politics, Economics, and Welfare, 227. 

34. Lindblom mentions exchange and persuasion as other types of control; see Politics 
and Markets, 4. He also observes (18) that he and Dahl identified authority with command 
backed by penalties ( Politics, Economics, and Welfare, 106) but did not recognize how 
authority always mixes with other forms of control. On authority, persuasion, and 
exchange, see also Lindblom, The Policy-Making Process (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice- 
Hall, 1980), 50, 68. 

35. Dahl and Lindblom, Politics, Economics, and Welfare, 230. 

36. Ibid., 237. 

37. On minor and major costs of bureaucracy, see ibid., 247, 255-261, 372. 

38. See, e.g., Robert Michels, Political Parties: A Sociological Study of Oligarchical 
Tendencies of Modern Democracy (New York: Lree Press, 1962 [1915]), 188-202. Michels 
consistently speaks of socialist parties. 

39. Lindblom observes that this arrangement has resulted in something of an anomaly 
in American political science, where the study of policy analysis is associated with public 
administration rather than with the study of the legislature. See Policy-Making Process, 70. 

40. Lindblom, Politics and Markets, 11. 

41. Lindblom, The Market System (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 2001), 184. 

42. E.g., “Legend has it that the greatest coordinator of them all flooded the earth to 
erase some creative mistakes”; ibid., 24. 

43. Charles E. Lindblom, “Tinbergen on Policy-Making,” Journal of Political Economy 
66 (1958): 536-537. 

44. Charles E. Lindblom, “The Market as Prison,” Journal of Politics 44, no. 2 (1982): 
327. 

45. Lindblom, Market System, 71. 

46. Ibid., 42. Richard Adelstein observes that “corporations call the tune”; see Adelstein, 
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“Review of The Market System by Charles E. Lindblom,” 287-292. 

47. Lindblom, Politics and Markets, 162; and Lindblom, Market System, 12, 226. 

48. Lindblom, Market System, 5. He does not precisely date the emergence of the 
market system, but we can infer from his writing that he considers the eighteenth century 
to be the period in which the modern market system developed, since before that time, 
wider coordination was accomplished mainly, if not solely, through central direction (6-9). 
We have to keep in mind, though, that extensive interregional trade and production for sale 
go back to antiquity, so, in that sense, the market system is of earlier origin but was indeed 
highly dominated by the state (whether city-state or empire). 

49. Ibid., 230. 

50. In various places, Lindblom indicates that entrepreneurs are the most influential 
parties in the market system. But he also says that the state is the dominant partner in the 
market system as the rule and price maker; see Market System, 86. In other words, 
Lindblom is not always clear. 

51. Ibid., 23. 

52. Lindblom, Politics and Markets, 12; and Lindblom, Market System, 54-55. 

53. Dahl and Lindblom, Politics, Economics, and Welfare, 177. 

54. In imperfect competitive environments, the supplier can affect prices and need not 
set marginal revenue equal to marginal cost. This means that prices are higher than they 
would be in perfectly competitive markets, and the notion of Pareto Optimality is 
threatened. 

55. Lindblom, preface to Politics and Markets, ix. 

56. Ibid., 95-97. 

57. Ibid., 98-103. 

58. Dahl and Lindblom, Politics, Economics, and Welfare, 273. 

59. Ibid., 41-49; and Lindblom, Policy-Making Process, 22-24, 122. He also observed 
that genuine democracy does not depend on the market system. In a market society, 
democracy cannot develop because the market imprisons policymaking. Polyarchies exist 
because of undemocratic control by government and business elites. See Lindblom, Politics 
and Markets, 77, 169; and Lindblom, “Market as Prison,” 327. 

60. Lindblom, Policy-Making Process, 58-59. 

61. Lindblom, Politics and Markets, 137; note that he is very close to Lollett in this 
respect. 

62. On the various problems with the concept of “sovereignty of the people,” see 
Thomas J. Catlaw, Fabricating the People: Politics and Administration in the Biopolitical State 
(Tuscaloosa: University of Alabama Press, 2007), especially Chs. 3 and 4. 

63. Lindblom, Politics and Markets, 233. 

64. Dahl and Lindblom, Politics, Economics, and Welfare, 279, 284. 

65. Ibid., 277-278. 

66. Ibid., 287-318. 

67. Ibid., 99-109. 

68. Dahl and Lindblom observe that the Human Relations movement distinguished 
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itself by manipulation of employees, thus strengthening the manager’s control in the 
organization; see ibid., 104, 119-120. Lindblom observes the same effect again in 
“Democracy and Economic Structure” (1962), reprinted in Lindblom, Democracy and the 
Market System, 45. 

69. Lindblom, Democracy and the Market System, 35. 

70. Lindblom, Politics and Markets, 152-157. The extent to which business 
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9 Dwight Waldo 

An Eclectic View of Public Administration 



Photo from Associated Press. 


T he reasons for discussing the works of Dwight Waldo in this collection differ from 
those for considering the works of the other authors chosen. Waldo is included 
because of his observations on the contributions of others, because of his own astute 
criticism and knowledgeable chronicling of the history of the study of public 
administration, and because of his insistence that public administration “has distinct 
political theoretical elements, aspects and implications,” and may even be political theory. 1 
He is also representative of an approach to public administration—the Administration-as- 
Politics approach—that, combined with the Behavioral approach, constituted a devastating 
critique of the Classical paradigm of public administration. Waldo is thus included both 
because of his views on the development and current state of the field of public 
administration and as a representative of a particular perspective on the field. 

As a commentator on, and critic of, public administration, Waldo came to his task with 
reservations, always approaching his subject with a certain wariness. When he was a 
student, his intellectual interests centered on political philosophy, not public 
administration. His dissertation dealt with public administration, but it was intended as an 
expose of the political theory that he believed to be implicit in the Classical approach to 
public administration. Waldo argued that by concentrating on the technical aspects of 
public administration, the Classical approach embodied a philosophy and constituted an 
ideology that effectively supported the existing political order. The publication of the book 
based on his dissertation earned for Waldo, by his own estimation, the status of a pariah in 
the field. Waldo’s views softened over time, but there remained an element of the skeptic in 
him. He denied the possibility of constructing a science of public administration, doubted 
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the existence of “principles” of administration, questioned the plausibility of a unified 
theory of organizations, mistrusted those who would indiscriminately intermingle politics 
and administration, and even despaired of reaching common agreement on a definition of 
the field of public administration. Nonetheless, he believed that the fate of civilization may 
well rest on our ability to master the functions of administration. 

Waldo was also representative of a perspective on public administration—the 
Administration-as-Politics approach—that emerged in the 1940s. His position was initially 
based on his response to the Classical approach, but his later writings extend elements of 
that critique to the Behavioral approach. Waldo denies that politics and policy 
considerations can be excluded from administration. Moreover, facts cannot be separated 
from values. Consequently, administration is inevitably both art and science, and perhaps 
more art than science. Also, since administration cannot be separated from politics, Waldo 
argues that public administration is different from private administration, being 
distinguished by the political environment in which the public administrator must operate. 
Our objective, Waldo argues, should not be to keep administrators out of policy and 
political matters but to encourage cooperation between the political and administrative 
domains and to discover ways in which we can benefit from the creative potential and 
substantive contributions of administrative officials. 

Waldo’s works serve as a fitting conclusion to the author-focused chapters in this 
volume. He presents an overview of the field, offers a series of penetrating original insights 
and criticisms, comments on some more recent developments, and speculates about the 
future of the enterprise of public administration. Perhaps more important, he reveals the 
implicit assumptions, the hidden premises that underlie the various approaches to public 
administration. Although Waldo may not provide definitive answers, he certainly leads us 
to the right questions and provides some insights that better equip us to make more 
informed choices among difficult alternatives. 

Life 

Clifford Dwight Waldo was born in Dewitt, Nebraska, on September 28, 1913. 2 His 
father, Cliff Ford Waldo, owned a livery stable and raised hogs, while his mother, Grace 
Gertrude (Lindley), managed the household. In commenting on his youth, Waldo says 
only that it was largely misspent for his future purposes—he cites his victory in a hog¬ 
calling contest as a major achievement—and that his ultimate career developed largely by 
accident. 

On graduation from high school, Waldo entered Nebraska State Teachers College in 
Peru, Nebraska. Earning his BA in 1935, he then looked for a job as an English teacher, 
but, in the depths of the Great Depression, he was unable to locate a position. In what he 
describes as an act more of desperation than of choice, Waldo accepted a job reading papers 
at the University of Nebraska and enrolled in the master’s program in political science. In 
1937, he received his MA, married Gwen Payne (with whom he would eventually have 
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three daughters), and accepted the offer of a Cowles Fellowship at Yale University. There, 
Waldo studied political science, with a specialization in the history of political thought. He 
served as an instructor in the Political Science Department from 1941 to 1942 and received 
his PhD in the spring of 1942. 

Waldo’s dissertation at Yale, initially titled “Theories of Expertise in the Democratic 
Tradition,” was originally intended to address the question of how much democracy should 
be yielded to expertise. 3 But, as is often the case, both the intent and the scope of the 
project changed over time. Waldo’s central concern remained political theory, but the final 
dissertation dealt with only one chapter of his original design, focusing on public 
administration. 4 This change of focus was prompted largely by his discovery that public 
administration had an underlying matrix of theory, and his intent became that of 
“exposing” the theory of public administration. 

Waldo came to his newly defined task with a self-described “animus toward, even 
contempt for” his chosen subject matter. 5 He viewed public administration as a “lower” 
field of endeavor, preoccupied with such relatively mundane matters as counting manhole 
covers. 6 Although he thought public administration and political theory to be at opposite 
ends of the applied-theoretical continuum, Waldo’s objective was to treat public 
administration as yet another chapter in political theory and thereby prove the usefulness 
and relevance of political theory itself. 

Waldo’s attitude and intent resulted in a dissertation—later to be published as The 
Administrative State —which he admits was “presumptuous, smart aleck, and hostile.” 7 In 
Waldo’s words, “I savored over much the paradox and the irony. Occasionally the 
warranted critique tended toward the unwarranted expose.” 8 Although the book was toned 
down at the behest of his publisher, who advised that making unnecessary enemies would 
not help his career, Waldo observes that it took him nearly a decade after the publication of 
The Administrative State to achieve a measure of respectability in the field. 9 First, his critical 
appraisal of the prewar search for principles of administration did not exactly endear him to 
the majority of public administration scholars of the then-orthodox persuasion. Second, his 
book issued at least an oblique challenge to the newly emergent Behavioral approach to 
public administration and political science. In what was to become a continuing, and not 
always pleasant, exchange with Waldo, Herbert Simon observed that Waldo doubted the 
possibility of any science of administration, but that his argument was “stated in a far too 
brief, superficial, and confused fashion to cast much light on the issues.” 10 Looking back on 
the “sometimes bitter encounters” between Behavioralists and others in political science and 
public administration, Waldo observed that by 1965, these clashes had become “too 
complex, too subtle, [with] opinions too tempered, [and with] emotions too exhausted.” 11 

In the eight years intervening between conception and publication of The Administrative 
State, Waldo’s ideas and attitudes about public administration changed substantially. In the 
spring of 1942, he was offered a university teaching position in political theory. He 
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declined the offer, perhaps because it was not suitable, and, through the help of Harvey 
Mansfield, found a job in Washington, DC, where he spent the next four years. Between 
1942 and 1944, Waldo worked as a price analyst for the Office of Price Administration 
and, from 1944 through 1946, as an administrative analyst in the Bureau of the Budget. 
Though Waldo considered himself a failure as a bureaucrat, his administrative experience 
started a process of resocialization that resulted in an identification with public 
administration rather than political theory. He reports that he emerged from governmental 
service with respect for the difficulties of administration, empathy for administrators, and a 
conviction that no one should be allowed to teach political science without experience in 
public affairs. 12 

After the war, Waldo was hired to teach political theory at the University of California at 
Berkeley. He proceeded to teach courses in everything but political theory, and he found 
himself increasingly interested in, and identified with, public administration. He 
participated in a movement to establish a Graduate School of Public Affairs, he was 
involved in changing the University Bureau of Public Administration to the Institute of 
Governmental Studies, and he served as director of the institute from 1958 to 1967. 
Waldo’s interests in public administration were also widening. An encounter with Weber’s 
writings stimulated an interest in comparative administration, and, in the early 1950s, 
Waldo offered a course in Comparative National Administration. Later, he went to Italy on 
a project to improve Italian administration—an experience that, he reports, made him 
acutely aware of the limitations of “principles” of administration. 13 In the early 1960s, 
Waldo became actively involved in the Comparative Administration Group of the 
American Society for Public Administration. 

Having endured his decade of “intellectual exile” following publication of The 
Administrative State , Waldo now also became centrally involved in the administration of his 
profession. Between 1957 and 1960, he served on the Council and then on the Executive 
Committee of the American Political Science Association, becoming vice president of that 
organization in 1961. He also served on the editorial board of the American Political Science 
Review from 1959 to 1963. In public administration, Waldo served on the Council of the 
American Society for Public Administration (1963-1966) and on the editorial board of the 
Public Administration Review (1958-1966). In 1966, he became editor-in-chief of PAR. To 
date, he remains its longest-serving editor, having stepped down in the summer of 1977. 
Between 1963 and 1983, Waldo was also a member of the editorial board of the 
International Review of Administrative Sciences. 

Waldo’s stay at Berkeley was thus characterized by an increasing and expanding interest 
in public administration, accompanied by a similarly increasing disaffection with political 
science, either as a disciplinary “home” for public administration or as a supportive 
environment for those who wish to study it. 14 By 1967, Waldo stated that his interests 
were running to sociology, business administration, and organization theory, and that he 
found those subjects more germane to the agenda of public administration than political 
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science. 15 Moreover, he felt that the political science environment was inhospitable to his 
interests. 16 As a result, Waldo moved to Syracuse University to become professor of 
political science and Albert Schweitzer Professor of Humanities in the Maxwell School of 
Citizenship and Public Affairs. Reflecting later on his career, Waldo describes Syracuse and 
the Maxwell School as one of the few places where public administration is valued and 
viewed with respect. 17 While at Syracuse, he served as vice president (1976-1977) and 
president (1977-1978) of the National Association of Schools of Public Affairs and 
Administration. In 1979, Waldo retired from Syracuse as professor emeritus, and he then 
spent the next two years at the Woodrow Wilson International Center for Scholars of the 
Smithsonian Institute. Thereafter, like the other authors considered in this volume, Waldo 
remained active in his retirement years—studying, writing, lecturing, and mentoring young 
scholars. 

Over the course of his distinguished career, Waldo received a number of awards, 
including the Silver Medallion of the University of Bologna; an honorary PhD from the 
University of Nebraska; an honorary life membership in the International City/County 
Managers Association; the William E. Mosher and Laverne Burchfield awards of the 
American Society for Public Administration; and the Berkeley Citation of the University of 
California at Berkeley. He was a member of the National Academy of Public 
Administration, the American Society for Public Administration, the American Political 
Science Association, the American Society for the Advancement of Science, the 
International Institute of Administrative Sciences, and the International Political Science 
Association. 

From June 27 to 29, 1996, a symposium was held in his honor at the Maxwell School. 18 
At the opening dinner of this gathering of about 100 former colleagues, students, and other 
relations, each participant related in what manner Dwight Waldo had helped him or her to 
get started in a career. As Gary Wamsley recalls, “[N] early all had personal vignettes to 
tell . . . vignettes about Dwight’s impact on them and their lives—lessons learned from 
Dwight Waldo, the scholar as mensch.” 19 In his brief editorial introduction as the new 
editor-in-chief of PAR , Louis C. Gawthrop observed that “Dwight Waldo is a gentleman in 
the finest sense of the word. Moreover, he is a gentle man”—words he reiterated in at a 
toast during the dinner. 20 Waldo was more critical of himself, noting that he identified 
with political theory in the humanist-liberal tradition, but that, sometimes, his “other side 
[displayed] archness and arrogance, pretentiousness and preciousness. I now judge that in 
some cases my words reflected those qualities.” He passed away on October 27, 2000. 

Waldo on the Classical Approach to Public Administration 

Since so much of Waldo’s writing dealt with the history of public administration, we 
start with a review of his conception of, and commentary on, that history before proceeding 
to his own view of public administration. 

Waldo emphasizes that public administration did not begin in the twentieth century. 
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Instead, an administrative technology was developed over the centuries to which, until 
recent times, the public sector made the more important contributions. Indeed, he says, “in 
the sweep of history overall, public administration has been leader, not follower, in the 
development of administrative technology.” 21 Waldo does credit the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries with the development of the self-conscious study of public 
administration on a scale new in human history, and he identifies the United States as a 
major focal point of administrative studies. Although a number of forces were important in 
shaping the overall contours of the field, Waldo asserts that the proximate determinants of 
the specific content of public administration in the United States were the reform 
movement and the Progressive era, which emphasized executive leadership, civil service 
reform, and education for citizenship and sought to expose inefficiency through scientific 
investigations. 22 All these characteristics, to one degree or another, were incorporated in 
what has become known as the Classical approach to public administration. 23 

General Characteristics of the Classical Approach 

Waldo identifies five basic characteristics of the Classical approach to public 
administration, which dominated the field until roughly 1940. These characteristics were 
acceptance of the politics-administration dichotomy, 24 a generic management orientation, 
the search for principles of administration through scientific analysis, an emphasis on 
centralization of executive authority, and a commitment to democracy. 

A fundamental premise of the Classical approach was that politics should be separated 
from administration. Despite some differences, Waldo argues that, on the whole, the 
authors of the Classical period accepted the distinction between politics and administration, 
asserted that administration is in the realm of expertise from which politics should be 
excluded, and argued for a strengthened chief executive to curb the centrifugal forces of the 
administrative branch. 25 

A second basic characteristic of the Classical approach was a generic management 
orientation, which assumed that the techniques of private management were applicable in 
the public sector. Waldo argues that public administration accepted both business 
procedures and a business ideology, as the business model was used to deprecate the balance 
of powers and aggrandize the role of the chief executive, as well as to justify hierarchical 
control mechanisms, merit appointment, and the adoption of businesslike budgetary 
procedures. 26 

A third characteristic of the Classical approach was the search for a science of 
administration. The Classical approach had a practical rather than an idealistic orientation, 
for it was believed that the scientific study of administration could lead to the discovery of 
general “principles” of administration on which efficient government could be based. 27 

Next, the Classical approach emphasized the centralization of executive activities. The 
general prescription was centralization, simplification, and unification. The objectives of 
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this emphasis were to centralize responsibility, to build the power of the chief executive by 
establishing stronger hierarchical controls within the executive branch, and to abolish 
superfluous offices in the name of efficiency. 28 

Finally, the Classical approach maintained a basic commitment to “democracy.” 
Democracy was defined substantively rather than procedurally, however—it was to be 
achieved by establishing a strong, responsive, and responsible government designed to serve 
efficiently the needs of the people in an emergent “Great Society.” 29 

Ideological and Philosophical Aspects of the Classical Approach 

Although the authors of the period purportedly avoided value commitments, ideology, 
and philosophy, Waldo contends that strong elements of each were contained in the 
Classical approach to public administration. The value orientation of the Classical 
approach, according to Waldo, was embodied in a tacit commitment to individualism, 
materialism, and equality; a preference for harmony over conflict; a belief in the superiority 
of urban life; and a dedication to science as a primary instrument of progress. 30 By 
adopting these values and by concentrating on means and methodology, Waldo contends, 
the early authors on public administration effectively accepted and supported the existing 
political order. 

Waldo also maintains that the Classical approach had an implicit ideological framework. 
This ideology embraced the idea of a democratic “mission of America,” a belief in 
fundamental law, adherence to the doctrine of progress and progressivism, adoption of the 
“Gospel of Efficiency,” and a faith in expertise on which a “democratic ruling class” could 
be founded. The so-called mission of America was seen as “witnessing Democracy before 
mankind, bearing democracy’s ideals of freedom and equality, and its material blessings to 
the nations of the world.” 31 It was held that this mission could not be accomplished in 
competition with ethically inferior ideals unless greater efficiency in governmental 
operations could be achieved. The belief in fundamental law was expressed in the search for 
“principles” of administration that were to reflect a “higher law and a fundamental moral 
order.” Waldo attributes a pervasive “aura of evangelical Protestantism” in the reform 
movement to this belief in fundamental law. 32 Progress was to be achieved through a 
planned and administered society. The “Gospel of Efficiency” represented an attempt to 
reconcile traditional democratic institutions with the requirements of new administrative 
technology. More efficient organization and administration were seen as means of creating 
responsive and responsible government that would better serve the needs of the people. 
This purpose required both the assembling of scientific knowledge and the placement of 
experts in government, as the Classical authors sought to establish a governing class of 
expert administrators who would exercise governmental power to preserve democracy. 33 In 
sum, Waldo concludes that the early students of public administration were “part of a well- 
known company of political theorists, not removed from political theory,” despite their 
protestations to the contrary. 34 
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Finally, Waldo argues that the Classical approach to public administration had a 
recognizable philosophical component consisting of pragmatism, utilitarianism, and 
positivism. 35 Pragmatism was reflected in the concentration on the efficiency of means. 
Utilitarianism was reflected in the objective of achieving the “greatest happiness of the 
greatest number,” presuming a practical equality of persons. Positivism was reflected in the 
opposition to intangible criteria and the attempt, in Waldo’s terms, “to substitute 
measurement for metaphysics.” 36 

Weber on Bureaucracy 

Before we leave Waldo’s description of the Classical period, it is probably appropriate to 
discuss his views on Max Weber. One must say “probably” because Waldo, like many 
others, has some difficulty in defining a suitable niche for Weber in the development of 
administrative thought. As he puts it, Weber has been seen as a traditional systems builder, 
a seminal Behavioralist, and even a disguised metaphysician. 37 Although he acknowledges 
some validity in each of these views, Waldo is primarily concerned with Weber’s concept of 
bureaucracy, which he regards as the single most important statement on formal 
organization. 

Waldo considers Weber’s genius to lie in his ability to relate the concept of bureaucracy 
to history, economic life, technological development, political philosophy, and social 
structure and processes. In short, Weber saw the development of bureaucracy as related to 
the development of civilization itself—a view that, as we shall see, Waldo shares. Waldo 
assesses Weber’s formulation of bureaucracy as having a “plausible fit” for his time, but he 
has some reservations about the desirability of bureaucratic organizations, a point to which 
we will return. 38 

Waldo’s Critique and Comments on the Classical Approach 

So much for Waldo’s recounting of the Classical approach to public administration. 
What is his reaction to that approach? Characteristically, Waldo gives it a mixed review—as 
has perhaps been implied in the preceding discussion. 

On the politics/administration dichotomy, Waldo contends that the separation is 
inadequate, either as a description of reality or as a prescription for administrative 
behavior. 39 This dichotomy, according to Waldo, was intended to resolve the conflict 
between bureaucracy and democracy by making elected officials responsible for framing 
policy while restricting administrators to the execution of that policy. Democracy itself was 
then defined in terms of an efficient response to public needs that could best be 
accomplished by a cadre of experts. But Waldo argues that public administration in the 
Classical period was, in actuality, false to the ideal of democracy. Democracy was seen as 
desirable but peripheral to the concerns of administration and hostile to the central 
principle of efficiency. 40 The Classical movement indicted “centrifugal democracy” and 
sought to implement its own version of “centripetal democracy” by proposing a separation 
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between politics and administration and relying on what Waldo calls the “dogmas of 
centralization” and the “canons of integration” as a solution to the problem of efficiency. 41 

The politics/administration dichotomy was also intended to solve the value problem. 
Here it was asserted that the political system would establish values and set goals for 
administration. Waldo regards this solution as disingenuous, since it ignores the desire to 
extend the compass of the science of administration to an ever-larger complex of 
phenomena. As a result, public administration threatened to “overrun the realm of policy— 
as the British conquered India—not by intent and plan, but by a continuous process of 
tidying up the border.” 42 Waldo contends that the real question raised by the Classical 
authors is not whether politics and policy should be separated from administration but how 
far the administrative function should extend in determining values and policies—a 
question for which they failed to provide a suitable answer. Waldo’s own view is that we 
should move toward a philosophy that encourages cooperation among powers, be they 
administrative or political, not competition among separated powers. 43 

Waldo is similarly critical of the organizational paradigm of the Classical approach. He 
criticizes both the emphasis on supposed principles or commonalities among organizations 
and the rationalist bias of Classical organization theory. In regard to the search for 
commonalities, Waldo contends that Classical organization theory ignored the specificity 
that is the “stuff of administration.” Organizations, Waldo maintains, should be defined 
and structured to meet purposes, not general principles, and the organizational form and 
process actually adopted should be suited to the specific situation confronting the 
organization. 44 He asserts that Classical organization theory prescribed general 
organizational forms and processes that were not readily adaptable to specific situations or 
changing circumstances. 45 

Waldo also argues that the Classical “principles” were based on an idea of law—he calls it 
Cosmic Constitutionalism—that mixes a scientific, descriptive concept of the “natural 
order of things” (what is) with the notion of moral necessity (what ought to be). Waldo 
observes that even if the Classical principles were based on empirical observation and could 
tell us what exists, that does not necessarily constitute a prescription for the way things 
should be. 46 Finally, he claims that the Classical approach ignores the irrational and 
informal aspects of organizations. A case in point is Weber’s concept of bureaucracy. Waldo 
argues that Weber placed undue emphasis on the functional side of bureaucracy, ignored 
the informal and socio-emotional aspects of organizations, and elevated position over 
knowledge as the basis for hierarchical authority. 47 

Waldo also chides the Classical authors for their “scientific” pretensions. In his view, the 
Classical “science” of public administration relied primarily on a “heaping up of facts,” and 
its principles were little more than an extension of common sense. 48 Waldo is even more 
critical of the intent of the Classical authors than he is of the execution of that intent. In a 
theme that recurs throughout his writings, Waldo expresses reservations about the 
possibility of developing a science of administration. He contends that public 
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administration must deal with thinking and valuing human beings and that the techniques 
of science are inappropriate to such subjects. Values cannot be treated scientifically, and 
human free will means that the principles of mechanical cause and effect are inapplicable. 49 
This does not mean that Waldo thinks that science is unnecessary. Even if an 
administrative science is not possible, he believes that a scientific mentality might at least 
make common sense more sensible, and that some parts of administration may well be 
amenable to scientific investigation. Nevertheless, he warns that we should not try to force 
on a subject matter a method that is not suitable to it. 

Finally, Waldo challenges the Classical emphasis on efficiency, which was originally 
intended to replace a moralistic approach to public administration. Waldo maintains that 
the idea of efficiency itself became imbued with a moral significance, however, as the 
pursuit of “technical efficiency” was transformed into the pursuit of “social efficiency.” 50 
Moreover, he asserts that, although efficiency is not a value in itself, it is a useful concept 
only within a framework of consciously held values. In other words, one must consider the 
object of efficiency, since it is not reasonable to assume that it is desirable to accomplish any 
end efficiently. 51 

Although, as is evidenced by the preceding comments, Waldo was initially highly critical 
of the Classical approach to public administration, time and exposure to proposed 
alternatives served to temper his views. He continued to consider the Classical approach to 
be an ideology, but, as he put it, that “is not to imply that it is a myth that a sensible man 
must summarily reject.” 52 In Waldo’s judgment, the Classical approach contains much 
truth and represents an intelligent response to a historical situation. In particular, he 
suggests that the politics/administration dichotomy served—and still serves—a useful 
purpose in stimulating political reform and improvement in administration. 55 Moreover, 
the Classical approach is still deeply engrained in our culture, and no consensus about an 
alternative has yet emerged to replace the Classical paradigm of public administration. 54 

Contemporary Public Administration 

A series of challenges to the Classical approach to public administration arose in the 
1940s, as, in Waldo’s words, “heterodoxy replaced orthodoxy.” 55 The Classical claim to 
having discovered a science of public administration was branded, at best, as premature. 
The Classical principles of administration were relegated to the status of proverbs. The 
Classical emphasis on economy and efficiency was denigrated as having been too narrowly 
conceived. The politics/administration dichotomy was questioned. The generic 
management approach was seen as overly simplistic. 

Waldo contends that the field of public administration is now characterized by a 
diversity of perspectives in which the Classical approach has not been so much repudiated 
as absorbed, amended, extended, and joined by new perspectives. In the process, some of 
the ideological and philosophical underpinnings of the Classical approach have been 
rejected, and others have simply gone underground. The influence of the business 
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mentality has diminished, the idea of “fundamental law” as a higher moral order has been 
largely abandoned, and there is increasing skepticism about the notion of “progress.” 
Though pragmatism has declined as a “fashionable” philosophy, Waldo maintains that it 
continues to be the unarticulated working philosophy of public administration and that it 
is manifested in the effort to construct a new science of administration in a manner 
consistent with the tenets of Behavioralism. 56 

Concurrent with the Behavioral emphasis has been the assertion that administration is 
both art and science, and perhaps more art than science. This new perspective has been the 
result of the rejection of the politics/administration dichotomy and the consequent 
inclusion of both politics and policy within the legitimate purview of public administration. 
The concern with policy, Waldo notes, has raised normative questions that were previously 
excluded from the domain of public administration. Thus, contemporary public 
administration has witnessed both a continuing interest on the factual side in the form of 
the Behavioral approach and an awakening of interest on the value side in the form of 
renewed concern with the role of the administrator in political and policy processes. 57 

Waldo identifies four basic, though not entirely separate, currents of thought in 
contemporary public administration: organization theory, comparative public 
administration, a public policy orientation, and the “new public administration.” 

Organization Theory 

Waldo divides the development of organization theory into three stages. 58 The first stage 
was the Classical period, epitomized by the works of authors such as Taylor, Gulick, Fayol, 
and Mooney. The Classical stage of organization theory was based on the “machine model” 
of the organization and emphasized the rational aspects of human behavior. This stage 
reached its zenith in the 1930s and culminated in the publication of the Papers on the 
Science of Administration . 59 Waldo labels the second stage in the development of 
organization theory the “neoclassical” approach. This stage began with the Hawthorne 
experiments in the 1920s and retained major importance through midcentury. In contrast 
to the Classical stage, the neoclassical approach emphasized the emotive and socio- 
psychological dimensions of human behavior in organizations. 

The final stage in the development of organization theory is modern organization theory, 
which, according to Waldo, began with the publication of James March and Herbert 
Simon’s Organizations in 19 5 8. 60 Modern organization theory is based on an “organic” or 
“natural system” model of the organization and stresses organizational growth and survival. 
The modern approach endorses organizations that have less reliance on hierarchical 
controls, more recognized sources of authority, greater opportunity for personal mobility, 
and greater receptivity to organizational change. Modern organization theory is decidedly 
Behavioral in orientation, adopting the methods of the physical and biological sciences and 
seeking a value-free “general theory” of organizations that is true for all times and places. 
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Neoclassical Organization Theory 

In Waldo’s scheme of things, the neoclassical stage of organization theory was dominated 
by the Hawthorne studies and its intellectual progeny, the Human Relations movement. 
Placing its emphasis on the affective and social aspects of organizational behavior, the 
Human Relations movement focused on considerations such as morale, perceptions and 
attitudes, group relationships, informal groups, leadership, and the bases for cooperation in 
organizational behavior. Waldo considers the Human Relations movement to be 
simultaneously a repudiation and a continuation of the Classical approach. 61 In its 
concentration on social and psychological factors in organizational behavior, the Human 
Relations movement demonstrated the limitations of perspectives such as Scientific 
Management. According to Waldo, however, the Human Relations movement was 
originally seen as merely an extension of, and a corrective to, Scientific Management, laying 
a continuing stress on the values of science, managerialism, and efficiency. The objective 
was to bring the newly discovered “nonrational” under the control of the “rational.” Thus, 
Waldo contends, Human Relations represented more a refinement of means than a radical 
departure from the Classical approach in terms of either goals or methodology. 

Modern Organization Theory 

Waldo finds modern organization theory to be a more elusive subject matter. It is, he 
says, diverse and heterogeneous and highly subject to changing fashions. 62 Modern 
organization theory has drawn its ideas from such varied sources as management science 
(which Waldo considers to be the principal legatee of the Scientific Management 
movement), sociology, social psychology, economics, and anthropology. Modern 
organization theory is founded on a belief in the “universals” of organizational behavior 
and, as a result, has shown little concern for public organizations as a potentially separate 
subject of analysis. Finally, Waldo contends that modern organization theory continues to 
be grounded in the values of twentieth-century Western culture—namely, science, 
rationality, effectiveness, efficiency, and productivity. This cultural orientation has 
eventuated in a perceptible shift from description to prescription, from theoretical to 
applied science. Waldo cites Simon’s focus on organizational design, the productivity 
movement, and the pursuit of “softer” values such as humanism, job enrichment, and self- 
actualization as illustrative of this trend. 63 

Reflecting the diversity of the period, Waldo includes several perspectives under the 
rubric of modern organization theory. Simon’s work on decision making is but one aspect 
of modern organization theory—albeit, in Waldo’s opinion, a crucial aspect. Waldo 
considers Simon’s work to be, in some respects, a radical departure from Classical 
organization theory but, in other respects, a conservative approach that is only partial in 
perspective. 64 Simon’s approach to organization theory constitutes a radical departure in its 
insistence on more rigorous scientific standards and its focus on administrative decision 
making. Waldo also sees Simon as a conservative in that he seeks to establish a science of 
administration, retains efficiency as the criterion of organizational decisions, attempts to 
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salvage the Classical principles (if only as diagnostic criteria), and maintains a twofold 
structuring of the universe by substituting the fact/value dichotomy for the old 
politics/administration dichotomy. This conservatism, Waldo contends, is the reason that 
Simon’s formulation has not been accepted as the solution to the identity crisis in public 
administration. 

The second perspective of modern organization theory in Waldo’s schema is 
organizational humanism, represented by works of authors such as Chris Argyris, Warren 
Bennis, and Rensis Likert. Waldo observes that organizational humanism focuses on much 
the same kinds of concerns as the Human Relations movement. From the humanist 
perspective, according to Waldo, the objective is to achieve organizational effectiveness and 
self-fulfillment simultaneously, under the assumption that the interests of the individual 
and the organization are compatible. 65 Thus, although organizational humanism has been 
proposed as a means for escaping the impersonality of bureaucracy, it is also a pragmatic 
attempt to develop more flexible, knowledge-based organizations that can achieve 
rationality and efficiency in changing circumstances. 

The third major strand of modern organization theory is what Waldo terms the systems- 
based, “scientific and managerial” literature. He includes contingency theory in this 
literature, arguing that it is a natural outgrowth of the system perspective in that it 
addresses the problem of specifying appropriate managerial strategies in a changing and 
uncertain environment. Other components of the scientific and managerial literature 
include elements of decision theory, organizational development, computer technology, 
and organizational futurism. 66 In assessing the scientific and managerial literature, Waldo 
notes that, like organizational humanism, this literature does not so much repudiate the old 
values of rationality and efficiency as it seeks to realize those values under more difficult 
circumstances. 67 

Waldo’s attitudes toward neoclassical and modern organization theory are mixed and, in 
his words, range from “unqualified admiration, through curiosity and hope, to indifference 
and annoyance stopping short of hostility.” 68 Waldo’s first concern is that the techniques of 
modern organization theory may be used by managers “only to more skillfully manipulate 
their ‘human material.’” 69 In a colorful comment on Elton Mayo and the Human 
Relations movement, Waldo says, “I have a persistent vision of a modern dairy farm, 
managed to perfection, each cow in its gleaming stanchion, contentedly munching 
vitaminized food, milking machines barely audible through the piped-in Vienna waltzes.” 70 
Waldo also charges that much of modern organization theory is “anti-individual” and 
“dwarfs and de-humanizes man.” 71 This tendency is most vividly reflected, Waldo asserts, 
in Simon’s concentration on the rational and logical aspects of the organization. Simon, 
Waldo contends, does not just demystify rationality, he dehumanizes it. 

Second, Waldo notes that the authors dealing with organization theory are not very 
specific in defining their object of analysis. Using the fable of the blind men and the 
elephant as an analogy, Waldo remarks, “It is not clear that the [authors] are talking about 
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the same elephant, or even members of the same species ... if they all concern the same 
elephant, it is a very large elephant with a generalized elephantiasis.” 72 The absence of 
definitional delimitation is consistent with the objective of developing a universal and 
unified “theory of organization,” but the assertion that such universals exist and that, 
therefore, a unified theory is possible, is, according to Waldo, more hope than certainty. 
Waldo charges that modern organization theory, despite its pretensions, presents no unified 
“theory of organization.” By becoming everything, systems theory runs the danger of 
becoming nothing in particular. 73 Contingency theory’s central point that “it all depends” 
is plausible enough, but little indication has been given of what to do beyond that point. 74 
Waldo also notes that modern organization theory has given little attention to public 
organizations and that it is “ironical that an enterprise that aspires for universality in its 
fruits should be so parochial in its roots.” 75 

Finally, Waldo contends that, like the Classical approach, the newer theory of 
organizations is value-laden. He asserts that the shift from “administration” to 
“organization” was, at least in part, intended to counter the value problem. The concept 
organization suggests that there is something out there that can be dealt with on a 
descriptive basis. 76 But Waldo claims that organizations, like administration, inevitably 
mirror the values of the societies in which they reside. In twentieth-century America this 
means, among other things, an attachment to the values of rationality and efficiency. 
Waldo maintains that there is no way to study organizations apart from the values they 
embody and the aims toward which they are directed. Consequently, in his opinion, a 
value-free theory of organizations is unattainable. 77 

Comparative Public Administration 

The second major focus of the contemporary period has been comparative public 
administration. According to Waldo, comparative public administration both resembles 
and differs from modern organization theory. It shares with modern organization theory a 
concern for methodological problems; a reliance on models such as the systems framework 
and structural functionalism; an interdisciplinary orientation; a search for universal 
concepts, formulas, and theories; and an emphasis on empirical description. Comparative 
public administration differs from modern organization theory, however, in its explicit 
comparative perspective, its focus on cultural diversity, and its fascination with Weberian 
bureaucracies. 

Though it was at one time widely believed that comparative public administration was 
the “area of greatest promise” in contemporary public administration, Waldo feels that 
promise has yet to be fulfilled. Comparative public administration, according to Waldo, 
taught us much about the relationship between administration and social ends, the critical 
dependence of civilization on effective governmental administration, and the difficulties in 
transferring the Western model of administration to other cultures. But the basic problem 
of the comparative administration movement was the distance between the theoretical 
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models employed and the evidence of field research. 78 And despite its strong theoretical 
bent, Waldo asserts, the movement failed to produce anything in the way of rigorous 
theory. 79 

The pressure for practical results led to a switch from comparative to “developmental” 
administration, a switch that Waldo at one time endorsed. 80 The results, however, have not 
been much more encouraging: We have simply learned much about what will not work, 
and no general “science of development” has yet emerged. Waldo charges that the 
developmental perspective has assumed that to be “developed” is to be Western. The result, 
he asserts, is that developmental administration has become a “powerful and subtle 
ideology” with the characteristics of a “world-girdling religion,” and the effort to achieve 
development has amounted to little more than an effort to reproduce the Weberian model 
of bureaucracy. 81 

Public Policy 

The third major focus of contemporary public administration has been public policy, 
which initially took the form of the case-study approach. Essentially a teaching method, the 
case-study approach was designed to offer the student a vicarious experience in 
administration by giving an account of actual administrative happenings as recounted by an 
interested but impartial observer. The case studies focused on decision making in a holistic 
manner and attempted to raise basic questions about both policy and ethics. The motives of 
the approach were “scientific” in that the cases were to be based on careful observation and 
were to result in the accumulation of empirical data on the administrative process. But the 
approach also constituted a rejoinder both to logical positivism and to Simon’s fact/value 
dichotomy that was viewed as an overly simplistic cleavage, all too reminiscent of the old 
politics/administration dichotomy. Waldo judges the case-study approach to be potentially 
useful but not sufficient as a means to study and teach public administration. 87 

Other than the case-study approach, Waldo says, little has been done with public policy 
within the field of public administration. Authors such as Paul Appleby, Norton Long, and 
Emmette Redford have addressed questions of policy and politics. Until recently, however, 
policy as a focus has been largely ceded to other disciplines, especially economics, and those 
disciplines have been attending to matters that Waldo feels ought to have been addressed by 
public administration. 83 

The New Public Administration 

A development with which Waldo’s own name is connected is the New Public 
Administration movement. The Schweitzer chair enabled him to finance a meeting of 
young scholars (those under the age of thirty-five) that was convened in 1968 at the 
Minnowbrook conference center in the northern Adirondacks. This movement, spawned 
by the social and political ferment of the late 1960s and early 1970s, was, according to 
Waldo, part of the rebellion of youth and the counterculture of the non-Marxian left. 84 
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The New Public Administration criticized the “old” public administration for its lack of an 
explicit ideological-philosophical framework and supported an activist role for the 
administrator in the pursuit of social equity. Waldo referred to the movement as a “New 
Romanticism,” because it shared with that philosophical movement the assumption that 
man is inherently good but is corrupted by bad institutions, and because it reacted to 
rationalism by emphasizing the role of feeling over reason, senses over the mind, and 
spontaneity, creativity, and self-fulfillment over convention and rules. 85 

The basic themes of the New Public Administration were participation, decentralization, 
and representative bureaucracy. Participation was supported both as a political process and 
as an organizational process. Political participation was seen as a means of dispersing power 
and increasing citizen involvement in government. The movement rejected both simple 
majoritarianism and pluralism in favor of alternatives described by Waldo as ranging from 
“organic communitarianism” to moral and political elitism. 86 Support for organizational 
participation was part of what Waldo sees as the movement’s “massive hostility” to any 
factor perceived as “bureaucratic.” Organizational participation was to be a means for 
promoting change and dispersing power within the organization. Decentralization, like 
participation, was intended to disperse power and increase citizen involvement in 
governmental and organizational processes. Representative bureaucracy was meant to 
produce client-centered administration and representation of clientele interests by 
administrators. 

Waldo confesses a “sympathetic interest” in the ideas of the New Public Administration 
movement, but he also expresses some substantial misgivings. On participation and 
representative bureaucracy, he asserts that the arguments are often “ad hoc and inconsistent, 
if not indeed dishonest.” 87 Supporters of participation, Waldo argues, seem to assume that 
some “invisible hand” will resolve the problems of coordination, order, and survival in the 
new system of highly dispersed power. Moreover, he finds the movement to be inconsistent 
in its desire to have democracy while rejecting majoritarianism and pluralism and, in effect, 
supporting rule by the minority. 88 On decentralization, Waldo points out that a cogent 
case can also be made for centralization, and that neither case is universally right or 
89 

wrong. y 

Waldo finds some validity in the anti-organizational stance of the New Public 
Administration, but he considers much of its indictment to be “unfair, spurious, and above 
all unrealistic.” 90 Although our administrative ethos has been oriented toward the rational 
end of the spectrum, in his view, this orientation does not constitute a blind dedication to 
rigid organizational procedures and bureaucracy. Moreover, those very bureaucratic 
organizations have often proven to be a force for change. Waldo notes that most innovative 
techniques and technologies have been created in—or at least at the behest of— 
bureaucratic organizations, and that the era of bureaucracy has been an era of rapid change. 
Furthermore, even if bureaucracy serves the status quo, the status quo itself is not a 
monolithic interest but a diversity of interests, all of which must be served. Finally, in 
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addressing the question of efficiency, Waldo charges that the critics attack a narrow 
conception of efficiency that has long been discarded. Even the critics do not support 
inefficiency, but Waldo says that he hopes that he will never have to “fly with an airplane, 
have surgery in a hospital, or even stay in a hotel run in the new ‘ideal style.’” 91 

To the extent that the New Public Administration movement simply reflects a conflict of 
youth versus age, Waldo observes that “children’s crusades and youth movements have not 
on the whole written happy, brilliant pages in the history of civilization.” 92 Even more 
acidly, he asserts that the young represent a “continuing barbarian invasion” that must be 
socialized and civilized if a return to barbarism is to be prevented. 93 

In regard to contemporary public administration as a whole, Waldo describes it as “like 
Poland, open to invasion from every side,” as no new synthesis has emerged to replace the 
old Classical formulation. 94 The field is marked by an increasing perimeter, but no agreed- 
on intellectual core or “public philosophy.” Waldo maintains that the problem now is to 
find the boundaries of public administration. 95 

Waldo’s World of Public Administration 

To this point, we have examined Waldo’s “map” of the field of public administration 
and his reactions thereto. Waldo himself was more a commentator and critic than a creative 
theorist, or even a synthesizer. Scattered throughout his voluminous writings, however, are 
a series of observations that, while not constituting the elusive unified theory of public 
administration, at least provide some insight into Waldo’s own and rather original 
perspectives on public administration. 

History and Public Administration 

If there is a single dominant theme in Waldo’s work, it is probably the importance he 
attaches to history, or, as he puts it, a strong sense that “what is past is prologue.” 96 
Although he “confess[es] [to] have written more about it than in it,” 97 Waldo believes that 
there is much to be learned from history, and he deplores the fact that much of the public 
administration literature has been antihistorical in nature. He asserts that history does 
indeed repeat itself, though “in different keys and with endless variations of its themes,” 
and that ignoring the past denies an important source of “insights, hypotheses, and 
scientific conclusions.” 98 

An important lesson of history, Waldo argues, is that the techniques of administration 
are at the center of the political-governmental evolution. Indeed, he maintains that 
government and administration are substantially equivalent. In Waldo’s phrase, 
administration “frames civilization” by giving it a foundation or stage and by providing a 
base for growth. 99 In short, government qua administration and civilization are always 
intimately joined. 

Accordingly, Waldo considers government and its administration to be more than 
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merely an artificially created intruder in a state of nature that would otherwise be serene 
and prosperous. 100 Government, Waldo argues, is no more a “creation” than are markets or 
private enterprise, and the “sustaining, nurturing, and creative” role of government has 
been largely ignored. Waldo acknowledges that “government is always marginally 
oppressive and sometimes massively so” and that “there are things that government cannot 
do or can do only clumsily.” 101 He argues, however, that government and its administrative 
apparatus have performed their functions with at least moderate success despite increases in 
the scale and complexity of their activities. 

Waldo’s focus is mainly on the development of government in the Western world. His 
initial forays into this topic focused on the influence of Rome (passed on through the 
Catholic Church) and the early modern state’s emerging nationalism supported by a 
“military force, in itself in many ways increasingly ‘bureaucratic.’” 102 Later, he observes that 
the modern state’s politics and administration are firmly rooted in two very different 
traditions: 

One is a civic culture tradition that arises in the thought and experience of classical 
Greece and draws from the Roman Republic and some of the medieval and early 
modern city-states. The other is an imperial tradition arising in the ancient empires of 
the Middle East and the Mediterranean basin. . . . The United States reflects both 
traditions. Our politics are Greek, but our administration is Roman. 103 

The features of both these traditions came to the United States “as a function of the 
English antecedents to the American experiment in government.” 104 

Public Administration and the State 

What was the nature of this “American experiment in government”? The title and 
content of his dissertation hold the answer to this question. From the late nineteenth 
century on, scholars had observed that administrators qua civil servants became more and 
more important to government functioning. According to Frank Goodnow, “The 
execution of the law, the expressed will of the state, depends in large degree upon the active 
initiative of the administrative authorities.” 105 More than four decades later, W. A. R. Leys 
wrote, “Legislators admit that they can do little more with such subjects as factory 
sanitation, international relations, and public education than to lay down a general public 
policy within which administrators will make detailed rules and plans of action.” 106 What 
had started out as a political experiment and “a revolt against the old administrative order 
planted the seeds of a new administrative order.” 107 Indeed, one of the ironies Michael 
Nelson suggested is that the spoils system helped to “hasten the reorganization of federal 
administrative agencies along bureaucratic lines.” 108 

In his dissertation, Waldo analyzed the characteristics of the American administrative 
state, some of whose features were shared with Western government at large, which had 
become dominated by administrators rather than political officeholders. 109 This study, in 
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fact, is why Waldo must be regarded as a political philosopher as well, and it is why he 
cannot simply be labeled a commentator on public administration. Waldo’s work on the 
state and its bureaucracy in relation to politics and citizenry is nothing less than original. 
He articulated the concept of “the administrative state,” even though notions of it had 
existed earlier. As bounded rationality became the dominant concept to describe human 
decision making, the administrative state became the dominant concept to describe modern 
government. Waldo astutely recognized the political force that administrators had become, 
and he would continue to point out that much of what could be found in public 
administration had been stated before in the language of political theory. 110 This 
observation, too, is original, because much of the research in the sixty to seventy years 
before publication of his study had been focused on developing a practically oriented public 
administration that was divorced from the influence of politics. So divorced, in fact, that 
few realized how much public administration could be regarded as political theory in 
action. 

Bureaucracy and Democracy 

As government and administration have been intimately joined, so too, Waldo says, has 
administration been joined with bureaucracy. And it is the potential conflict between 
bureaucracy and democracy that Waldo identifies as the central issue of our time. 

In applying the word bureaucracy , Waldo takes care to distinguish his usage both from 
the common pejorative connotation and from Weber’s ideal-type, which identified 
bureaucracy with rationality. Instead, Waldo employs the term in a descriptive-analytical 
sense, connoting simply large-scale, formal, complex, task-specialized, and goal-oriented 
organizations. He asserts that bureaucratic organizations, so defined, have proven to be 
crucially important and that they perform unrecognized, or at least unappreciated, 
functions relating to order and stability by virtue of the very rigidity and permanence for 
which they are commonly condemned. 

Democracy, according to Waldo, is a “striving toward equality and freedom.” 111 By this 
definition, democracy is characterized by an ethic or a set of values rather than by its 
procedural trappings. Moreover, democracy is a term that is equally applicable to both 
political affairs and administrative-bureaucratic matters. Waldo notes that bureaucratic 
organization is not totally incompatible with the concept of democracy, for bureaucracies 
provide important support for democratic values, such as universalistic criteria and 
opportunity based on ability and expertise. There are also conflicting characteristics, such as 
the bureaucratic emphasis on the rule of hierarchy versus the democratic value of equality, 
and the bureaucratic reliance on discipline and supervision versus the democratic principle 
of liberty. 

Waldo sees the conflict between bureaucracy and democracy as a dilemma. On the one 
hand, power is viewed as a dangerous commodity that should be fragmented and dispersed; 
on the other, it is recognized that power, if properly channeled, can serve good purposes. In 
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administrative terms, this dual potential means that bureaucratic power is seen as a possible 
force for immorality and that decentralization should be encouraged. At the same time, it is 
held that democracy is possible only if power is concentrated so that it can both act and be 
held accountable. The dilemma deepens as the activities and services that democracy 
increasingly seeks from government are rendered more difficult to deliver within 
democratic restraints and expectations. 

In Waldo’s opinion, the clash between bureaucracy and democracy has elicited no little 
hypocrisy. Conservative authors brand public organizations as inferior while failing to 
acknowledge that bureaucracy is also the organizational mode of capitalism. Liberals want 
participatory administration, but not when the client is a defense contractor. The artist or 
the novelist “eagerly accepts with one hand the material goods of an organizational society 
he vigorously flogs with the other.” 112 Waldo expresses his disdain for such hypocrisy in 
declaring that 

the reaction to [bureaucracy] (right, left, and center) is essentially Ludditist, high in 
emotion and low in social knowledge and skill, ignorant and confused, dishonest and 
misleading in suggesting that in some simple fashion we can have our cake and eat it, 
that we can return to the simple life, but retain the high standard of living which is the 
product of present scientific, technological-administrative skills. 113 

The solution to the problem, according to Waldo, is to seek an optimal mix of 
democracy and bureaucracy, recognizing that while democracy is desirable, bureaucracy is 
necessary. He argues that we should accept the fact that we have an administrative culture 
and that we should use that culture to get as much as possible of the goods of life. We must 
also be concerned with the values of human equality and participation. Even though a 
considerable amount of authority, hierarchy, and even coercion is necessary and inevitable, 
the bureaucratic game should be played with everyone knowing the basic rules and being 
allowed to play to the extent that skill and inclination dictate. 114 Moreover, we should plan 
carefully to preserve areas of freedom and spontaneity. In short, Waldo would have us 
reform the world—not attempt to escape from it or abolish it—and seek a reasonable 
balance between accommodation to authority and rebellion. 

Public Administration and Politics 

Related to the question of bureaucracy and democracy is the role of administration in 
politics. Here, Waldo seeks some new formulation to replace the politics/administration 
dichotomy. Politics and administration, he asserts, are not separable realms but related 
realms, and perhaps even a single realm. 115 Waldo does not pretend to have the solution to 
the problem of relating administration to politics, but he does suggest that moving toward a 
professional perspective may be helpful. 116 That professional perspective should recognize 
that public administration is characterized by an interlocking set of values, not by a rigid 
paradigm or doctrine, and thus should be receptive to ideas and techniques from many 
sources. The professional perspective should have a moral component drawn from the 
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values of democracy. Finally, the professional perspective should incorporate the concepts 
of political and social rationality, as well as economic rationality, and the idea of the “public 
interest” should play an important role lest public administration lose its ethical aura and 
thereby degenerate into mere “governmental administration.” 117 

Morality and Public Administration 

Waldo recognizes that rejecting the idea that the function of the administrator is simply 
to efficiently execute the will of the state raises a bewildering array of value problems. In its 
early decades, he charges that the study of public administration simply avoided questions 
of values and morality by focusing on technical and scientific matters in the pursuit of 
efficiency. This focus, Waldo claims, is both unrealistic and insufficient. Instead of being 
divorced from questions of values and morality, he asserts, public administration is 
inevitably both a morality and an ideology. Consequently, administrative theory must 
embrace ethical theory, which, in turn, requires that values be treated as more than merely 
data. Waldo maintains that values should be studied consciously and should be used to give 
direction to empirical research. He does not envisage a “set of hornbooks to give ‘Easy 
Ethical Answers’” to complex ethical problems. But he does believe that the conscious study 
of values can assist in reducing confusion and stress, and that it may lead to the 
development of a “moral creativeness” or “moral architecture” in administration matters. 118 

Waldo himself offers some tentative first steps in his proposed study of values and 
morality. History, he tells us, presents two traditions concerning morality in public affairs 
—one public and one private. 119 In the Greek tradition, as reflected in the writings of Plato 
and Aristotle, the polity itself is seen as the source of morality. Accordingly, the good man 
and the good citizen are one and the same. 120 The Stoics, in contrast, maintained that 
above the political community there exists a community of mankind that should be 
governed by a “natural law.” Thus, considerations of right and wrong rest on interests 
beyond those of the polity. 121 With the rise of the Christian church came the claim that the 
church has a right to govern spiritual concerns independent of the political regime. The 
emergence of the modern theory of the state signaled a return to the Classical position that 
there is a unity of public and private morality. It was maintained that the state has the 
authority to determine right and wrong, but based on a higher law, and that public 
morality transcends matters of private morality. This formulation reached its extreme in the 
doctrine called Reason of State, which justifies actions serving the objectives of creating, 
preserving, or enhancing governmental power, even though those actions would be 
considered immoral in the private sphere. 122 

The political theory of liberal democracy, Waldo says, attempts to encompass both of 
these historical traditions. Consequently, “fortune, honor and life” may depend not only on 
a choice between morality and immorality but also on the choice among differing versions 
of morality. 123 Waldo asserts that “all decision and action in the public interest is inevitably 
morally complex,” and, like a Greek tragedy, is apt to be not so much a conflict between 
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good and evil as a conflict among competing goods. 124 That is, the individual is likely to 
have to weigh the moral claims of the state against the competing claims both of other 
collectivities (such as family, organization, or profession) and of higher law or conscience. 

Waldo maintains that all governments are conceived in sin and survive by at least 
occasional and moderate sinning. As he puts it, “Those in government who decide and act 
on behalf of the public will from time to time, of necessity ... be lying, stealing, cheating, 
and killing.” 125 Furthermore, Waldo contends that some cost in immorality is the price of 
any substantial act of public morality and that governmental actions are inevitably a 
mixture of morality and immorality. He does not attempt to resolve the dilemmas posed by 
moral complexity in public affairs—indeed, he feels that they are insoluble. Instead, he 
would call attention to the problems, suggest that they deserve serious study, and warn 
against facile moral judgments. Self-righteousness, Waldo notes, is equally distributed, and, 
under its influence, “thinking about public morality is likely to be partial and 
circumstantial no matter what universals are enunciated as the basis of judgment.” 126 

Logical Positivism and Public Administration 

His commitment to the study of public administration combined with a political theory 
perspective emerged full-blown in an article that was published in the first issue of the 
American Political Science Review in 1952; it was written on the occasion of the retirement 
of Francis W. Coker, Waldo’s dissertation adviser at Yale. 127 In this piece, he outlined why 
a theory of democracy should “embrace administration,” and he raked prewar scholars and 
thinkers over the coals. 128 He criticized Taylor for regarding “his laborers essentially as 
draft animals.” 129 He observed that business or private administration had mellowed in the 
regard of thinkers “whose motivation has been primarily religious or ethical,” such as 
Ordway Tead and Mary Parker Follett—he called Follett “as much theologian as social 
philosopher.” 130 Mayo’s Hawthorne experiments, he charged, had resulted in “a much 
more subtle and sophisticated (and therefore potentially more vicious) paternalism.” 131 
About Max Weber’s viewpoint that bureaucracy was technically superior, he wondered 

was not Weber perhaps a victim of the common foible of imagining one’s own time 

and place the terminus of the creative process, in his picture of western civilization 

moving slowly and haltingly toward the type of organization typical of his own day? 

132 

Waldo perceived the central problem of public administration studies to be that of 
reconciling the desire for democracy with the demands of authority (or bureaucracy). 133 
This would be a lifelong theme. Most memorably, he remarked, 

To maintain that efficiency is value-neutral and to propose at the same time that it be 

used as the central concept in a ‘science’ of administration is to commit one’s self to 

nihilism, so long as the prescription is actually followed. 
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He elaborates, 


In this contention, the present ‘weight of authority’ is against. But I believe that there 
is no realm of ‘factual decisions’ from which values are excluded. To decide is to 
choose between alternatives; to choose between alternatives is to introduce values. 
Herbert Simon has patently made outstanding contributions to administrative study. 
These contributions have been made, however, when he has worked free of the 
methodology he has asserted. 134 

This brash pronouncement clearly threw down the gauntlet, and Simon was not slow in 
picking it up, thereby beginning a famous repartee between these two noted authors. 

In the next issue of APSR, Simon criticized Waldo’s portrayal of the fact/value question 
and his apparent bias against positivism and empiricism. And, since Waldo had introduced 
an element of heightened rhetoric in his initial sally, Simon felt justified in indulging in a 
bit of his own: “The standard of unrigor that is tolerated in political theory would not 
receive a passing grade in the elementary course in logic, Aristotelian or symbolic.” 135 
Waldo, in his rejoinder, observed that 

Professor Simon seems to me that rare individual in our secular age, a man of deep 
faith. His convictions are monolithic and massive. His toleration of heresy and sin is 
nil. The Road to Salvation is straight, narrow, one-way, and privately owned. We 
must humbly confess our sins, accept the Word, be washed pure in the Blood of 
Carnap and Ayer. Then, he says, we will no longer be “enemies.” 136 

Simon was not the only one who could be acerbic. 

Waldo’s insistence on the inclusion of values in the study and practice of public 
administration leads him to question the utility of logical positivism as an analytical 
perspective. Waldo considers logical positivism to be an important and respectable 
viewpoint, but one that dismisses “ought” questions “with a wave of the hand.” 137 He 
argues that logical positivism takes a distinction in logic—that is, the distinction between 
facts and values—and employs it as a distinction in life. In reality, Waldo contends, facts 
and values are joined organically and cannot be separated, even in a “pure” science, as long 
as that science is social. He admits that facts and values can be logically separated and that 
values can be treated merely as data, but he maintains that logical positivism goes beyond 
that separation in dismissing the consideration of values qua values as a useless pursuit. 
That dismissal he considers to be a “dogmatic and intolerant evasion of value problems.” 138 

A larger, but related, problem of the logical-positivist perspective is that logical 
positivism leads to a premature technological orientation, in which public administration is 
seen as simply a tool for the achievement of externally determined goals. Thus, wide areas 
of human experience—namely, the aesthetic, moral, and metaphysical—are abandoned, 
and the “rational” is put at the service of the “irrational,” or, at least, of matters judged to 
be beyond rational inquiry. 139 Waldo concludes that we need to be self-aware and self- 
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critical of values; he warns that we should not seek rigor at the price of relevance; and he 
expresses the hope that we may be reaching a modus vivendi between the “scientific” and 
the normative. 

Science and Public Administration 

Waldo’s views of science did not come out of the blue, and they were neither solely nor 
primarily a response to Simon. In fact, in the year that he defended his dissertation, he had 
also published an article in which he asserted, 

There is no indication that our social sciences have contributed anything to the 
current scene except confusion —opposing sets of dogmas —each claiming to be 
“scientific,” and all equally useless to anyone who, honestly trying to face all facts, has 
a decision to make concerning human lives, values, and the future. A social science 
that is of no value in the judgment process is at best a secondary tool and at worst a 
fraud and delusion. 140 

In that article, Waldo approvingly discussed Graham Wallas’s 1915 study, writing, 

His [Wallas’s] argument was not, then, that social science could not or should not 
become “scientific.” His quarrel was rather with those devotees of the social studies 
whose conception of scientific method is adherence to popularizations of the scientific 
theory of the previous decade—or century—in this case nineteenth century physics 
and biology. His notion was that the nature of the subject matter and the nature of 
the task must define the method, and that the imposition of modes of thought 
appropriate to another subject matter in another era could not be regarded, in any 
proper sense, as scientific. 141 

Waldo’s insistence upon the fact that public administration is a fundamentally normative 
study that transcends empirical fact was acknowledged by at least one reviewer of The 
Administrative Stated 1 

Waldo also raises the question whether a science of public administration has been, is 
being, or can be achieved. His response to that question is equivocal. In part, Waldo asserts, 
the response depends on how one defines “science.” In its broadest sense, science is simply 
knowledge that leads to the control of “concrete transformations.” 143 Waldo adjudges the 
social sciences, including public administration, to be scientific by this definition. He 
observes that social science has achieved a high degree of control over human behavior and 
is capable of making many accurate predictions. Indeed, he argues that, since the progress 
of social science technology and physical science technology are so intimately related, all 
science is, in an important sense, social science. 144 

However, Waldo concedes that this reasoning rests on a rather generous definition of 
science. If science is defined in the stricter sense of “highly abstract and systematized 
concepts which ‘order’ empirical reality” with hypotheses and laws, and knowledge 
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obtained and legitimated according to the canons of a specified methodology, Waldo 
doubts the existence, or even the possibility, of a science of public administration. 145 He 
asserts that although there may be universal “principles” of administration, we do not know 
whether this is true or what they might be. Moreover, he questions whether “management 
science” is anything more than a covert, class-based ideology seeking control in the interests 
of the managers. 146 Waldo’s view—based on what he describes as a “mild commitment” to 
the proposition that, through study, administration can become more scientific, if not “a 
science”—is that there are lawful regularities in organizational phenomena about which we 
can learn more through science. 147 But, to Waldo, the scientific approach is one among 
and equal to other approaches, as is testified by the frequently quoted concluding remark of 
his thesis: “[A]dministrative thought must establish a working relationship with every major 
province in the realm of human learning.” 148 

Although Waldo did not say so explicitly, he advanced throughout his career the idea 
that public administration ought to develop a “scientific” approach of its own. He admitted 
in the early 1980s that “my rearing and education disposed me to the soft side: to a 
humanist approach to social science and to a suspicion of all philosophies and methods that 
offered Truth.” Indeed, “even a crude and unsophisticated science is better than none,” and 
he claimed to have learned much “from the ‘hard science,’ behaviorally oriented literature” 
of which Simon was the prime representative in public administration. 149 

Public Administration: Discipline, Profession, Enterprise 

If public administration is not a “pure” science, what is it? Waldo asserts that public 
administration can, at best, be considered an applied science, and is probably better 
thought of as an art, a profession, or something else. He has wrestled with several 
alternatives in trying to arrive at an acceptable characterization of public administration. 

Whether or not, for instance, public administration should be considered a discipline 
depends on how that term is defined, and, in any case, Waldo considers it preferable to 
think of public administration as being composed of the many disciplines required in 
preparation for a career in the public service. 150 Waldo is emphatic in rejecting the idea 
that public administration is merely a subdiscipline—particularly a subdiscipline of political 
science. Political science, he maintains, has been too much influenced by logical positivism, 
so that it now focuses on “what is interesting, but inconsequential, what is quantifiable, but 
trivial.” 151 Waldo views the traditional relationship between public administration and 
political science as part convention and part inertia, and he predicts for it a problematic 
future, since political science has failed to provide an understanding and nurturing 
environment for public administration. Nor, he asserts, should public administration be 
subsumed in business schools or “generic” schools of management. Waldo argues that 
neither the values nor the techniques of administration can be universalized, and that 
public administration requires both a differentiated technology and a distinctive 
philosophy. Moreover, as with political science, Waldo warns that public administration 
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programs in business or generic schools are likely to face “slow death from lack of nutrition 
or atrophy from a lack of attention and affection.” 152 

Waldo is more sympathetic to a “professional” orientation in public administration. He 
acknowledges that public administration is not a profession in a strict sense, is not about to 
become one, and perhaps should not even be one. Nevertheless, he considers 
professionalism to be a good attitude or strategy and asserts that public administration 
should move from a disciplinary to a professional perspective, occupying a separate 
professional school status in the university. 153 Waldo’s favorite analogy in this regard is 
medicine, which, he says, is both science and art, both theory and practice, has a 
multidisciplinary focus rather than a single theory, and is given direction by a broad social 
purpose. Thinking of public administration as a profession, Waldo maintains, frees it from 
its second-class status in colleges of liberal arts, relieves it of a sense of guilt about not 
having a distinctive paradigm, and gives it license to seek whatever is needed, wherever it is 
located. Thus, he suggests that public administration might act as a profession without 
being one, or even hoping to become one. 

Waldo’s ultimate judgment is that public administration is not a single entity but a focus 
of interest best characterized as an “enterprise.” That enterprise contains many facets, 
perspectives, interests, and methodologies, and it is eclectic, experimental, and open-ended 
in addressing the problems of an untidy, swiftly changing world. The enterprise of public 
administration should have “a solid center as well as an active circumference” and an 
emphasis on expanding its range of professional concerns. 154 

A Pedagogy for Public Administration 

Waldo was known not only for his criticism of prewar administration and his 
characterization of trends in the field after the war. He also was concerned about how to 
teach in a field of study consisting of so many different theories, concepts, and approaches. 
In 1955, he devotes a section in a small volume to teaching, discussing the “textbook 
method” that aims to provide an overview of the study as a whole, the “case method” that 
seeks to illustrate and illuminate theoretical concepts, and the practice of “in-service 
training” (both as internship and as on-the-job training). 155 He believes that the case 
method is applicable to public administration, although in a manner different than its use 
in the study of law, where established categories or cases are illuminated by authoritative 
statements. 156 Still, the case study method is useful for pedagogical reasons; it has no 
scientific value. 157 

One favored “technique of analysis and . . . form of pedagogy” 158 was that of using 
antinomies or “paired alternatives.” The first example that comes to mind is the leitmotiv 
for Waldo’s scholarship—democracy and bureaucracy—but he also discussed, both in class 
and in writing, various others, such as politics and administration, fact and value, 
centralization and decentralization, efficiency and inefficiency, stability and change, and so 
on. Note that we write “and” instead of the more common usage, “versus,” when 
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mentioning these paradoxes. Although, as far as we know, Waldo never explored his use of 
antinomies, he was certainly ahead of his time. 159 

Public Administration and the Future 

Where do we go from here? Waldo, a self-described “amateur futurist,” sees the future as 
a world of turbulence and change. A major force for change is the current transition from 
an industrial to a postindustrial society. Although Waldo notes that many of the prophesies 
for the 1970s failed to come to pass, there is still validity in the notion that the 
postindustrial society will see the emergence of knowledge as a crucial factor in 
productivity, the creation of new technologies for processing information, the decline of the 
factory, the establishment of new power elites and power centers based on scientific- 
technological knowledge, and a shift in emphasis from production to distribution and 
service occupations. 160 All this transitional energy will result in an accelerated pace of 
economic-social-political change that will generate institutional and psychological-social 
crises. 

These forces raise an array of problems that must, at least in part, be addressed by public 
administration. A particular problem for public administration, Waldo observes, will be 
dealing with new forms of organization and management and with calls for the assumption 
of new responsibilities. Waldo predicts that organizations of the future will be less 
bureaucratic; increasingly of a mixed public-private nature; more “chains, complexes, or 
systems of organizations” than unitary organizations; and more international or 
multinational in their operations. 161 These new organizational styles raise questions about 
how to develop less bureaucratic organizations without encouraging chaos—that is, with 
“adaptive” organizations, what happens to such matters as stability, predictability, and 
responsibility?—how to deal with increasing ethical complexity, and how to cope with the 
increasing likelihood of conflict and crisis. Moreover, public administration is apt to be 
called on to perform even more functions, which raises the danger of overload in a system 
that, according to Waldo, already has responsibility beyond the authority it can command 
or the virtue it can summon. 162 

The implications of this supercharged future for public administration are manifold. 
Public administration, Waldo contends, is government’s primary mechanism for dealing 
with the forces noted, and so it will be centrally involved in change and transformation. 
The decisions of public administrators will necessarily be a combination of policy 
judgments, instrumental judgments, legal judgments, and moral judgments. The enterprise 
of public administration will be marked by philosophical, disciplinary, and methodological 
pluralism as we attempt to survive, adapt, and control change. 

In looking to the future, Waldo observes that there are two major scenarios: the 
totalitarian and the anarchist. 163 The totalitarian scenario reconciles public and private 
morality by definition, as government totally integrates and controls. The anarchist 
scenario, which Waldo sees as preferable, or at least less undesirable, envisions the future as 
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characterized by a multiplicity of diffuse and complex economic-social-political institutions, 
accompanied by considerable ambiguity in the concept of public morality. In reaction to 
the anarchist scenario, Waldo asserts that he feels as if he is watching a film run backward, 
as the sovereign state is dissolved and its clear vertical structure of authority is replaced by 
complicated, contractual, and informal horizontal relationships. This does not mean that 
he thinks history will repeat itself. Waldo believes that the future must be created—it 
cannot be copied—and he expresses the hope that “reciprocal learning, mutual adjustment, 
and institutional intervention may now be speeded; that a world unified, but not unitary, 
harmonious, but not homogenized, may develop.” 164 

Conclusion 

As stated previously, Waldo was a frequent critic and commentator on the field of public 
administration, as well as a creator early in his career. He thus played a different role than 
that of the other authors considered in this book. Yet, his approach to the study earned the 
epithet “Waldonian thought,” which James D. Carroll described as, in its method, 
antinomic, pluralistic and multidimensional, historical, reflective, and comparative, and, in 
its content, concerned with the relation between civilization and administration, with the 
core and other functions of government and its relation to bureaucracy and change, with 
the relation between democratic and bureaucratic processes and values, and, finally, with 
formalistic (that is, legal) answers to perceived public discontent. 165 

Waldonian thought is to be regarded as opposite to Simonian thought: Whereas Waldo 
emphasized that very little in (P)public (A)administration 166 was clear-cut, and so most of 
its phenomena could be subject to various interpretations, Simon firmly continued to point 
out that complex problems could be simplified into measurable facts. 167 Waldonian and 
Simonian thought have one thing in common: their insistence on multidisciplinarity. To 
Waldo, though, this inclusive approach served to elucidate and resolve social problems; to 
Simon, of course, it served the effort to build a discipline around the concept of bounded 
rationality. Like Simon, Waldo had soaked up a particular literature. In Waldo’s case, it 
was the body of work connected to political theory. His own ideas, thus, may not have 
been completely new, but, then, neither were those of Simon. In the minds of both of these 
scholar-critics, streams of thought came together, although in different ways. 

Waldo helped to understand the increasing uneasiness with a technocratic public 
administration that was already visible in prewar literature by linking administration to 
political theory. 168 Up to that point, that linkage had not been made—not by the Greek 
philosophers; by Machiavelli, Hobbes, or Locke; by the French Enlightenment 
philosophers; by the American founding fathers; or by the public administration scholars of 
the seventeenth through the nineteenth centuries. There had been no need; administration 
had for the longest time been a rather small element of government. But the administration 
of the twentieth century had assumed unprecedented proportions in the state, and that 
sudden expansion required its own political theory. Waldo provided it. 
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Waldo shared with Weber a rather pessimistic outlook on the balance between 
bureaucracy and democracy. While he never went as far as Weber—who claimed to expect 
a continuous march forward of bureaucratization—Waldo did recognize the political power 
of the new expert administrator. He could have compared Weber’s concern with the more 
optimistic assessment of G. W. F. Hegel, who regarded the civil service as the new 
guardians (in clear reference to Plato) of democracy and as the indispensable backbone to 
the advance and preservation of democracy. 169 Clearly, Waldo shared with Weber a 
concern for machine bureaucracy within democracy, while most practitioners and 
academics only saw the good side of efficient management. 

It is possible to quibble with the particulars of Waldo’s approach to the history of public 
administration, but the larger problem with Waldo’s work is his essential ambivalence. He 
insists that public administration is necessarily involved in politics, but he sees some 
continuing value in the politics/administration dichotomy. He states that public 
administration is both art and science, but he fails to specify an area in which each might be 
applicable. He argues that public administration is both different from and the same as 
private administration—but without specifying in any detail the similarities and 
differences, or their consequences. He thinks we should have both democracy and 
bureaucracy, but he does not tell us either how the conflicts between those forces can be 
resolved or what is the optimal balance between them. He says that public administration is 
not, and perhaps should not be, a profession, but he urges that it act like one. Perhaps 
Waldo best expresses his own ambivalence in stating, “I am skeptical of all faiths and 
philosophies. This includes, emphatically, skepticism.” 170 

This pattern of ambivalence does not mean that Waldo was necessarily wrong. He 
admitted to the problem but found his position defensible. In addressing the applicability 
of physical science methods to the social sciences, he remarks, “I must confess (on the 
evidence I could not do otherwise) to a certain indecisiveness and ambivalence. . . . But I 
don’t find this posture, this attempt to find a middle ground, as ‘error.’” 171 Perhaps so, but 
that posture does lead to a problem. Waldo’s curious mixture of intellectual promiscuity 
and skepticism, in which he sees all perspectives as flawed (when presented as superior to 
other perspectives) but regards each as having something to contribute, makes him subject 
to his own criticism of systems analysis—that is, by attempting to include everything, 
public administration, in his hands, can potentially become nothing in particular. Nor can 
the problem simply be passed off with such felicitous phrases as this one: “As the island of 
knowledge has expanded, the shoreline of mystery has lengthened.” 172 It may be fair to say 
that public administration should have an active periphery, but Waldo ignores his own 
pronouncement that it should also have a recognizable core. At least, he does not define 
such a core. 

Having defined the subject matter as broadly as he does, Waldo seems to be 
overwhelmed by the enormity of the task facing the study and practice of public 
administration. If that task is overwhelming, it is one of Waldo’s own construction. Despite 
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his call for the recognition of the limits of administration and the circumscription of 
administrative responsibilities, Waldo seems to see almost all problems as problems of 
administration. 173 This tendency is, in large part, a product of his view that administration 
and civilization are intimately linked and that administration is government’s central 
mechanism for dealing with change. Once again, his ambivalence appears, as Waldo seems 
torn between his desire to confine public administration to some appropriate sphere that he 
feels has already been overreached and his belief that public administration will inevitably 
be involved in addressing most of the major problems of the present and the future. 

Wallace Sayre once chided Waldo about his “youthful pessimism” regarding a perceived 
“identity crisis” in contemporary public administration. 174 Waldo never so much resolves 
the problem as he apparently learns to live with it. Waldo poses heroic demands on public 
administration, even if he does not necessarily see a heroic future for the enterprise. In this 
conception of public administration and in his call to action, Waldo has already provided 
what he claims is needed in public administration—namely, an “inspirational literature.” In 
characteristic fashion, however, Waldo’s “inspiration” is liberally sprinkled with pessimism 
and doubt. 


THE LEGACY OF DWIGHT WALDO IN CONTEMPORARY 
SCHOLARSHIP 

Taking a Generalist’s View of Public Administration 

Akheil Singla and Kristin Harlow 

Introduction 

Due in part to its multi- and interdisciplinarity, public administration has become a 
fragmented and siloed field. 175 Throughout his career, Dwight Waldo fought back against 
narrow thinking and scientism in public administration. 176 Waldo was a generalist, 
compared to Simon and others who were specialists within the field. Although public 
administration remains filled with specialists, there are a number of scholars who, like 
Waldo, considered public administration in its broader, generalist context, including 
attention for ethics, law, qualitative research, history, and comparative public 
administration. 

Ethics 

Waldo rejected the classic understanding of the separation between politics and 
administration, and thus noted that morals and ethics should play a larger role in the study 
of public administration. Now that public administration scholars and practitioners 
understand that administrators are not merely following complete and specific instructions 
of elected officials and that administrators are making policy decisions, ethical issues 
become critical. Waldo specifically cautioned against allowing ethical quandaries to be 
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decided by judicial process. 177 In fact, Waldo created a map of competing ethical 
obligations of public servants, and, in doing so, illustrated the complex web of ethical 
considerations that public administrators must take into account when making 
decisions. 178 

The development of ethics specific to public administration began with the New Public 
Administration movement in the 1970s. 179 There have been a number of scholars in the 
past few decades who have written on public administration and ethics. Here, we touch on 
the work of Rohr, Cooper, Denhardt, and Frederickson. 

Rohr argues that the foundations of ethics in public administration are constitutional 
values. He says that although morality is inherently personal, certain aspects are relevant to 
different facets of an individual’s life. Given that, public administration education should 
focus on professional ethics that are relevant to acting within a public organization. 

Rohr notes that ethical dilemmas specific to administrators arise because unelected 
officials acting as administrators engage in the process of governance. 180 Institutional 
controls, such as oversight by elected officials, contribute to administrators’ indirect 
accountability to the citizens. However, in the absence of institutional controls, Rohr 
argues that administrators “have an ethical obligation to respond to the values of the people 
in whose name they govern,” or what he calls “regime values.” 181 

Cooper’s work on ethics focuses on the conflict between the roles and responsibilities 
that administrators have to themselves, to the organization for which they work, and to 
society. 187 Cooper argues that public administration’s primary ethical concern is the 
“tendency of hierarchical organizations to demand absolute loyalty to superiors and thereby 
displace other important values, even those associated with the goals of the 
organization.” 183 By developing ethical norms specific to public administration, 
administrators may curtail the potential to prioritize the good of an organization over 
ethical action for the public good. 

Denhardt developed an ethical model of public administration based on Rohr and 
Cooper’s treatment of ethics and public administration. She finds that “administrative 
ethics is a process of independently critiquing decision standards, based on core social 
values which can be discovered, within reasonable organizational boundaries which can be 
defined, subject to personal and professional accountability.” 184 Denhardt argues that 
although democratic ideals and bureaucratic ideals are prominent in the ethos of public 
administration, the field has failed to integrate both into its ethics. For example, there is a 
“historical tendency for bureaucratic ideals to predominate over democratic”—for instance, 
an overemphasis on efficiency and economy to the detriment of equality or 
representativeness. 185 

Frederickson focuses his study of public administration and ethics on social equity, 
which he called the “third pillar” of public administration, next to efficiency and 
economy. 186 Frederickson noted that as our understanding of the politics-administration 
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relationship developed away from separation and toward integration, we understand that 
neutrality is not possible and so must wrestle not just with ethics, but also with issues of 
social equity specifically. Frederickson notes that the definition of social equity is complex, 
and he outlines categories to which social equity might apply. 

The Constitution and Public Law 

Perhaps Waldo’s greatest contribution to the public administration literature was placing 
administration in the context of its political-legal framework. The tendency to focus on 
organizations’ efficiency and effectiveness ignores the legal and governance contexts in 
which public officials engage in their work. There remains a dearth of public 
administration literature focused on legal issues. However, a few have entered into the 
often-overlooked discussion. 

Moe and Gilmour wrote a classic piece arguing that the foundation of public 
administration is in public law, and that public administration’s focus on management has 
resulted in a field that is untethered. 187 Moe and Gilmour note that “[pjublic law is the 
under-appreciated ‘cement’ that binds the separated powers of the administrative state, 
ensures political and legal accountability of its officials, and restrains abuses of 
administrative discretion and conflicts of interest.” 188 

Moe and Gilmour assert principles of public administration that should govern 
administration action in the federal government, including (1) administration’s 
accountability to the three branches of government; (2) best practices for successful 
enabling legislation; (3) encouraging hierarchical bureaucracy to maintain accountability; 
and (4) ensuring that the government is performing inherently governmental functions 
with the most effective management requirements. The authors point out that this 
framework for effective governance is at odds with the New Public Management view of 
decentralization, entrepreneurship, and decreasing costs with a focus on “customer 
satisfaction,” but that New Public Management ignores public law and Constitutional 
principles to the detriment of our system of government. 189 

Similarly, Rosenbloom and O’Leary argue that the Constitution and public law are the 
unremembered foundation of public administration. Public administration is often treated 
as a management science that often views politics and laws as inefficient. However, because 
administrators are responsible to elected officials, there must be some political or legal 
legitimacy to their actions. 190 Democratic values are in tension with the managerial 
approach. The legal basis of public administration includes procedural due process, 
individual substantive rights, and equity. These values are drawn from the Constitution, 
administrative law, and judicial process. 191 Rosenbloom and O’Leary provide guidance in 
understanding the legal issues that arise as a result of this tension. The Constitutional 
separation of powers “is weighted in favor of inertia and inflexibility.” 192 

In contrast to Moe and Gilmour, and Rosenbloom and O’Leary, Christensen argues that 
the law should not replace management as the foundation of public administration; rather, 
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management should exist “within a legal context that significantly shapes the functions of 
the administrator.” 193 He argues that by doing away with the politics/administration 
dichotomy, we forget that “public laws embody an interpretable settlement, while 
admittedly not always a permanent one, of political conflict; a statement imbued with 
administration’s authority, accountability, and performance expectations.” 194 So although 
there will be decisions administrators make as a result of statutory or regulatory ambiguity, 
statutory language is still a directive to which administrators should be adhering. 

Christensen et al. further analyze the tension between law and management as basis for 
public administration and propose a way to integrate the two. 195 The authors argue that 

public law is seen as either champion of democratic values in the administrative 
process or as an unwarranted constraint on the effective implementation of public 
programs. . . . Likewise, management is viewed as either the paramount basis for the 
study and practice of public administration or as an offender, indifferent to 
constitutional values, of legitimate public bureaucracy. 196 

The authors argue that the law can enable effective management, rather than merely 
being an impediment, that democratic values are present in modern public management in 
the form of citizen participation and pluralistic networks, and that public managers should 
shape the legal foundation of administration through input in amassing coalitions for 
policy change, participation in lawmaking, and adjudication. 

Wise follows the lead of Moe and Gilmour in arguing that evidence from the Federalist 
papers and the constitutional convention suggests that an extensive federal administration 
was expected, with the president at the helm. Further, for public administration to 
maintain legitimacy, Wise argues that it “must operate in conformance with the rights of 
individuals guaranteed by the Constitution.” 197 Wise also writes about the impact of the 
judiciary on public administration. For example, he reviews the impact of Supreme Court 
and other opinions on the role of administration and the relationship between 
administration and the judiciary. 198 

Wise collaborated with Christensen on a variety of pieces spanning the intersection of 
the judiciary and administration. For example, they write, “Federal courts are playing an 
increasing role in the management and execution of public programs.” 199 The authors 
argue that by using abstention doctrine, federal courts should avoid managing state 
administrative issues. A comparative analysis lead them to a number of theories regarding 
the causes of judicialization of administration, including a common law system, life-tenure 
and politicalization of judicial appointments, rules of standing (when a complaint may be 
brought to a court), and the system of and organization of judicial review. 200 Finally, the 
authors analyzed recent Supreme Court opinions regarding federalism, finding that 
“‘continued conversation’ is a more appropriate descriptor than ‘revolution’ or ‘post¬ 
revolution.’” 201 
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Qualitative Inquiry 

The Waldo-Simon debates centered on the question whether public administration is 
art or science, and spurred a conversation on methodological concerns as well. In his later 
writings, Waldo suggested that the framework of logical positivism—which was supported 
by many in the field—was limiting, and that public administration would benefit from a 
combination of methodologies. This suggestion has spawned a great deal of literature on 
qualitative methods in public administration. 

Before moving further into the discussion of qualitative inquiry in public administration, 
it is important to briefly mention that a simple distinction between qualitative and 
quantitative methods is not particularly instructive. Much like quantitative researchers can 
employ a variety of tools like multivariate regression or factor analysis, qualitative thinkers 
have myriad modes of inquiry. Furthermore, qualitative and quantitative methods can be 
and have been used together. While any particular division of these ideas is subject to 
critique, here we will focus on three ideas and their influence on public administration: 
interpretivism, critical theory, and deconstructivism. 202 

Interpretivism 

Perhaps the most well defined of these three methods of inquiry in public administration 
is interpretivism. This mode of inquiry focuses on the idea that reality is constructed, and 
attempts to understand, rather than know. In public administration, this has manifested in 
two different ways: narrative inquiry and action theory. 

Narrative inquiry is based on the idea that development of knowledge has its foundations 
in linguistics, and that all research is, at its core, a matter of storytelling. The goal is for the 
researcher and the researched to communicate a shared understanding, so that each can 
understand the other’s reality. 203 Ospina and Dodge wrote a series of articles detailing the 
importance of narrative inquiry in public affairs. They argue that while traditional forms of 
research (that is, research that attempts to explain) are useful in certain settings, the type of 
knowledge needed to make policy recommendations is often value-laden. 204 As a result, the 
authors argue that it is necessary to conduct research that “focus[es] on interpreting social 
events and understanding the intentions and meanings of social actors, rather than just 
explaining and predicting their behavior.” 205 

Dodge, Ospina, and Foldy also say that there are three forms of narrative inquiry useful 
to public administration. The first is called “Narrative as Language,” which suggests that 
stories are a person’s way of communicating his or her experiences in the world. Stories are 
the basis of a person’s constructed reality, and researchers use interviews to glean insight 
into that reality. Comparing several practitioners’ narratives of the same event, then, can 
yield patterns that will describe the events in deeper, more meaningful ways. 

The second form, “Narrative as Knowledge,” draws on the notion that stories are a 
person’s way of drawing knowledge from her or his experiences. Dodge, Ospina, and Foldy 
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argue that “[t]he immediate goal of this approach is to illuminate tacit knowledge or to 
share theories in use that are implied in the stories and embedded in the accounts of 

• »206 
practice. 

The third form is “Narrative as Metaphor,” which relies on the idea that as people shape 
stories, those stories also shape people toward certain societal conventions. In this way, 
narratives are a metaphor for the broader institutional context in which actors exist. As the 
authors note, “[NJarrative as metaphor adds a macro perspective that links the immediate 
experience of social actors to broader institutions of meaning.” 207 

Action theory , developed specifically for public administration by Harmon, takes a similar 
approach to narrative as metaphor. However, unlike that idea, action theory is dependent 
on a distinction between action and behavior: Behavior is caused by what is done to us, 
while action is what we do. Action theory focuses on understanding the motivations behind 
actions, not behavior. As a result, the role of researcher is “to increase the interpretative 
ability of practitioners by clarifying tacit assumptions, cause-effect beliefs, and values that 
enable, constrain, or deter administrative decision and action.” 208 

Critical Theory 

Critical theory in public administration embodies a different approach than does 
interpretivism. In a broad sense, critical theory takes the stance that reality is constructed on 
the basis of power, and that the researcher should intend to bring about change that 
emancipates people from the bounds of power. 209 More specific to public administration, 
Denhardt argues that because public organizations have been given an increasing role— 
and, correspondingly, increasing power—in society, it is important that 

a critical theory of public organizations would (1) examine the technical basis of 
bureaucratic domination and the ideological justifications for this condition and (2) 
ask in what ways members and clients of public bureaucracies might better understand 
the resultant limitations placed upon their actions. 210 

Based on his analysis, the technical rationality espoused by many in the field of public 
administration reveals a bend toward order and control. A critical approach to 
administration, however, would preach management that allows individuals to pursue their 
own needs, even if those conflict with the norms of public administration. Achieving this 
would likely require a less structured and formalized approach to administration, but may 
lead public administration to become a leading driver of societal reflection and change. 211 

Deconstructivism 

Unlike interpretivism and critical theory, work combining deconstructivism with public 
administration is limited. Much of this is due to the nature of deconstructivism: It denies 
that any reality is knowable. 212 From this perspective, it is very difficult to even formulate a 
question about how one might conduct research in public administration from a 
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deconstructivist perspective. 213 However, less rigid applications of deconstructivism to 
public administration do exist. 214 Catlaw, for instance, suggests that the struggle for 
relevance and legitimacy in the field is caused by ultimately unknowable ideas like the 
“public interest” or “science.” As a result, public administration should accept the 
impossible nature of the task before it—because political questions can never be answered 
—and put aside “pretenses of an objective (morally or scientifically), nonideological claim 
on reality.” 215 

Historical Public Administration 

One of Waldo’s great passions was history: He was focused on the importance of the past 
and believed that the field of public administration should take the time to look back. 
However, despite Waldo’s advice, public administration has suffered from a lack of 
historical context. Despite a fairly robust literature on administrative history, 216 much of 
the field simply ignores the past and discusses only the present or the future. 217 Adams 
offers an explanation for the dearth of historical context in public administration literature 
in the United States by charting the history of theory development in the field. 218 He 
suggests that the technological progress during the Progressive era caused by an adherence 
to scientific principles led the Progressives to apply those same techniques to the social 
sciences. This “scientific” basis for theory development explains why public administration 
as a field does not incorporate historical discussion in its search for knowledge. Despite 
some changes in the field over the course of the twentieth century, the belief that public 
administration research should focus on “atemporal causality” has remained relatively 
unchanged. In recent years, there have been several calls to bring history back into focus for 
public administration. 219 

Comparative Public Administration 

Waldo noted that comparative public administration was one of the main areas of 
thought in the field. The development of comparative public administration has not 
necessarily gone the way Waldo would have predicted. The Comparative Administration 
Group in the 1960s was at the forefront of public administration. This group, part of the 
American Society of Public Administration, had considerable support and funding. 220 
Writing in 1976, Riggs stated the trend toward comparison had great significance: He 
noted that while there were problems with comparative public administration—namely, 
with its lack of empirical studies and its somewhat ambiguous use of concepts—that 
comparison would eventually become the norm and that American public administration 
would be the subfield. His enthusiasm for comparative study was based on the trend 
toward globalization. However, in an article nearly fifteen years later, Riggs noted that this 
transformation had yet to take place. Instead, he discussed the ethnocentrism of the study 
of public administration in the United States and reiterated the promise that a truly 
comparative field holds. 221 Other studies conducted around this time seemed to confirm 
Riggs’s assertions about the subfield. 
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Van Wart and Cayer conducted a study reviewing major journals in public 
administration for comparative work. 222 While they found significant numbers of articles 
published in major journals on comparative studies, they also felt that these were “sprinkled 
about as potpourri rather than as distinct field contributions.” 223 In addition, comparative 
administration lacked articles dedicated to theory testing and lacked studies that go beyond 
single cases. 

Over the course of the last two decades, criticisms of comparative public administration 
have not changed extensively. Jreisat has reiterated many of the issues van Wart and Cayer 
illustrated, as Jreisat called for increased multi case studies and better theory in the 
subfield. 224 Similarly, others have noted that there is still little consensus, and even that the 
field may be more fragmented than it ever has been. 225 Nevertheless, there have some 
positive developments in comparative public administration recently. 

In a study very similar to van Wart and Cayer’s work, Fitzpatrick and her colleagues at 
the University of Colorado Denver examined the body of literature in comparative public 
administration from 2000 to 2009. They found that theory testing has become more 
prevalent and that more advanced sampling techniques are more common. 226 More 

broadly, in an ever-increasingly connected world, comparison has become even more 

22 7 

important. 7 
Conclusion 

Dwight Waldo’s continuing influence on the field of public administration cannot be 
questioned; from historical or comparative study, to the ethical and legal foundations of 
administration, and through the adoption of varying modes of inquiry, Waldo’s influence is 
clear. Nevertheless, the extent to which his message of more holistic thinking instead of 
scientism has been heeded by the field remains uncertain, and the dearth of authors writing 
in the subfields discussed in this chapter is a sobering reality. As advances in quantitative 
methods are made and specializations within the field become more isolated, it would 
behoove scholars to consider a broader, generalist view. 
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10 The Study of Public Administration 

Origins, Development, Nature 


T he study of public administration has clearly come of age. The sheer growth of the 
enterprise is indicated by the wide range of generic and specialized journals that have 
come into existence in the United States and abroad, the increasing number of public 
administration programs, 1 and the burgeoning number of undergraduate and graduate 
students, scholars, and public-sector consultants in the field. Not only has the enterprise 
grown, but it has established its organizational independence from other disciplines. The 
top twenty-five programs in American public administration are all independent programs, 
and, of the top fifty, only two are situated in political science departments. 2 What a century 
ago was a specialization in the study of law (in Europe) or in political science (especially in 
the United States) has become a study that has branched out and expanded in scope far 
beyond the early twentieth-century interest in (local) government management and 
organization, leadership, and reform policies. In the process, the study of public 
administration has sought, and largely gained, recognition; in the United States and in a 
variety of European countries, this recognition reflects the attainment of organizational 
independence, while, only in Europe, public administration sometimes retains the status of 
an organizationally independent specialization within political science or law. 

In a field that is diverse, eclectic, and pragmatic, it is only fitting that the influential 
authors treated here come from a variety of backgrounds. Weber’s (law and history), 
Simon’s (social science), Lindblom’s (economics and political science), and Waldo’s 
(English, philosophy, and political science) works transcend, and defy, disciplinary 
boundaries. Follett’s interests, if not her education, were in social work. Mayo’s degrees 
were in philosophy and psychology. Barnard relied on his experience in business 
organizations. What connects the writings of this wide-ranging group is the determined 
pursuit of ideas, and a willingness (particularly on the part of Weber and Simon) to use 
whatever appeared relevant. Some worked primarily as scholars (Weber, Mayo, Simon, 
Waldo, Lindblom), others primarily as practitioners (Taylor, Barnard) or social 
commentators (Follett). Gulick managed to keep one leg in the university and the other in 
practice. 

These authors also had a variety of personal experiences that shaped their theories, 
concepts, and judgments—and even their writing styles. 3 By way of example, consider the 
influence of 

• early exposure to Hegel and growing up in rule-bound German society on Max 
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Weber’s theories about bureaucracy; 

• working in a factory environment on Frederick Taylor’s formulation of Scientific 
Management; 

• fairly early involvement in the reform movement on Luther Gulick’s ideas about 
organization and management; 

• working in Boston’s community centers on Follett’s ideas about cooperation, 
integration, and institutional dynamics; 

• witnessing labor union strikes and fierce conflicts with management in Australia on 
Mayo’s ideas about hierarchical management; 

• running a big company or addressing a crowd of discontented workers on Barnard’s 
ideas about balancing management and employee needs; 

• noticing how a public works administrator and a recreation administrator in 
Milwaukee budgeted according to very different rationales for a playground—as a 
physical facility that needs maintenance, or as a social facility that needs supervision— 
on Simon’s conceptualization of bounded rationality; 

• Frank Knight’s fascination with the hidden rationalities of complex social institutions 
and Michael Polanyi’s theories about mutual adjustment on Lindblom’s analysis of 
bargaining, incrementalism, and the great social institutions of our time; and 

• Francis W. Coker’s doubt that principles of administration could be scientifically 
established or that efficiency was the central concept of the study 4 on Waldo’s 
thoughts about the connection between facts and values and the nature of the study of 
public administration. 

Only the authors themselves can distinguish between what was and was not of primary 
influence on their thinking, but, clearly, each of them was affected by early experiences in 
life and work, by mentors, and by ideas. 

Though each of these authors can thus be considered a product of his or her times, their 
ideas remain timely, and the contemporary study of public administration is obviously 
deeply indebted to them. In combination, they set the agenda for most of the issues still 
being addressed in the study. Their diversity of opinion also anticipated the tensions that 
persist in attempts to address those issues. Their legacy is the power of their ideas, which 
still resonate in the study and practice of public administration. We shall examine that 
agenda and legacy, and then conclude with some thoughts on the state of the field of public 
administration. 

Setting the Agenda 

There can be little dispute that the nine authors presented and discussed in this volume 
addressed big issues. Weber and Waldo were intrigued by, and concerned about, the 
survival of democracy in the face of a burgeoning bureaucracy. Taylor and Gulick sought to 
discover general principles of management. Mayo and Barnard sought to balance 
managerial prerogatives with employee needs. Weber, Simon, and Lindblom attempted to 
make sense of rationality, by exploring its limits. Follett and Barnard delved into the nature 
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of authority in cooperative social systems. And that is only a beginning. 

Attesting to the cumulative nature of knowledge, the ideas, theories, and concepts 
presented by these authors are not quite new. Lindblom, for instance, writes that there are 
no original concepts in his work but that he may sometimes have given a vague or 
incomplete concept fuller formulation. 5 Ail of these authors present ideas that are more 
carefully elaborated, more systematically pursued—and sometimes employed in different 
settings—than in their previous appearances. Weber built on Hegel, though he treated the 
bureaucrat as a less heroic figure than did Hegel. Taylor built on engineering principles as 
applied to the relationship between man and machine. Gulick built on early work done in 
the New York Bureau of Municipal Research, acting on a general sense that the discovery 
of principles of administration was tantamount to science. Mayo built on previous studies 
of fatigue, extending them into the psychological realm with surprising, and often 
unanticipated, results. 

Follett built on a Rousseauesque egalitarian idea of cooperation and horizontal relations 
but applied these concepts to intra-organizational relationships. Barnard built on the 
notion of intuitive knowledge and on management ideas prevalent in his time, while 
challenging, though not fully rejecting, traditional concepts of authority and leadership. 
Simon built on an eighteenth-century sense of limited rationality and borrowed directly 
from the Institutionalist perspective in economics to develop his model of organizational 
decision making. Lindblom built on ideas about the relation between polity and market 
when developing his theory about governmental decision making and policy processes, and 
in his critique of institutions of social control. Waldo, like Weber, built on theories about 
balancing democracy and bureaucracy. Enamored with originality, contemporary 
scholarship is seldom as ready to acknowledge precursors as was Lindblom, who recognized 
that good work often follows from initial steps and that the full meaning of initial findings 
may not become clear until much later. 6 

With regard to agenda setting, let us consider the positions of our nine authors in 
relation to two issues selected because of their continuing salience in the field and the 
controversy surrounding them. These issues—the relationship between public and private 
administration, and the question whether a science of public administration is attainable or 
desirable—have attracted the attention of all nine authors, if intermittently and to varying 
degrees. 

Public Administration and Business Administration 

On the first issue—the relationship between public and private or business 
administration—opinions among our authors are divided, just as opinions are in the field 
(that is, study and practice). A typical formulation is that administration is essentially the 
same in both the public and private sectors, and, since the private sector is more efficient 
than the public sector, we should borrow techniques from the private sector to improve 
efficiency in the public sector. Dating back to late nineteenth-century America, this is a 
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canard that has remarkable resilience. Among the authors considered here, Frederick Taylor 
perhaps comes closest to this position. 

More typical is the assumption that organizations are organizations, and the same 
management techniques are applicable in both the public and private sectors—note the 
absence of the invidious comparison between them. This indifference would seem to be the 
position, if only implicitly, of Gulick, Barnard, Mayo, Follett, and Simon. For Weber, 
bureaucracy is a product of the process of rationalization and is associated with the rise of 
capitalism; thus, bureaucracies are characteristic of both the public and private sectors, 
which share the virtues and vices of that organizational form. Lindblom argues that forms 
of social control are generic, though power is likely to be more equally shared in the public 
sector because of the institutional arrangements of democratic government. While he does 
not directly address the relative efficiency of the two sectors, it is unlikely that Lindblom 
would favor the private sector, given his general attitude toward business corporations and 
their executives. More likely, he would simply contend that both sectors are “political.” 
Waldo falls at the other end of the spectrum, arguing that public administration is different 
from private administration and that, even if private organizations are more efficient, 
quality is not the primary criterion by which public organizations should be judged. 
Criteria such as representativeness, responsiveness, due process, fairness, and equity would 
be more important for Waldo. 

These differences among our authors pretty much mirror differences in the study as a 
whole. Perhaps it is most accurate to say that prewar American public administration built 
on studies of business (Taylor, Mayo, Barnard), of government (Gulick), and of society at 
large (Follett). Postwar public administration appears to be no different. Driven by the 
quest for “The Theory of Organizations,” organizational and decision-making theories were 
thought applicable to both the public and the private sectors. Contingency theory promised 
to be different, but it never used “public” versus “private” as a contingency. Organizational 
humanism returned to the universalistic theme, but posed satisfaction of human needs 
rather than productivity as the objective of organizational endeavors. 

The New Public Administration emphasized the difference between public and private 
administration, and, accordingly, stressed the values of representativeness and equity over 
efficiency. However, between the 1970s and the 1990s, many public administration 
scholars withdrew into studies of specific programs and agencies, with a renewed interest in 
productivity. 7 They were drawn especially to expanding and improving techniques of 
measuring the outputs and, to a lesser extent, the outcomes of organizational activities. One 
detects more than a touch of Taylorism in this New Public Management literature. 
Generally, it seems that the study of public administration is—once again?—very much 
enamored of concepts (such as efficiency) and approaches (such as performance 
management and measurement) that have come from a private business context. 

We note that some of this debate about the relationship between public and business 
administration seems to have been miscast, being based on the idea that the study of public 
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administration has borrowed from business management to improve productivity. A 
number of factors belie that claim. First, there was a study of public administration at least 
two centuries before there was a study of business administration. 8 Second, and in the same 
vein, the conceptual distinction between public and private sectors was not made until the 
late eighteenth century. Whatever can be considered private organization in early modern 
Europe and back to the ancient world was heavily intertwined with government—if not in 
terms of laws and directives, then certainly in terms of personal unions. Higher-level 
government officials usually combined their work with lucrative positions in, for instance, 
trade and church organizations. 9 Third, early twentieth-century American scholars were 
impressed by the management successes of late nineteenth-century private corporations, 
especially in the United States, not recognizing the extent to which expanding market 
freedoms actually fueled corruption in the private sector. 10 This lapse is ironic, since 
public-sector reform was inspired, in part, by the desire to battle corruption. 

Fourth, quite a few concepts and theories-in-use in public administration and 
organization theory actually originated in public administration and not in business 
administration. 11 Indeed, in the light of history, business administration and management 
have only briefly offered an example to public management—certainly not “through the 
ages,” as the National Performance Review claimed. 12 Fifth, while private organizations 
tackle fairly clearly defined tasks and deliver equally clear defined products, public 
organizations not only have to fill potholes (a simple task or tame problem) but also address 
extremely complex, so-called “wicked problems,” 13 that can only be resolved temporarily. 
In other words, governments take on problems that no one else can or will take on. 
Obviously, business principles can be applied to the management of simple problems, but 
fall short of helping with managing truly wicked problems. In relation to this, finally, there 
is no convincing evidence beyond the anecdotal that private organizations are more 
efficient than public organizations when it comes to dealing with society’s wicked 
problems. 

A Science of Public Administration 

The second issue we have chosen for use in comparing our nine authors concerns the 
development of a science of public administration. Any discussion of whether or not public 
administration is a science must consider which definition of science to use: one that 
emphasizes a natural-science orientation, or one that describes science as a branch of 
knowledge. 14 In the modern, positivist sense, science is based on empirical observation of 
facts for which the explanation is ideally expressed in terms of a universal law (which is 
more possible in the natural sciences) or, at least, in terms of law-like generalizations (which 
are more common in the social sciences). The methods associated with this concept of 
science typically involve systematic empirical investigation relying on sophisticated 
quantitative analysis; it is evidence-based research. 15 This concept of science is also 
identified with “objectivity” in the sense that it is assumed that research results can be and 
are generated independently from the observer. 
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While the bulk of the preceding chapters has been devoted to our authors’ substantive 
ideas about organization, management, decision making, and policymaking, most of them 
also had specific ideas about the science of public administration and its appropriate 
methods. 16 They are almost evenly divided on the prospect of developing a science of 
administration: Weber, Taylor, Gulick, Mayo, and Simon are all proponents of a science of 
administration, though each offers a variation on that theme; Follett, Barnard, Waldo, and 
Lindblom are at least skeptics, if not outright opponents. 

Simon is most emphatically committed to a positivist, empirical science of 
administration that studies facts and leaves value judgments to practitioners and politicians. 
His focus is on strengthening the internal validity of findings (that is, establishing causal 
relations between alternatives and their consequences). Taylor was, of course, a strong 
supporter of the effort to develop a science of management, but he was largely a-theoretical 
and rather narrow in his focus—Simon would view Taylor’s work as a “practical” science. 
Taylor’s approach was inductive (a heaping up of facts), in contrast to the hypothetical- 
deductive method typically preferred by the positivists. 

Gulick was an equally firm supporter of empirical study, but less a positivist. In his view, 
management science—that is, systematic and frequent observation of organizational 
behavior—was the method through which public administration should define itself; this 
opinion was no doubt influenced by the prevalence of Taylor’s Scientific Management 
movement in the 1920s and 1930s. Gulick believed that administrative science should 
focus on studying the relation between action and outcome, a topic that has received 
renewed attention among those who study performance measurement and advocate New 
Public Management. In contrast to Taylor’s reasoning, Gulick’s was largely theoretical, 
since, in his search for principles, he mustered precious little empirical support for those 
putative principles. Weber is more equivocal. While he engaged in large-survey research 
and in the development of quantitative methods, he is best known for his qualitative 
method of using the ideal-type to arrive at a better understanding of reality. Mayo was, as 
usual, an enigma. He clearly had scientific aspirations, but he relied on highly subjective 
participant-observer techniques and generally paid scant attention to the niceties of research 
design. 

Let us consider now the forces of the opposition. Barnard—as one would expect from a 
practicing executive—was not centrally concerned with developing a science of 
administration. He was more pragmatic in his thinking, as likely to rely on “nonlogical” 
processes as on science in executive decision making. Intriguingly, Follett, even though a 
member of the Taylor Society, regarded linear logical positivism and nonlinear social 
dynamics as an antinomial paradox. Instead of choosing a side, she advocated a method of 
circular response, advising students to make an effort at understanding the relation between 
quantitative and qualitative approaches. In her view, those whom she called “subjective 
idealists” had focused too much on the subject, while the “realists” were too much 
concerned with the object. It is striking to see how close Follett came to Weber’s position 
of embracing both positivism and hermeneutics as methods of study. To Weber and Follett 
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both, the choice of method was subordinate to the objective of rational explanation— 
which, to Weber, is synonymous with understanding (that is, Versteben). 

Also comparable to Weber are Lindblom and Waldo, given their habit of engaging in 
wide-ranging and theoretical perspectives on major social trends. Lindblom was not entirely 
unsympathetic to the idea of a science, but he considered scientific methodology and its 
results as, at best, complementary to lay knowledge and probing. Indeed, he argued that 
social science generally could not claim findings that had not been preceded by lay 
thought. 17 Waldo is probably the most vociferous in his opposition to the scientific method 
as described earlier. His problem is with the treatment of values. He argues that, whereas 
the Classical approach disguised its values under the mantle of scientific analysis, the 
positivists simply dismiss them. It is not that the scientific method is inappropriate; it is 
simply incomplete. 

So where does this leave us when attempting to assess the state and nature of public 
administration as a science? Divided, as always. Scientific (that is, objectivist) aspirations 
persist, but performance lags. When we look at the articles and books published in the 
United States, it appears that empirical research is overwhelmingly favored over questions 
of political theory, history, law, and so on. This empirical research is presented in two ways, 
but quantitative-statistical methods are clearly favored over qualitative and narrative 
methods. Quantitative research is facilitated by ever-more sophisticated statistical 
techniques and by an increasing use of formal, mathematical modeling. This tendency is 
especially prevalent in the United States, but it is also found, to a significantly lesser extent, 
in other Western countries. Quantitative research is motivated by a desire to develop an 
administrative science that is unique in its own methods 18 and can compete, in terms of 
rigor, with such social sciences as cognitive psychology and economics. 

Yet, reviews of publications in major journals suggest that most articles are conceptual in 
nature and that, even where statistics are employed, little attention is paid to research 
design, there are few multivariate or longitudinal analyses, and the statistical methods 
employed are often inappropriate to the question addressed. An obvious rejoinder to the 
positivist approach is that it defines science too narrowly. Knowledge based on 
inter subjectively observed phenomena and subjective experiences can be considered 
scientific if a broader and more classic definition of science is applied. We specifically have 
the German concept of Wissenscbaft in mind, wherein Wissen is “knowledge” and schaft is 
“branch.” According to that perspective, public administration, like political science, is a 
branch of knowledge, belonging to the larger branch of the social sciences. 

Moreover, there are those (Lindblom and Waldo among them) who would deny the 
desirability of “scientific analysis” narrowly construed. A post-positivist critique has arisen 
that challenges the positivist methodology, arguing that there are ways of knowing beyond 
systematic empirical analysis. Various alternative approaches have been suggested, but the 
post-positivists “share a distrust of systematic analysis, a belief in qualitative analysis, and a 
taste for methodological diversity.” 19 Qualitative methods are equally on the rise in the 
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United States and other Western countries even as their rigor is challenged. 

Supporters of a narrowly conceived science of administration assess the rigor of research 
in terms of the theory and methods employed in the analysis, regardless of the potential 
range of knowledge relevant to the topic. What they desire is a disciplinary status for public 
administration in terms of theory, and even more, so it seems, of method. When they speak 
of public administration’s lack of rigor, they generally refer to the limited use of 
quantitative-statistical techniques and lament the continued use of single-case-study and 
narrative methods. In this sense, the study of public administration clearly fails the litmus 
test of “science.” In other words, the question about the state of the art and nature of public 
administration can be addressed only when we move away, first, from a narrow definition 
of science, and, second, from the unproductive—now almost classical, and certainly 
stereotypical—dichotomy between science, on the one hand, and practice/profession, on 
the other. 

In the prewar decades, American public administration was riding high on a wave of 
optimism about the possibility of developing a science of administration. While doubts 
were expressed as early as the 1920s, 20 it was not until the late 1940s that this optimism 
was shattered by Simon’s proverbs article and by both Simon’s and Waldo’s dissertations. 
In the two decades following, it appeared that the positivists had won the day, while those 
embracing a more holistic approach to public administration were, it seemed, on the 
defensive. The latter could not make the claim stick that public administration was a 
science, but one of a different nature than, say, economics or psychology. This failure 
prompted Waldo to regard public administration increasingly as a professional study such 

as medicine, 21 while at the same time noticing that the study was suffering from an identity 

• • 22 
crisis. 

In the 1980s and 1990s, various articles and books were published that advocated either 
a public administration that was scientifically rigorous 23 or a public administration that was 
more holistic in its concerns. 24 To date, this debate is not resolved 25 —and, we suggest, it 
may never be resolved, for at least two reasons. The first reason is that the wide range of 
theories and concepts used and of interests pursued in the study of public administration 
defies unity of knowledge on an epistemological and methodological basis. That is, public 
administration scholars are divided among themselves. The second reason is that public 
administration scholars do not “own” their subject matter. The wit of Frank Knight is 
particularly applicable to this point, and we take the liberty of quoting him at length: 

In the field of natural science the masses can and will gladly take and use and 
construct appliances in regard to whose scientific basis they are as ignorant as they are 
indifferent. It is usually possible to demonstrate such things on a moderate scale, and 
literally knock men down with “results.” In the field of social science, however, 
fortunately or unfortunately, these things are not true. Our whole established tradition 
tends to the view that “Tom, Dick, and Harry” know as much about it as any 
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“highbrow”; the ignorant will not in general defer to the opinion of the informed, and 

in the absence of voluntary deference it is usually impossible to give an objective 

demonstration. 26 

Indeed, public administration is one of those studies that cannot own its subject matter 
because of the following circumstances: 

1. Knowledge sources of and for public administration are dispersed across a variety of 
academic disciplines, but also across a huge variety of organizations. 27 

2. Its search for knowledge is driven not only by pure academic interests (that is, 
knowledge for the sake of knowledge—see, for instance, Simon) but also by the 
desire to help solve, or at least better understand, social problems (that is, usable 
knowledge—see, for instance, Taylor, Gulick, Mayo, and Lindblom). 

3. The organized complexity of government in modern society cannot be captured in 
any simplification of reality (see Weber, Follett, and Waldo). 

4. And, finally, government and its study not only deal with solving simple problems 
but are especially challenged by and judged on how they deal with solving “wicked 
problems”—those that are ill-defined, rely on political judgment, and attract a 
plurality of publics (that is, interests—see, for instance, Lindblom). 28 

With all this in mind, one cannot but conclude that public administration has matured 
as a study, although not in the sense that Thomas Kuhn had in mind when he 
distinguished between pre-paradigmatic and paradigmatic phases. If the concept of 
paradigm is at all relevant to the study of public administration—and we do not think it 
is 29 —we conclude that there are several paradigms-in-use. This means that we cannot judge 
the study by the standards of “science” (in its limited, objectivist sense) only, and that the 
study is and ought to be the home to any approach, theory, concept, or construct that helps 
to advance the understanding of the role and position of government in society in relation 
to the understanding of the internal structures and functioning of public organizations. In 
that sense, each of the authors discussed in this volume contributed one piece or a few 
pieces to a better overall understanding of government and its study; Weber, Follett, 
Lindblom, and Waldo focused primarily on government in society, while Taylor, Gulick, 
Mayo, Barnard, and Simon were more concerned with the dynamics internal to an 
organization. 

Legacy 

The authors included in this volume not only set an agenda for the investigation of 
fundamental issues still under consideration but also had more specific impact on how we 
study and manage public organizations and policies. Determining an author’s direct 
influence is, however, a perilous undertaking. Influence is difficult to assess because there is 
no hard-and-fast measure on which all would agree. Should we measure influence in terms 
of what has been attributed to the author? Or should we measure it in terms of salience, in 
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terms of honors received (it is not clear whether Simon or E. Ostrom would win that one), 
or in terms of citations, scope, empirical quality, or originality? Moreover, even if scholars 
could agree on a measure, establishing a direct linkage to current research or present-day 
authors is often difficult. 

Accordingly, we shall settle for an explication of the relationship between ideas rather 
than attempting to establish direct linkages between the authors discussed in this volume 
and their influence, direct or indirect, on contemporary scholarship. Since we do not want 
to repeat what has been said in the preceding chapters and mini-chapters, we simply offer a 
few examples: 

• Weber’s primary legacies, as far as public administration is concerned, include the 
ideal-typical conceptualizations of bureaucracy and authority, and his understanding 
that the civilizing process is one of rationalization. The ideal-type of bureaucracy 
concept, especially, has been used as a foil—if often inappropriately—in many studies 
of bureaucracy (or how to avoid it). 

• The spirit of Frederick Taylor and Scientific Management lives in industrial 
management departments everywhere. Taylor’s perspective has been extended beyond 
his focus on man—machine relationships to decision-making and planning processes, 
now known as the management sciences. Some have even claimed that he is the father 
of modern personnel administration because of his emphasis on scientific recruitment, 
selection, and training processes; and he is the precursor to contemporary 
performance management and measurement. 

• Gulick identified the core processes of personnel and finance, which remained a major 
focus for many years in public administration. In addition, his concern with 
organizational structure has continued in the form of the organizational design 
movement. 

• Follett’s ideas have extraordinary currency, even if it is not always acknowledged, or 
even recognized. A direct—and acknowledged—descendant is the Harvard 
Negotiations Project and its proposed processes of conflict resolution. 30 However, 
that direct influence only begins to describe her legacy. Pieces of Follett’s approach to 
interpersonal relationships in the organization can be found in popular initiatives such 
as W. Edward Deming’s Total Quality Management and Peter Senge’s Fearning 
Organization. Also, her emphasis on integration rather than compromise is repeatedly 
echoed in Findblom’s work. 

• Mayo may fairly be considered the progenitor of the Human Relations movement, 
and, by indirection, of the Contingency Theory, Organizational Humanism, and 
Organizational Development approaches that emerged in response to it. 

• Barnard’s conceptualization of the nature of authority in the organization, and the 
notion of leadership conditioned thereby, are widely, if not universally, accepted in 
organizational analyses. 

• Simon, a somewhat ungrateful follower of Barnard, was enormously influential in his 
development of descriptive decision theory, in providing an “institutional” perspective 
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on organizational decision making, and, ultimately, in his work in the area of 
complexity theory and artificial intelligence. 

• Lindblom embedded traditional public policy concerns in the political and social 
(pluralist) environment within which the public administrator must operate. 

• Waldo coined the concept of “the administrative state,” thus stressing the extent to 
which democracy has come to rely on—while still being potentially threatened by— 
bureaucracy (reflecting Weber). He will, perhaps, be best remembered as a chronicler 
of, and often a skeptic about, modern developments in the field of public 
administration. Because of his constant reminders of its shortcomings, we might 
consider Waldo to be the “conscience” of public administration. 

Additional examples are presented in Figure 10.1. 

No matter how different their interests and approaches, our nine authors have some 
things in common. They all believed in their ideas, pursued the exploration of their initial 
interests, and continued along the same paths despite frequent confrontations and 
disagreements with colleagues and critics. Some of them really hammered away on the same 
anvil over and over again. This tenacity is especially evident in the works of Taylor (driven 
by belief in Scientific Management), Simon (driven by belief in bounded rationality), and 
Lindblom (driven by belief in incrementalism and, later, in partisan mutual adjustment). 
Of them all, Weber was probably the most diversified in his substantive interests and 
methodological approaches. 

Generally speaking, the influence of these nine authors transcends American borders, 
though we should note that the impact has been reciprocal. Some of them were foreign 
born, which likely had some influence on their thinking. Weber, of course, was German, 
and that intellectual tradition had a decided impact on his writings. Mayo was born, 
received his formal education, and spent his early career in Australia; his experiences there 
with unions and victims of shell shock clearly affected his thinking. Gulick was born in 
Japan, but the effect of that circumstance on his writings is not clear. 

However, the cross-border influence goes beyond place of origin. Throughout the 
development of the field, there has been a close relationship between its adherents in the 
United States and Europe. The first generation of American scholars identified with public 
administration—including some of our authors—either received part of their education in 
Europe 31 or traveled in Europe to learn about its governing traditions and, especially, about 
specific methods and techniques used in such areas as mail service, garbage collection, 
financial management, police organization, municipal organization, and so forth. 32 
Typically, European administrative customs and techniques were adapted by these authors 
to befit the specific features of a more pragmatically oriented American government. 

More to our point, American authors have had a considerable influence on the study and 
practice of public administration elsewhere. Pre-Second World War American authors— 
especially Taylor, Follett, Gulick, and Mayo—not only learned from European scholarship 
but also contributed to the further development of the study at home and abroad. After the 
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war, the study of public administration everywhere was touched by the vigor of American 
scholarship. American ideas regarding both methodology (including sophisticated 
quantitative-statistical techniques) and substance (defining the relevant questions and their 
answers) have found their way across the globe in translations of textbooks and other 
seminal works of American authors. 
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What about the influence of non-American scholars on American public administration? 
We can assume that the exchange between public administration scholars from the United 
Kingdom and its Commonwealth partners and their U.S. colleagues has been extensive, 
especially since the 1960s, simply because there is no language barrier. And, given that 
English has become the lingua franca of international scholarship, the transmission of 
knowledge between English-speaking scholars and those whose native language is not 
English has also increased substantially. But this interchange of ideas does not yet amount 
to “influence.” We suggest that the influence of one public administration tradition on 
another can be assessed by gauging the frequency of translations of seminal works and of 
textbooks. 

With regard to the translation of seminal works from another language into English, the 
prime examples are two studies by Max Weber (. Economy and Society and Methodology of the 
Social Sciences) and two by Michel Crozier ( The Bureaucratic Phenomenon and The World of 
the Office Worker) —though, obviously, several others could be mentioned. With regard to 
the translation of textbooks, the influence of non-American works is pretty much 
nonexistent. That is, American textbooks are translated into French, German, Korean, and 
Chinese (among other languages), but textbooks from France, Germany, Italy, or the 
Netherlands—each of which boasts at least a two-centuries-long tradition of studying 
public administration—are much less often translated into English, if at all. This neglect 
probably reflects the fact that the study of public administration addresses not only generic 
administrative problems (such as policymaking, bureaucracy, and political-administrative 
relations) but also country-specific challenges, and hence is rooted in disparate national 
traditions of government and governance. Why would a French or German textbook be 
useful to an American audience? 

Of course, that perspective also raises the question why American textbooks are 
translated in other languages even though some of their content is of limited significance in 
a different culture? Perhaps the answer is simply that American public administration 
appears attractive to other countries. After all, the United States is the earliest large-scale 
democracy in the world, and certainly the first in the modern age to emphasize efficiency 
rather than equality. It is possible that practitioners and scholars in other countries 
therefore think that they may benefit from U.S. scholarship in public administration. Also, 
American scholars have been very active since the Second World War as consultants to 
developing nations in Africa, Asia, and—since the early 1990s—in the new independent 
states in Eastern Europe and Asia. But these are tentative answers to the question why 
American public administration textbooks are often translated into other languages, while 
those from non-English-speaking countries are seldom translated into English. Clearly, 
more research is needed to explain this indicator of one-way influence. 

Next to influencing one another, Western scholars of public administration have left 
their imprint in the study and practice of government elsewhere. Especially during the 
postwar period, national and international consultancy intensified. Among the authors in 
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this volume, Taylor, Mayo, and Barnard, especially, were active consultants in the domestic 
scene. Gulick was very active for a while in international consultancy, as was Lindblom (at 
least once). Nowadays, American, Australian, and European scholars are regularly involved 
in national and international consultancy. On the domestic front—that is, advising local, 
regional, and national government—this activity is, we suspect, most often conducted 
through universities and through consulting bureaus, either on an individual basis 
(university professors working part-time as consultants) or through the many institutes 
within university departments. International consultancy is more often channeled through 
international organizations such as the International Monetary Fund, the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development, the United Nations, and the World Bank. Most 
scholars of public administration will know at least a handful of colleagues who are actively 
engaged in advising governments in Central and Eastern Europe, or in Africa, Asia, or 
Latin America. These consultants bring a mixture of usable knowledge drawn from their 
national traditions and scholarly knowledge of theories and concepts in Western public 
administration. Indeed, science and praxis blend when faced with the challenge of social 
and/or institutional problem solving. 

The State of the Enterprise 

Controversies still rage about the definition and nature of public administration. Is it 
simply a branch of political science? Is it merely an extension of private management 
techniques? Should it be concerned with matters of public policy? Should the public 
administrator be involved in political processes? Should public administration be 
considered a science? These are all quandaries that resist—perhaps defy—resolution. One is 
reminded of Waldo’s assertion that public administration, like Poland, lies open to invasion 
from all sides, while, at the same time, it is a study that has branched into the realms of 
other studies and disciplines. 

The process of selecting the authors to be included in this volume is a case in point. That 
selection did not start with a priori definition of the field. Indeed, had a fixed definition 
been a requirement, it is likely that this book would never have been written. Instead, 
authors were selected who have made significant contributions to what is commonly 
thought of as public administration. Most of those selected would not think of themselves 
as students of public administration; only Gulick and Waldo identified with the field. 
Simon did so originally, but he later seceded, increasingly identifying himself in a more 
generic sense as a “social scientist.” All of the others maintained closer ties with other 
disciplines. 

Perhaps, like Charles Schultz’s comic character Charlie Brown, we may better identify 
the general contours of the study by looking at the characteristics of our authors rather than 
by pursuing an abstract, and elusive, definition. If so, then it can be said that public 
administration is international, interdisciplinary, eclectic in its methodology, ambiguous in 
its boundaries, and beset by internal tensions. Ail of that description seems fair enough. 
And it is not all bad. From this perspective, public administration can be thought of as in a 
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continuing process of becoming as it responds to previous excesses and strives to adapt to 
continuous changes in its environment. The tie that binds is not techniques and methods 
of analysis but the focus of analysis—and, even here, there is disagreement. It may be that, 
as students, scholars, and public administrators, we are condemned always to live in 
interesting times. 

Our preference is for an inclusive rather than an exclusive interpretation. Under this “big 
tent” approach, the study of public administration is and ought to be home to positivism 
and interpretation, to empirical research and philosophical reflections, to quantitative and 
qualitative methods, to public choice and postmodern approaches, and to any substance 
and theory/method developed in the future. Its identity is interdisciplinary in the fullest 
sense of that concept: borrowing from any discipline, building knowledge around specific 
questions, and thus serving as the umbrella for knowledge about government. While its 
subject matter is not unique to the study, to date it is the only study that focuses both on 
developing the understanding of the internal structure and process of government as well as 
on the relations between society and government. 

Any effort to define the nature of public administration along the lines of science in a 
strict sense (Simon), of usable knowledge (Taylor, Gulick, Mayo, Lindblom), of 
professional skills (Barnard, Waldo), or of political theory and social philosophy (Follett, 
Waldo) will attract individual scholars. Even Simon, while adhering to a rather narrow 
vision of science—defining a science of administration as the domain of scientists only— 
acknowledged that “the proper training of ‘administrators’ lies not in the narrow field of 
administrative theory, but in the broader field of the social sciences generally.”^ A year later, 
in the last paragraph of The Administrative State , Waldo wrote that “administrative thought 
must establish a working relationship with every major province in the realm of human 
learning .” 34 This view was not unique to the late 1940s. Already in the early 1930s, Charles 
Merriam, one of the University of Chicago’s champions of positivism, had observed, 

It is to be presumed and desired that students of government will play a larger role in 
the future than in the past in shaping of the types of civic education; but this will not 
be possible unless a broader view is taken of the relation of government to the other social 
sciences, and the function of the political in the social setting , 35 

But we have to regard the work of individual scholars in relation to that of others. We 
can understand what the individual scholars discussed in this volume have done, but we 
have not probed how they contributed to a more holistic understanding of government. 
Scholars today are in the position of connecting the ideas and theories developed by authors 
who came before them. Also, any debate about the nature of public administration should 
transcend concern with method, and celebrate its interdisciplinary, pragmatic, and eclectic 
nature, by welcoming any effort at understanding that meets scholarly standards. This 
openness means that no theoretical or methodological approach is off limits. While we keep 
in mind that what is considered scholarly in public administration is time bound in terms 
of theory and method, it is not so in terms of careful, intellectual, and—dare we say it— 
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rational exposition of facts in relation to how they are valued. In that sense, Weber and 
Waldo serve as the perfect bookends to this volume: Between them, anything is possible in 
terms of theory and method, and anything is welcome in terms of substance. 

Public Administration and Political Science 

The comment from Merriam quoted earlier leads us to our last topic of discussion: the 
often troublesome relationship between public administration and political science. The 
search for public administration’s identity has, since the 1940s—and especially in the 
United States—been pursued in the context of efforts to define the study in relation to 
political science. In a process of maturation, a study comes into its own, seeking 
independence in terms of its organizational base and in terms of its approach to knowledge. 
Public administration’s fulfillment of this process has dealt with some particular challenges. 

Organizationally, it has not always been easy to sever from the home department, 
whether it was law or political science. Currently, about half of the public administration 
programs in the United States are organizationally independent from political science; the 
same proportion of independent programs is found in Finland and the Netherlands. The 
remaining American public administration programs are embedded in political science 
departments as a more or less independent specialization; the same situation can be found 
in the Scandinavian countries (where these programs are a specialization in political science) 
and in Austria, France, Greece, and Spain (where they are a specialization in law). As in the 
United States, there are both independent and embedded public administration programs 
in Belgium, Germany, Italy, Ireland, Portugal, and the United Kingdom. 

Of our nine authors, Taylor, Follett, Mayo, and Barnard are mainly identified 
(nowadays) with business administration, Lindblom with political science, and Gulick and 
Waldo with public administration. Simon started out in public administration but moved 
to other pastures, while Weber cannot reasonably be categorized. Thus, it is not surprising 
that, of these nine, only Waldo reflected in various places on the separation of public 
administration and political science—and that was so because his interest had moved from 
reflections on contemporary administration to chronicling the development of the study. 
Waldo’s explanation for the separation was that political science had focused on “the 
historic Greek impulse” of seeking unity of knowledge, to disregard the administrative- 
bureaucratic component, and on the behavioral revolution of the 1950s and 1960s, while 
public administration found its interdisciplinarity. 36 He was, however, not the only one 
who noted, and sometimes lamented, the increasing separation of the two studies. It was a 
concern early on. For instance, Roscoe Martin posed the following question in 1952: 

Why should political science and political scientists concern themselves at all with the 
bothersome problems of public administration? One answer is to keep from going 
sterile. Another, to keep in touch with government in action. Another, to take 
advantage of the wide and inviting road for communication with the social sciences. 
Another, to participate in the exciting business of rethinking a field of knowledge. 
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Another still, to profit from the enforced introspection which the process involves. As 
regards the last, public administration has shown a willingness, indeed an eagerness, to 
search its soul for basic meanings and significances. 37 

Thirty-six years later, James W. Fesler explored the symbiotic relation between the two 
studies and observed that, in both, scholars professed to doubt any benefit in their being 
related. Has political science expelled public administration because of the latter’s 
combination of practical focus with academic interests? Or has public administration 
seceded from political science? 38 

The relationship between the two studies in the United States is still an uneasy one. On 
the one hand, public administration has long been missing as a subject matter in political 
science “state of the discipline” books 39 and has for years not been mentioned as an area of 
study in the annual report by the editor of the American Political Science Review. On the 
other hand, there is a thriving public administration section within the American Political 
Science Association, and the number of articles in the four leading political science journals 
on bureaucracy and public organization has been increasing. 40 How to reconcile these 
contradictory indicators is a puzzling question. 

While the relationship between public administration and political science remains 
problematic in the United States, Australian and European scholars have taken up the 
challenge of (re)connecting the two studies. In his 1997 Gaus lecture, James March 
mentioned a variety of foreign authors by way of example: Michel Crozier and Jean-Claude 
Thoenig in France, Renate Mayntz and Fritz Scharpf in Germany, Johan Olsen in Norway, 
and John Halligan and Robert Goodin in Australia. 41 We should add a few more to enlarge 
the scope: Rod Rhodes (originally from the UK) in Australia; John Burns, Hon Chan, 
Martin Painter, and Richard Walker (originally UK) in Hong Kong; Yong-Duck Jung in 
South Korea; Geert Bouckaert, Annie Hondeghem, and Christopher Pollitt (originally UK) 
in Belgium; Fuc Rouban in France; Jorg Bogumil, Klaus Konig, Sabine Kuhlmann, and 
Wolfgang Seibel in Germany; Uri Rosenthal, Theo Toonen, Frits van der Meer, Mark 
Bovens, Erik-Hans Klijn, Michiel de Vries, and Paul ‘t Hart in the Netherlands; Tom 
Christensen and Per Faegreid in Norway; Jon Pierre in Sweden; and Christopher Hood, 
George Boyne, and Edward Page in the United Kingdom. These and many other authors 
have identified sometimes with political science, sometimes with public administration, but 
most of the time they are engaged simply with an interesting research question. After all, 
their studies of the challenges of public management, of public decision making, of public 
policymaking, governance, crisis management, and so on cannot be pigeonholed as public 
administration or as political science, for they actually all concern an aspect of government 
at large. 

We mention these non-U.S. authors because in the past thirty to forty years, relations 
among public administration scholars across the globe have intensified. Between the second 
and seventh decades of the twentieth century, American public administration scholarship 
was considered the leader in Western countries. Since the end of the 1960s, however, the 
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study has come into its own in other Western countries. Scholars traditionally identifying 
with political science came to work in public administration departments. 42 These new 
departments recruited faculty from a variety of disciplinary backgrounds so as to emphasize 
their study’s interdisciplinary nature (we return to this point later). 

However, while public administration—to a larger (for instance, in the Netherlands and 
Finland) or smaller extent (as in France, Germany, Italy, and the United Kingdom)— 
became organizationally distinct, it maintained relations with political science, as is testified 
by various research projects that straddle both studies. One example is the extensive 
research into the nature and development of political-administrative relations; 43 another 
example is the study of civil service systems. 44 Both these projects are comparative, 
involving scholars from all over the globe rather than being dominated by one specific 
country. A third example is the Transatlantic Dialogue conferences since 2005, which have 
been jointly sponsored by the American Association for Public Administration (ASPA) and 
the European Group of Public Administration (EGPA) and have addressed such themes as 
ethics and integrity, public management, and leadership. 45 A fourth example is the 
publication of an international handbook of public administration with contributors from 
all over the world. 46 A fifth example is provided by comparative studies of policymaking, 
which may belong in either public administration or political science. 47 It is likely, 
moreover, that there are many other research projects and publications further testifying to 
these trends of an internationalizing public administration and of bridging with political 
science. 

The biggest difference between American public administration and that in other 
Western countries is the degree of organizational separation of public administration from 
political science. Another, perhaps lesser, difference is the degree to which American public 
administration appears to be focusing on quantitative-statistical studies, on performance 
management, and on leadership studies. In the past twenty years or so, there have been 
efforts in the United States at reviving interest in political theory and philosophy within 
public administration, and the most notable efforts in that direction have been made by 
scholars leaning toward or identified with postmodernism and/or critical theory. 48 Also, 
American public administration scholarship is rediscovering its relation to the study of 
law. 49 It is in these literatures that attention is rekindled as to the roles of, for instance, 
history, values, and constitutional and administrative law in public decision making and 
organizations. Nevertheless, it does appear that American public administration leans more 
toward the “hard,” “science” side 50 of the endeavor at the expense of the “softer,” 
humanist-liberal side, while Australian and European scholarship comes across as better 
balanced between these two approaches. 

The Future of the Study of Public Administration 

In the introduction to this volume, we wrote that “public administration is notoriously a 
borrowing discipline”; that “what cohesiveness it possesses [is derived] more from its object 
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of analysis than [from] its intellectual parentage”; and that it is “cumulative rather than 
substitutive in its development.” True, public administration borrows substantive interests 
as well as theoretical and methodological approaches from whatever study or discipline that 
helps to advance the understanding of government. As a study, though, it is not derived 
from these other studies and disciplines. In this perspective, cohesiveness of the study is, 
indeed, not determined by epistemology or methodology, but by its object of interest 
which is any issue that government has to deal with. Thus, this object of interest varies: It 
can be health care, management of national parks, forest management, reform of social 
security, K-12 education, antiterrorist measures, response to natural disasters, crime, 
housing regulations, water quality, regulatory oversight of market activities and products, 
garbage collection, and so on and so forth. Every day, the various organizations that 
together make up government face many different challenges. Some of these challenges are 
simple, such as fdling potholes or collecting the garbage; some require the input of several 
disciplines, that is, interdisciplinary work, such as the testing and approval of new 
medications; and some are truly “wicked problems” 51 that can only be solved by a problem- 
oriented approach that draws on disciplinary sources of knowledge as well as on lay 
knowledge (see the Lindblom chapter). So, each of the many issues that government is 
expected to resolve can only be addressed in ways relevant to that particular issue. 
Knowledge and approaches useful to dealing with social security reform, are likely to be 
useless when designing antiterrorist measures. While the object of interest for the study of 
public administration is government as a whole, there are many objects of interest related to 
the various challenges, policies, organizations, and so forth, that together constitute 
government and that are studied in the specializations within the study as well as in other 
studies and disciplines. The study of public administration is the “umbrella discipline” for 
knowledge about government. 52 

There is no historical precedent for government as we know it today. Only in the past 
150 years or so have governments branched out via regulation and service delivery into 
almost every area of social life. The concentration of people in urban areas as a function of 
industrialization and urbanization fueled population growth, and this, in turn, created a 
demand for government interventions at a level never seen before. The study of public 
administration emerged in the context of this rapidly changing society, with civil servants 
asking for help and information and rolling up their sleeves to help develop a study 53 that 
would educate the new civil servant. 54 Looking back, it is nothing short of amazing that 
civil servants have been able, by and large, to respond adequately to societal demand for 
better housing, cleaner water, safer streets, and less crime; for accessible high-quality 
education; for medical services—and the list can go on and on. We can even go one step 
further and say it is amazing that most of what specialist and generalist civil servants do in 
the name of government—that is, on the basis of the authority invested in them—actually 
goes well. We hear much about what goes wrong, because that is more sensational. We 
seldom read a headline like this: “Again, today 99 percent of government actions went 
well.” Considering the acceleration of economic, technological, and demographic 
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developments, it is quite an accomplishment that governments have been able to respond 
to these changes, even if often in a reactive manner. But let us not forget that governments 
can be proactive as well. The interstate highway system that President Eisenhower 
envisaged is just one and very visible example; 55 there must be many less visible examples. 
That things are getting done, resolved, and sometimes even solved is mainly to the credit of 
civil servants, who try to make elected officials’ promises happen and citizen’s desires come 
true. The authors discussed in this book understand the valuable contribution civil servants 
have made and will continue to make to the governance, and hence the stability of society. 
They do not speak of “bureaucrats” in a pejorative sense as some political officeholders and 
citizens are wont to do. 56 

When thinking about the intellectual characteristics of the authors discussed in this 
volume, it is clear that the multifaceted phenomenon that is government cannot be studied 
in one ontological, epistemological, axiological, and methodological framework. 57 
Furthermore, whatever government does has to be informed by and will be perceived in the 
context of values and that raises the issues and challenges government faces beyond the 
mere technical. Indeed, some authors in this volume work in a logical-empiricist or 
evidence-based research tradition; others worked with narratives, cases, political theory, and 
so forth. The multiple approaches to understanding government have, elsewhere, been 
grouped together in four main schools: practical wisdom, practical experience, scientific 
knowledge, and relativist perspectives. 58 Each of these is important and must have a place 
in the study of government. Each of these can provide valuable perspectives on a specific 
problem a scholar wishes to study. But a comprehensive understanding requires the use of 
multiple approaches and methods, 59 which is easier to advocate than to do. The scholars in 
the major chapters of this volume all made a remarkable contribution to the understanding 
of a new social phenomenon. The growth of government in terms of services, personnel, 
organizations, regulations, and revenue and expenditure required nothing less than a study 
independent from law or political science, so that features of organizations, of decision 
making, of leadership, of management, and so on, would be understood better. The 
authors in this volume took up that challenge, and the authors presented in the mini¬ 
chapters followed in their footsteps, but not slavishly. 

All that being said, the study of public administration has matured not only in terms of 
how it has learned to work with and tolerate a wide range of approaches, but also in the 
confidence with which it has transcended the initial substantive interests that are so well 
represented in this volume: principles of organizational structure and management, and 
processes of decision making and policymaking, complementing it with attention for ethics 
and integrity in the public sector, public sector values, the gendered nature of knowledge, e- 
government and IT, political-administrative relations, the legal environment, and some 
attention for historical development. In a way, the study of public administration is born 
from government, not beholden to it, and has helped understand bureaucracy and its civil 
servants who do the challenging and sometimes dirty work that people cannot or will not 
do. As for politicians, they have learned how to kiss babies, but when will they actually 
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learn to change diapers? 
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